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#- 1 ! 

2 * dit very adit thark ene een 
with your paper, our family only having ta- 
ken it in laſt week for the ſirſt time, when it 
was recommended to my brother by Lady Betty 
Lampoon, who happened to be on a viſit in our 
country. Her Ladyſhip ſaid, it was a dear ſweet. 
latyrical paper, and that one found all one's 
acquaintance in it. And ſure enough I found 
ſome of my acquaintance mit, (for I am the only 
reader among us), and ſo I ſhall tell Mr. John 
Homeſpun when I meet him. Only think of a 

Vol. II. "2A man 
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man come to his years to go to put himſelf and 
his neighbours into print in the manner he has 
done. But I dare to ſay it is all out of ſpite and 
envy at our having grown ſo ſuddenly rich, by 
my brother's good fortune in India: And to be 
ſure, Sir, things a are changed with us from what 
I remember ; and yet perhaps we are not ſo 
much to be envied neither, if all were known. 
Do tell me, Sir, how we ſhall manage to be as 
happy as people ſuppoſe our good fortune muſt 
have made us. 

But perhaps, Sir, it is not the faſbion (as my 
ſiſter-in-law and Monſ. de Sabot ſays) to be hap- 
py.— Lord, Sir, I had forgot vou don't, know 

Monſ. de Sabot !— But del my head is not ſo 

clear as it uſed to be. I will try to tell you 
things in their order. My brother, who as Mr. 
Homeſpun: has informed you, is returned home 
with a great fortune, is determined to live as be- 
comes it, and ſent down a ſhip- load of blacks in 
laced liveries, the ſervants in this country not 
being handy about fine things; though, to tell 


you the truth, ſome; of the Blackamoors dont 


give themſelves much trouble about their work, 
and two of them never do a turn except playing 
on the rcd horns and. Gon: m"_ 
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Beſides theſe, there came down in two chaiſes 
my brother's own valet de ſham, my ſiſter's own 
maid, a man cook, who has two of the negers 
under him, and Monſ. de Sabot, whom my bro- 
ther wrote to me he had hired: for a butler; but, 


at when he came he told us he was maiter dotell, 
ſo and had been ſo to the Earl of C—, the Duke 
n of N, and two German princes. So, to be 


ſure, we were almoſt afraid to ſpeak to him, till 
we found he was as affable and obliging as could 
be, and told us every thing we ought to do to be 
faſhionable, and like the great folks of London 

| and Paris. Monſ. de Sabot is acquainted with 
every one of them. 

But then, Sir, it is ſo S an affair to 
be faſhionable! and ſo my father and mother, 
and the reſt of us, who have never been abroad, 
find. We uſed to be as chearful a family as any 
in the country; and at our dinners and ſuppers, 
if we had not fine things, we had pure good appe» 
tites, and after the table was uncovered, uſed. to 
be as merry as grigs at Cr4/s purpoſes, Bueſtions 
and.command;, or What's my thought lite? But nom 
we muſt not talk loud, nor laugh, nor walk faſt, 
nor play at romping games; and ve muſt ſit 
quiet during a long dinner of two courſes / and a 
deſert, and drink wine and water, and never 
touch our meat but with our fork, and pick our 

A 2 „ 
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teeth after dinner, and dabble in cold water, and 
Lord knows how many other things, which 
Monſ. de Sabot ſays every body com: fo does; 
And ſuch a thing he tells me (for I am a ſort of 
favourite and ſcholar of his) is comi fo in the firſt 
courſe, and ſuch a thing in the ſecond ; and this 
in the entries, and that in the removes. Comi fo, 


it ſeems, means »aſtly fine in his language, though 
we country folks, if we durſt own it, find the 


comi fo things often very ill taſted, and now and 
then a little ſtinking. But we ſhall learn to like 
them monſtrouſly by and by, as Monſ. de t 
aſſures us. 1 
My father is hardeſt of us all to be taught to * 
do what he ought; and he curſed comi fo once or g 
twice to Monſ. de Sabot's face. But my brother If 
and my ſiſter- in- law are doing all that they can b 
to wean him from his old cuſtoms, that he mayn't tl 
affront himſelf before company. He fought hard oc 
for his pipe and his ſpit-box; but my ſiſter- in- th 
law would not ſuffer the new window-curtains ec 
and chair-covers to be put up till he had given L. 
over both. And, what do you think, Sir, that 
old gentleman was caught yeſterday by my bro- er 
ther, and a young Baronet of his acquaintance, ki 
who went into the ſtable to look at one of my pl 
brother's ſtud, as they call it, ſmoking his pipe in tel 
one * the empty ſtalls. And I heard Sir Harry po 
Driver 
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Driver give an account of it to my ſiſter-in-law 
when they came in to ſupper, and how, as he 
ſaid, “ he had zallyh#d old Squaretoes, as we 
ſlunk from his kennel.” 
My brother, you muſt know, has a mind to be 
a parliament-man, and ſo he invites all the coun- 
try, high and low, to eat and drink with him; 
and ſometimes I have been ſadly out of counte- 
nance, and ſo have we all, when ſome of his old 
acquaintance have told long ſtories of things 
which happened to them formerly, though ten 
to one my brother does not remember a ſyllable 
of them. As tother day, when our ſchool- 
maſter's ſon Samuel put him in mind of their 
going together to Edinburgh for the firſt time, 
and how they had but one pair of ſilk ſtockings 
between them ; and my brother had them on in 
the morning to ſee a gentleman who was firſt 
couſin to an Eaſt-India Director, and Sam got 
them in the evening to viſit the Principal of the 
college; and all this before Sir Harry Driver, 
Lord Squanderfield, and Lady Betty Lampoon. 
Then my brother is turned an improver, which 
every body ſays is an excellent way of laying out 
his money, and is ſo public ſpirited ! and the 
planner who has come to give directions about it 
tells us, that in a few years hence he will get five 
pounds for every five ſhillings he lays out now in 
1 that 


= 
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that way. In the mean time, however, it gives 
him a ſad deal of trouble; when every thing is 
| reſolved upon to day, *tis a chance but it is all 
turned topſy-turvey to-morrow; for his voters, 
as they call the gentlemen on my brother's fide 
of the queſtion, who come to viſit us, has every 
one their own opinion, and are always giving him 
advice how to do things for the beſt. One told 
| him lately, he ſhould level ſuch a piece of ground 
which is in fight of the bow-window in the 
drawing- room; another, a few mornings after, 
| blamed this firſt adviſer for want of taſte, and 
ſaid he would give 500 guineas for ſuch a 
knoll in the very ſpot where they had levelled 
it; and ſo they are building rocks there, and 
planting them as faſt as they can. He pulled 
down a piece of an old church that ſtood in the 
way of what they call the approach to the houſe; 
and preſently a gentleman from England told 


him a ruin was the very thing wanted in that 


place, and fo the old church muſt be built up a- 
new: Lord Squanderheld adviſed him to make 
a piece of water in the garden; and they had al- 
moſt finiſhed it, when Lady Betty convinced him 
that in ſummer it would be a puddle, as the 
termed it, that would ſtink him out of his houſe, 


and en every bit of meat at his table. 
| Lady 
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Lady Betty as been very uleful to my ſiſter- 
in-law tod about the choice of the furniture» 
though that likewiſe has been à troubleſome job, 
owing to bad advice in the beginning. We had 
got ſofas and ſtuffed chairs in the drawing room, 
which my Lady has made her change for ca- 
brioles; and the damaſk beds ſhe has perſuaded 
her are not in the leaſt fit for a country houſe ; 
and ſo they are all dnn rave, and chitzes put 
ay in their place. 

In the ſame. ſhip with the Blacks, my beothes 
brought down a great collection of pictures; which 
were purchaſed for him at a ſeal in London, and 
are worth, I am told, Lord knows how much; 
though he got them, as he affures us, for an old 
ſong; and yet ſeveral of them I have heard coſt 
ſome hundreds of pounds. But this, between 
ourſelves, is the moſt plaguy of all his fineries. 
Would you believe it, Sir, he is obliged to be 
two or three hours every morning in the gallery 
with a little book in his hand, like a poor ſchool- 
boy, getting by heart the names and the ſtories 
of all the men and women that are painted there, 
that he may have his leſſon pat for the company 
that are to walk and admire the paintings till 
dinner is ſerved up. And yet, after all, he is 
ſometimes miſtaken about them, aslaſt Thurſday 
he told a gentleman that was looking at the pic- 

3 tures, 
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tures, that the half-naked woman above the 4 
chimney-piece was done for one Caroline Marrot, | 
(I ſuppoſe from the picture ſome; Miſs no better 


than ſhe ſhould be); whereas the gentleman, 
Mr. Gufto, declared it was like Widow Reney 
as one egg is like another. 

I could tell you a great deal more of embarre® 
ments and vexations in the enjoyment of our 
good fortune; but I am ſure I muſt have wearied 
you by my ſcribble ſcrabble account of what I 
have told. It will be ſufficient to ſhow you 
that Mr. Homeſpun has not ſo much cauſe for 
envy as from his letter I preſume he feels againſt 
us, and will I hope alſo procure a little of your 
good counſel how to make a comi fo life ſomewhat 
more comfortable to the greateſt part of our 
family, and in particular to your humble ſervant, 


MARJORY MUSHROOM. 


6 Bb HE ee 
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_ N37. SATURDAY, October 15. 1785. 


Th E mythology of the ancients has given 
riſe to many an elegant alluſion, and ed 
many a beautiful deſcription. r 0.091 

In a book publiſhed lately at Paris, containing 
an account of the principal gems in the cabinet 
of the Duke of Orleans, is the following excel- 
lent illuſtration of the pleaſing effects of 1 * 
pular religion of antiquity. he 

«The delightful fictions built on. theip religi- 
ous ſyſtem,” ſays the author of this work, have 
peopled and animated all nature, and made a ſo- 
lemn temple of the vaſt univerſe. Thoſe flowers, 
whoſe varied and ſhining beauty we ſo much ad- 
mire, are the tears of Aurora. It is the breath 
of Zephyrus which gently agitates the leaves. 
The ſoft murmurs of the waters are the ſighs of 
the Naiads. A god impels the winds. A god 
pours out the rivers. Grapes. are the gift of 
Bacchus. Ceres preſides over the.harveſt. Or- 
chards are the care of Pomona. Does a ſhep- 
herd ſound his reed on the ſummit of a moun- - 
tain, it is Pan who with his paſtoral pipe returns 
the amorous lay. When the ſportſman's horn 
A 5 rouſes 
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rouſes the attentive ear, it is Diana armed with 
her bow and quiver, more nimble than the ſtag 
ſhe purſues, who takes the diverſion of the chaſe. 
The Sun is a god, who, riding on a car of fire, 
diffuſes his light through the world. The Stars 

are ſo many divinities, who meaſure with their 
golden beams the regular proceſs of time. The 
Moon preſides over the ſilence of the night, and 


conſoles the world for the abſence of her brother. 


Neptune reigns in the ſeas, ſurrounded by the 
Nereids, who dance to the joyous ſhells of the 
Tritons. In the higheſt heavens is ſeated Jupiter, 
the maſter and father of men and gods: Under 
his feet, roll the thunders formed by the Cyclops 
in the cavern of Lemnos: His ſmile rejoices na- 
ture, and his nod ſhakes the foundation of Olym- 
pus. Surrounding the throne of their ſovereign, 
the other divinities quaff the nectar from a cup 
preſented to them by the young and beautiful 
Hebe. In the middle of the bright circle, ſhines: 
with diſtinguiſhed luſtre the unrivald beauty of 
Venus, alone adorned with a ſplendid girdle, on 
which: the'Graces and Sports for ever play ; and: 
In her hand is a ſmiling boy, whofe power is 
univerſally acknowledged by carth and heaven.” 
It is impoſſible to read this elegant paſſage 

without feeling ſomething of that deluſion it de- 
_— and the reader who is converſant in. the 

claſſics 
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claſfics will at once call to his recolleQion' many 
of thoſe animated deſcriptions and pleaſing allu- 
ſions with which thoſe admirable works ſo much 
abound. | 

For my own part, Ao ever while rivuſt al- 
ways remember with a pleaſing fort of gratitude, 
the delight which I have received from the poets 
of Greece and of Rome; and while J recollect, 
with a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm, that rapture I firſt 
received from the animated accounts of nature 
with which their works are adorned; I cannot 
help ſometimes thinking that the taſte Which 
they have produced in modern times, that fond- 
neſs of imitation they have given birth tb, has in 
ſome reſpects hurt the works of the moderns, 
and, inſtead of improving, helped to ſpoil many 
an exertion of genius. The mythological allu- 
ſions of the ancients were grafted on the popular 
opinions of the country ; as ſuch;- to a reader 
of the times they were natural; the mind eaſily 
acknowledged their juſtice, and ſomething like” 
an implicit belief attended their perufat. Even 
when they are peruſed by a modern, he acyuires 
ſome portion of this belief. The fate ductility 
of imagination Which creates our ſympatby and 
intereſt in the paſſions and feelings of an Achilles 
and an Marac, though they lived in a diſtant 
region,'anUa period long ſince paſt, makes us en- 

IIS + ter 
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ter into their religious ereed, and the effects 


thereby produced. Our reaſon is for a time ſuſ- 
pended; and we can for a moment ſuppoſe Mi- 


ner va to deſcend from heaven to aſſiſt a Grecian 


hero, or Eolus to inflate the winds at the ſuit of 
Juno, to overwhelm in the billows the unfortu- 
nate ſon of a rival goddeſss. 


But thoſe animated and perſonified deſcrip- 0 
tions, however natural in an ancient author, and 


however they may intereſt even a modern reader 
by the ſame ſympathy which engages us in the 
fate of a hero who died a thouſand years ago, 


have now ceaſed to be natural. When uſed by 


a modern writer, they do not proceed from an 
animated mind, impreſſed and governed by the 
belief of his countrymen, but are the effect of a 
mere copy, the feeble . of a cold and 
ſervile imitation. 

Whether i it has proceeded enn this cauſe 1 
know not ; but, while I feel the moſt pleaſing 
deluſion from the mythological fictions of the 
ancient authors, I have always felt ſomething 
very much the reverſe from the ſame fictions 
when appearing in the works of the moderns. 
Ihe ſcenes which nature lays before us, and the 
actions of thoſe men who are placed in intereſting 

ſituations, when well deſcribed, and naturally re- 
preſented, muſt ever be delightful; but, when in 
a mo- 
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a modern author I ſee nature left as it were be- 
hind, and borrowed deſcription and alluſion made 
uſe of, I have ever found my mind, inſtead of 
being gratified, cheated of that pleaſure which it 
wiſhed to enjoy. The deluſion in which I was 
fond to indulge has been removed, and fanciful 
conceit has uſurped the place of nature. 

Another bad conſequence of this ſervile imi- 
tation of the ancients, of this borrowing what 
was natural in them, but which is no longer ſo 
in us, has been to prevent modern authors from 
ſtudying nature as it is, from attempting to draw 
it as it really appears; and, inſtead of giving 
genuine deſcriptions, it leads them to give thoſe 
only which are falſe and artificial. | 

Every reader acquainted with our modern au- 
thors will eafily recall a variety of r to il- 
luſtrate thefe remarks. 

To take an inſtance from the works of an au- 
thor who does the higheſt honour to his coun- 
try, what can be more abſurd than the follow- 
ing lines as a deſcription of Windſor Foreſt? 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd, 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th' enamell'd ground, 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, 
And nodding tempt the jovial reaper's hand. 


This is ſurely not a deſcription of Windſor Fo- 
=. | 


In 
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In the like manner, the deſcription in the fame 
poem, of Thames ſhedding: tears for Cowley's 
death, - muſt ſurpaſs all modern credulity ; and 
of an equally unnatural kind is the transforma- 


tion of Ladona, the daughter of father Thames, 

In the paſtorals of the ſame author, what 
ſtrange effects are produced by the mourning of 
a ſhepherd boy along the fide of the Thames! 


There while he mourn'd, the ſtreams forgot to 
SE: "a 8 

The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 

The Naiads wept in every wat'ry bowr, | 

And ſove conſented i in a ſilent ſhow 'r. uy 


The ſame ſhepherd thus deſcribes the effects of 


his numbers: 


And yet my nn pleaſe v1 rural Som. | 
Rough Satyrs dance, and Pan applauds my ſong. 
It is unneceſſary to multiply examples; the 
deſcriptive poems of the nee are d of 
them. er td: Lights 91 
One author, deſerves to be . an nie 
who has been juſtly deemed. an original, and 
whoſe charaCter of originality is in a great mea- 
ſure owing to his having painted nature as it is, 
and laid aſide the mythological alluſions of anti- 
quity. —T homſon, in his Seaſons, may be ſtyled the 
great Poet of Nature. In that poem he has de- 
| ſcribed 
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ſcribed the whole varied year, and the differen 
ſcenes which its variations produce. | 

« This author,” ſays a diſtinguiſhed critic, 
« is entitled to one praiſe of the higheſt kind; 
his mode of thinking and of / expreſſing his 
thoughts is original. He thinks in a peculiar 
train, and he thinks always as a man of genius : 
he looks round on nature and on life with the 
eye which nature beſtows only on a poet; the 
eye that diſtinguiſhes, in every thing preſented to 
its view, whatever there is on which imagination 
can delight to be detained, and with a mind that 
at once comprehends the vaſt, and attends to the 
minute. The reader of the Seaſons wonders 
that he never ſaw before what 'Thomſon ſhows 
him, and that he never yet has felt what Thom- 
ſon expreſſes.” 

Great part of this high praiſe appears to me to 
have ariſen from what has been obſerved, of 
Thomſon's having ſtudied nature, and painted it 
as it is. Hardly, and with very few exceptions, 
will he be found endeavouring to adorn or heigh- 
ten his deſcriptions with the religious fictions of 
antiquity. 

As this author has drawn his pictu res of nature 
from nature itſelf, ſo the nearer we bring his pic- 
tures to the originals from which he draws, the 
more will we admire them ; the nearer our exa- 

mination 
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mination is, the more will our mind be filled and 
kindled with thoſe ſentiments which his deſcrip- 
tions produce. They reſemble thoſe ſtriking 
likeneſſes, thoſe highly-finiſhed portraits, which 
we examine by the ſide of the perſons who fit for 
them. I am never more delighted with Thom- 
ſon's Winter, the beſt of his Seaſons, than when 
I read it in the month of December, and liſten p 
to the © ſavage howl of the blaſt,” and ſee the ti 
« ſky ſaddened with the gather'd ſtorm,” te 


- 
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* 30 Slronvar, Ott. 22. 1785. 


138 a few evenings ago, to have an 
appointment with a friend of mine, a gentle- 
man of the law, which ſome particular buſineſs” 
prevented him from keeping with his uſual punc- 
tuality. While I waited for him in his ſtudy, I 
took down from one of. his ſhelves a book at ran- 
dom, to amuſe myſelf with till he ſhould come in. 
In my character of Lounger, I have learned ne- 
ver to put back a book, becauſe its ſubject pro- 
miſes to be a dull one. Though this was a law 
folio, therefore, I ſat down contentedly to pe- 
ruſe it; having often experienced, that in books 
where I looked for the leaſt entertainment, I have 
unexpectedly met with the moſt. So it happen- 
ed in this law treatiſe; where on the chapter of 
Marriage, which chanced to turn up to me, I 
found the nice diſtinctions and ſubtleties of legal 
inveſtigation ſo illuminated with a variety of in- 
tereſting caſes, that I ſhall certainly recommend 
the book, and particularly the above-mentioned 
chapter of it, to all my young friends who are 
engaged in the ſtudy of that dry and intricate 
ſcience. I am perſuaded their imaginations will 
not be leſs exerciſed than their judgments, in 

following 
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following the learned author through the nu- 


merous pointed illuſtrations which he gives of 


the doctrines there laid down. Of thoſe doc- 
trines the abſtract ſeems to be, that though cer- 
tain ſmaller deceptions are not ſufſieient for ſet- 
ting aſide a matrimonial engagement; yet a very 
high degree of deceit made uſe of by one of the 
parties to influence and inveigle the other, will 
render the marrlage void and hul ab initio, as if 
no ſuch contract hall ever been made. 
Iuwas deeply engaged in thoſe ſpeculations when 


| my friend cut them ſhort by entering the room; 


and, as his time is precious, we had no leiſure to 
follow them together; though I had much intli- 
nation to have aſked his aſſiſtance in clearing up 
ſome legal doubts which the author's reaſoning 
had created in my mind. When I got homie at 
night, the ſubject recurred to my memory; but, 
befide a warm fire in a cold evening, even the 
thoughts of marriage will not keep a man awake. 
I inſenfibly fell aſleep in my chair, when a dream 
took up (as is generally the cafe) the thread of 
my waking thoughts, and ann it in We fol- 
lowing whimſical manner. 05 
Methought I was carried into a great t hall, 
which, in its gloom, its antique ornaments, and 
its duſtineſs, reſemble ſome of our courts of juſ- 
_ at the further end of which was ſeated, in 
the 
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the dreſs and with the infgnia of a judge, the 
learned and worthy author of the treatiſe above 
mentioned. By one of the attendants of the 
court I was informed, that his office was a ſort of 
chancellorſhip of matrimony, with the power of 
confirming or annulling all marriages, as in equi- 
ty and good conſcience ſhould ſeem to him pro- 
per; that this was one of the days appointed for 
hearings ; and that the parties, complainants and 
reſpondents, were waiting without, ready to be 
called in to ſtate their complaints and defences. 
I, who am a bachelor, (which I believe I former- 
ly hinted to my readers), felicitated myſelf on this 
happy opportunity of inſtruction and entertain- 
ment, and ſat down on one of the benches, to 
hear with attention the different cauſes that 
ſhould be argued. | 

The firſt perſon who came to the bar was a man 
of rather an ungracious appearance, and a coun- 
tenance not at all expreſſive of good humour. He 
exhibited, his complaint, and prayed for a diſſo- 
lution of his marriage on the head of deception in 
his wife's temper; who, as he informed the judge, 
had made herſelf appear before marriage one of 
the ſweeteſt and moſt engaging young women in 
the world ; that during her virgin ſtate ſhe had 
never been ſeen, atleaſt by the complainant, with 


a ſingle frown on her brow, and was the very life 
and 
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and ſoul of every company ſhe was in; but that 
ſhe had not been married a week, when he diſ- 
covered that ſhe was (ſaving the court's preſence) 
a very devil incarnate : that ſcarce a day paſſed 
in which ſhe did not abuſe himſelf, ill- treat his 


friends, and whip all the children round; and 


that he was obliged to change his ſervants every 
half-year, except one old croſs devil of a cook- 
maid, whom ſhe kept to vex and plague him. 
The lady being called upon for her defence, de- 
nied any deception by which the marriage had been 
brought about, or could now be annulled ; for 
that all her acquaintance could teftify how good- 
natured ſhe was when ſhe was not contradicted; 
and that before marriage her huſband had never 
| contradicted her. She likewiſe pleaded recrimi- 
nation in bar of his complaint, and offered to 
prove, that he himſelf was one of the moſt croſs- 
tempered men in the world. The judge diſmiſ- 
ſed the complaint ; but recommended to the par- 
ties, ſince they ſeemed equally diflatisfied, to ſe- 
parate by mutual confent. The huſband ſeemed 
inclined to adopt-this propoſition ; but the lady 
rejected it; and, flinging out of court with a toſs 
up of one fide of her hoop, ſaid, ſhe had more 
ſpirit than to indulge him in that. The huſband 
growled ſomething, which I could not hear, and 
followed her. 


The 
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The ſecond complainant was dreſſed in a very 
ſhabby coat, and had a very indecent length of 
beard on his face. He prayed a diſſolution of 
his marriage, from a groſs deception in point 'of 
his wife's perſon and appearance. He was, he 
ſaid, chiefly induced to the match, from the 
beauty of her face and the elegance of her figure, 
which firſt had made her his toaſt, then his miſ- 
treſs, and laſtly his wife : that for ſome little time 
after his marriage, this deception was perfectly 
kept up: That in a few months, however, he be- 
gan to be ſenſible of it; and, after her becoming 
pregnant of her firſt child, it was apparent to 
every body: That, ſubſequent to that period, his 
wife totally neglected all attention to her ſhape 
and complexion ; and had ever ſince been ſo per- 
fect a ſlattern as to have forfeited all pretenſions 
to thoſe qualities, on the faith of which he had 
married her. The lady made no appearance, 
which ſome one in court ſuggeſted was owing to 
its being ſo early an hour, as ſhe ſeldom roſe till 
twelve, and never was dreſſed till three. Indeed, 
upon ſome queſtion of the judge, it came out, that 
the huſband had never ſeen her before marriage 
at an earlier hour, and ſeldom even then, but at 
great dinners, private balls, and public aſſem- 
blies. His Lordſhip delayed the further conſide- 
ration of the cauſe till another day, recommend- 


mg 
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ing to the gentleman, when he appeared there 
again, to ſhew the reſpe& due to the court, by 
rey: oh his beard 1 and PR_y on a clean 

ſhirt. 
| The third is profiener was an elderly denden 


with a wrinkled face, and a body ſeemingly very | 


_ infirm, who came forward to the bar by the help 
of a ſtaff or rather crutch. He repreſented to the 
court, that he had married afew years before, af- 
ter haviog lived a bachelor till he was turned of 
fixty, a young innocent girl, as he imagined, who 
had been bred up, at her father's: houſe in the 
country, in perfect ignorance of the town, its ex- 
pences and amuſements, who knew only how to 
knit, work fringes, and border an apron, to aſſiſt 
at making of a pudding, and conſtructing a gooſe- 
berry-pye ; whoſe greateſt expence was a filk 
gown once in two years, with acallico of her own 
making for morning wear; and whoſe higheſt 
pleaſure conſiſted in dancing at a country-wed- 
ding, or a Chriſtmas gambol. But that, not long 
after ſhe was married, ſhe contrived to have him 
bring her to town, where ſhe ſpent as much mo- 
ney in one month as it had coſt her father to keep 
her all her life before; and actually wore, at this 
moment, a cap and feathers, the price of which 
would have clothed her for a whole year in the 
country: That ſhe was ſcarcely ever at home, 

except 
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except when he had afked a dozen fine people to 
dinner or ſupper, and was ſeldom in bed till three 
in the morning: That ſhe. wauld not ſuffer any 
of his former companions to approach her, but 
kept company only with diſſipated young people 
of the other ſex, or extravagant and giddy women 
of her 'own. And therefore; from all thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, ſhewing the higheſt degree of decep- 
tion under which he had been inveigled to marry, 
he prayed a diſſolution of the matrimonial en- 
gagement, dropping ſome hints, at the ſame time, 
that the young lady might do very well for a 


younger and a gayer huſband, and that he would 


come down handſomely, to make her. worth a- 
nother man's taking. To this complaint it was 
anſwered, on the part of the lady, that there was 
no ſort of deception in the caſe; that ſhe had all 
along declared ſhe did not care a farthing for her 
intended huſband, but, on the contrary, hatedand 
abhorred him: That he had bribed her parents, 
who had partly frightened and partly cajoled her 
into the match, by the offer of large ſettlements, 
and the, flattering proſpect of being the wife of a 
very. rich man; ſo that, in the very nature of the 
contract, .ſhe gave up her perſon to her ſaid huſ- 
band in exchange for the enjoyment of ſuch plea- 
ſures as lris fortune could enable her to command 
ſor the preſent, and the hopes of what a large 

jointure 
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Jjointure might procure for the future: That, 
therefore, all the finery, amuſements, and ex- 


pence, which he complained of, were only parts 


of the firſt clauſe of the agreement; and that, 
whatever vexation or uneaſineſs her conduct 
might create to him, were but juſtifiable means of 
fulfilling the accompliſhment of the ſecond; The 
Chancellor delivered his opinion in favour of the 
reſpondent ; but propoſed, in compaſſion to the 
huſband, (which, however, the worthy judge de- 
clared his conduct had. little merited), that they 
ſhould compromiſe matters, by the lady's re- 
nouneing her right to the man, on being imme- 
diat ely veſted in her jointure. The lady was de- 
liberating on this propofal, when her Lord de- 
clared himſelf in the negative; and clearing his 
voice with a hem, hobbled out of court in a ſtep 
ſomewhat firmer than that in which he entered, 
ſaying, No body could tell- which of them might 
have the benefit of ſarvivorſhip. 

The next caſe was pretty ſimilar to the fore- 
going, except that the plaintiff was the wife, and 
the defendant her huſband ;'an old lady of three- 
ſcore verſus a young ſtout fellow of five-and- 
twenty. She alledged, that when a virgin ſhe 
had been made to believe he loved her to deſpe- 
ration; but had diſcovered, the very day of the 
n. that he was only enamoured of twenty 
thouſand 
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thouſand pounds ſhe happened to poſſeſs in the 
Long Annuities, The huſband denied the charge 
of deceiving her; for that ſhe knew, from the 
beginning of their acquaintance, that he wiſhed 
to marry the Long Annuities, which he ſaid, 
ſmiling, he would endeavour to make ſhorter» 
The lady on this loſt temper. © Do you dare 
to ſay ſo, Sir,” ſhe exclaimed ; “ you, whom I 
ſaved from a jail; you, who, before I took com- 
paſſion on you, had not a coat to your back, nor 
a dinner to your belly? Do you dare to look in 
my face, and ſay you did not deceive me?“ 
« Madam,” replied the ſpark, with an eaſy impu- 
dent air, „do you venture to ſhow that face, 
and to fay ſo?” On this ſhe broke out into ſuch 
a violent paſſion, and was ſo vehement in her out- 
cries, that the noiſe awaked me.“ *Twas but 
a Dream,” faid I, ſtarting from my chair ;— 
«and yet—'tis as well I am a bachelor.” 


Vol. II B 
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Judge is juſt, a Chancellor juſter fill, = * 
A Gownman learn d, a Biſhop what you will, WY * 
Wiſe, if a Minifter, Oc. Poers. *® 
1 ; | I ! 
T is an old, and has been a frequent obſerva- n 
tion, that men of genius ſeldom ſucceed in the h 


common buſineſs of life. I have no where, i! 
however, found it ſo happily illuſtrated, as by a h 
queſtion of Swift's, in a letter to Lord Boling- 21 
broke; “ Did you never (ſays he) obſerve one p1 
of your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt ivory en 
knife? Did you ever know the knife fail to go ſu 
the right way? whereas, if you had uſed a razor 
or a pen- knife, you had odds againſt you of Tan 
ſpoiling a whole ſheet.” pe 
The very idea of genius and of fine parts, im- lar 
plies that they ſhould be rare and uncommon. ſit 
The ordinary courſe of ſociety, therefore, has bee 
not been left to depend upon them ; but it has tis! 
been wiſely ordered, that the buſineſs of life, wh 
almoſt in all its departments, ſhould admit of per 
being carried on by ſuch men, and with ſuch vin 


talents, as are every day to be met with, of 
| The 
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The unexperienced and the vulgar are apt to 
judge of talents from the ſucceſs with which they 
are attended; to eſtimate the difficulty of ſitua- 


tions from their ſuppoſed importance, or from 


4 - the attention which they draw, and the rank 


which they confer in ſociety. 

With. them, the lawyer or the phyfician oh 
has obtained high reputation, or arrived at high 
practice, is concluded to poſſeſs more than ordi- 
nary talents for his profeſſion ; and if a perſon 
has commanded an army or a fleet with ſucceſs; 
if he has figured in either Houſe of Parliament; if 
he has made himſelf of importance togovernment, 
and filled a high department in the ſtate; the 
public ſet no bounds to their admiration, and 
every one concludes the genius and talents of 
ſuch a man to be of the higheſt magnitude. 

When we reſiſt, however, the glare of ſucceſs, 
and the impreſſion of public opinion, and call ex- 
perience to our aid in the examination of particu- 


lar inſtances, we ſhall find not only that all theſe 


ſituations have been attained, but that they have 
been filled, with credit to the poſſeſſors, and ſa- 
tisfaction to the public, by men whoſe talents and 
whoſe virtues were no ways extraordinary. Nay, 
perhaps, on a cloſer inveſtigation, we ſhall be con- 
vinced, that ſuch perſons owed to the mediocrity 
of their talents, and the defects or weakneſſes of 

B 2 their 
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their character, that elevation which to many has | 
appeared the attainment of genius, and the re- 


ward of virtue. 


| Lelius poſſeſſed uncommon talents. He deriv- 
ed from nature a correct judgment, a ſound and 
penetrating underſtanding; and his natural en- 
dowments were cultivated by a liberal education, 


an early acquaintance with the beſt writers, and 


a familiar intercourſe with men of genius and of 


letters. There were few branches of public or 
of national buſineſs, reſpecting which he was not 
poſſeſſed of ample information. His views with 
regard to them were always liberal, generally 
profound, and ſeldom failed of being juſt and 
well founded. 

As a ſpeaker, Lelius ſeldom addreſſed himſelf 
to the paſſions or the fancy of his audience. He 
had, however, an eaſy, and unembarraſſed elocu- 
tion, a fufficient command of language to com- 
municate his views with clearneſs and perſpicui- 
ty. His ſtyle, though ſimple and unadorned, 
was pure and correct ; and his manner, though 
plain, was forcible and manly. He had obtained 
a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, at a time of life 
when his reputation for knowledge was generally 
eſtabliſhed, when his talents were in their fulleſt 
vigour; and if at any time he offered his ſenti- 
ments, he never failed of being liſtened to with 
attention, 
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attention, or of finding them received with that 
reſpect to which they were ſo well entitled. 

The talents of Lelius, however were of a kind 
which very ſeldom diſpoſed him to make that ef- 
fort. Accuſtomed to inveſtigate with accuracy, 
to view his ſubject in every poſſible light, and to 
ſee the force of every difficulty which preſented 
itſelf, he was not eaſily ſatisfied with the extent 
of his information, nor convinced of the juſtice of 
his opinions; and men of more limitted views and 
ſhallower underſtandings, but of bolder or of 
raſher ſpirits, were generally allowed to carry 
away the reputation of that knowledge, and of 
thoſe talents, the extent of which would not al- 
low Lebus to difphy them. 

Cornelius had obtained an education equally li- 
beral, and had the ſame opportunities to improve 
himſelf by books and converſation ; nor were 
his knowledge and information leſs extenſive than 
that of Lelius. He was not perhaps altogether 
his equal in acuteneſs of underſtanding or ſtrength 
of judgment; but, if he fell ſhort in theſe, he no 
leſs ſurpaſſed him in a brilliancy of fancy and vi- 
gour of imagination, improved by an early ac- 
quaintance with whatever is beautiful or ſublime 
in the claſſical productions of ancient or of mo- 
dern times. | 


B 3 Full 
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Full of ſentiment and of feeling, enlivened 
by fancy, enriched by imagery, and often flow- 
ing in a ſtyle of the moſt claſſic beauty, the 
eloquence of Cornelius could not fail to command 
attention, and to be liſtened to with pleaſure. 

But, while his knowledge and his eloquence 
gained to Cornelius the reputation of an accom- 
pliſhed ſcholar, and a fine ſpeaker, his ideas were 
often too refined, and his views too looſe for bu- 
fineſs. His eloquence loſt its power of perſua- 
ſion, from an idea that it was calculated to dazzle 
rather than to inform; and though he often 
ſpoke with applauſs, and ſometimes with ſucceſs, 
it never procured him the reputation of a man 
of buſineſs, nor raiſed him te any conſiderable 
ſhare of public truſt or public power. If it 
had, we ſhould in all probability have ſeen how 
widely that fancy and imagination, by which 
Cornelius was ſo. well qualified to diſplay ſup- 
poſed advantages or blemiſhes in the meaſures 
and the conduct of others, differ from that cool 
judgment and thoſe plain talents which are fit to 
direct men in the choice of their own. 

Claudius had neither the profound knowledge 
of Lelius, nor the genius and imagination of 
Cornelius, and he had received an education 
much leſs liberal than that of either. 


Claudius, 
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Claudius, however, with little knowledge, no 
fineneſs of genius, and a taſte altogether unculti- 
vated, had derived from nature a quickneſs of 
parts and readineſs of apprehenſion, which, for 
the common purpoſes of life, are of ineſtimable 
advantage. The reach of his underſtanding, and 
the range of his ideas were limited ; but it was 
an underſtanding of that kind which within 
theſe limits diſcerned its object with clearneſs, 
and formed its opinions on all occaſions with ce- 
lerity and deciſion, 

Claudius's eloquence could neither compare in 
purity or correctneſs with that of Lelius, nor in 
eloquence and beauty with that of Cornelius. 
The ſame caſt of mind, however, which gave to 
Claudius a quickneſs in forming his opinions, 
gave him a readineſs in calling up and bringing 
together thoſe views and arguments which ſeem- 
ed fitted to ſupport them, as well as a facility of 
cloathing his ideas in language, which, though 
generally incorrect, and ſeldom elegant, was 
always clear, and derived from the ſanguine and 
ardent mind of the ſpeaker a certain degree of 
warmth and force, the effects of which, in a 
popular aſſembly, are often found ſuperior to 
the juſteſt reaſoning, and the moſt finiſhed elo- 
quence. 


B 4 If 
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If the ſpeeches of Claudius were leſs beautiful 
than thoſe of Cornelius, they ſeldomer wandered 
from the ſubject; and they were not only better 
adapted to their object, but had more the appear- 
ance of plainneſs and fincerity. Though they 
afforded leſs pleaſure, they had a ſtronger ten- 
dency to convince; and had often credit for 
more ſolidity, not from their greater weight of 
argument, but from a want of thoſe ornaments 
by which the arguments of Cornelius were ac- 
companied. If he thought with leſs preciſion, 
and had leſs knowledge of his ſubje& than Le- 
lius, he never heſitated like him, amidſt the la- 
bour of illuſtration, or with an anxiouſneſs for 


perſpicuity, but preſſed forward on his hearers 


with a boldneſs which they often miſtook for 
proof, and a confidence that paſſed for demon- 
ſtration, 

The ſame turn of mind which enſured the 


ſucceſs of Claudius as a ſpeaker, not only obtain. 


ed him a higher reputation, but in reality con- 
ferred upon him a greater capacity for the con- 
duct of public buſineſs, for the ordinary detail of 
which his plain good ſenſe was more adapted, 
than the lively fancy and fine genius of Corneli- 
us; for ſuch buſineſs his bold and deciſive tem- 
per was better fitted, than that underſtanding 
which in Lelius was attended with an indeciſion, 
and 
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and an undetermined anxiety, which the hurry of 
buſineſs, and the courſeof affairs willnot admit of. 
On a review of theſe characters, therefore, 
while we reſpect the ſuperior underſtanding of 
Lelius, and admire the fine genius and accom- 
pliſhments of Cornelius, we at the ſame time ſee 
that they were leſs fitted for the conduct of af- 
fairs, and the buſtle of life, than the active, tho 
leſs profound underſtanding, and the ſound, tho? 
leſs brilliant and leſs cultivated talents of Clau- 
dius; we eaſily perceive why theſe not only did, 
but why they were likely, and indeed entitled to 
confer ſuperior ſucceſs in the attainment of thoſe 

objects at which they had choſen to aſpire. 
Such examples, I believe, almoſt every period 
would afford, if of every period we were able to 
collect the hiſtory from impartial and unbiaſſed 
teſtimony. Were the characters of thoſe who 
have attained ftations of eminence always drawn 
by well informed or faithful relators, whoſe views 
were not dazzled by grandeur, or their praiſe ſe- 
cured by patronage, we ſhould find the elevation 
of ſuch men aſcribable to talents of a much lower 
rank than thoſe lofty attributes with which their 
panegyriſts inveſt them; and could the unſuc- 
ceſsful find hiſtorians, their relations would fre- 
quently convince us, that, independently of the 
numberleſs accidents which diſturb the courſe of 
B 5 ſociety, 
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ſociety, and diſappoint the beſt founded hopes, 
and moſt probable means of ſucceſs, even in thoſe 
departments of life where genius and talents may 
be ſuppoſed moſt neceſſary, men are as apt to 
fail from too large as from too ſmall a ſhare of 
thoſe envied endowments. | 

And if we take into the account that dignity 
of ſoul, often the attendant of high talents, which 
places them above the accommodating compli- 
ances of inferior minds; or the effect of thoſe 
delicate feelings from which the man of genius 
will often find himſelf hurt by incidents to which 
common ſpirits can eaſily ſubmit ; we ſhall diſ- 
cover many additional ſources of that diſappoint- 
ment which he is apt to meet with, and be till 
more ſatisfied, that ſuperior talents and fin: ge- 
nius are inſtruments too finely tempered for. the 
common drudgery of life, and were not meant 
to reap their reward from the ſucceſsful purſuit 
of buſineſs or ambition, 
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No. 40. SATURDAY, Nov. 5. 1785. 


To the AuTHoR of the Lou N GER. 


SIR, 


IN the works of your predeceſſors, as well as 
in every other book of didactic wiſdom, much 
ſtreſs is laid on the advantages of a cultivated 
education, of an early acquaintance with the 
celebrated authors of antiquity. From Cicero 
downwards, (and indeed much more anciently 
than Cicero), the benefits of learning have been 
enumerated, which is held forth as the ſureſt 
road to reſpect, to advancement, and to hap» 
pineſs. | 

There was a time, Mr. Lounger, when this was 
my own opinion; and, ſeconded by the wiſhes 
of my parents, I early applied myſelf to every 
branch of learning which their circumſtances, 
rather narrow ones, could ſet within my reach. 
As I was intended for the church, I received an 
academical education ſuited to that profeſſion 
and acquired, beſides a conſiderable knowledge, 
as was generally allowed, in different departments 


of 
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of ſcience not abſolutely requiſite to the ſituation 


of a clergyman. For the acquiſition of theſe 1 


was indebted to the generous aſſiſtance of a gen- 
tleman whoſe godſon I happened to be. He uſed 
to ſay, that a clergyman in this country ſhould 
know ſomething more than divinity ; that he 
muſt be the phyſician, the geographer, and the 
naturaliſt of his pariſh : And accordingly, to the 
ſcanty allowance of my father, he made an ad- 
dition equal to the procuring me an opportunity 
of acquiring the different branches of knowledge 
connected with thoſe ſtudies, 

By the favour of the ſame gentleman, I lately 
procured a recommendation to a friend of his, a 
Baronet in my native county, who has in his gift 
the preſentation to a conſiderable living, of which 
the preſent incumbent is in ſuch a valetudinary 
Nate, as makes his ſurviving long a matter of 
very little probability. To this recommendation 
a very favourable anſwer was received, expreſ- 
five of the great regard which the Baronet and 
his family bore to the gentleman who patroniſed 
me, and accompanied with what we thought a 
very fortunate piece of condeſcenſion and polite- 
neſs, an invitation for me to ſpend a week or two 
at the Baronet's country- ſeat during the autumn 

vacation. Of this I need not ſay how happy we 
were to accept. My family rejoiced at the in- 


troduction 
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troduction which I was about to procure to the 
notice and complacency of a great man's houle, 
and confidered it as the return which they had 
always hoped for all their trouble and expence 
about my education. My own pride was not ſi- 
lent on the ſubject. I looked on this viſit as an 
opportunity afforded me of diſplaying the talents 
with which I flattered myſelf I was endowed, and 
the knowledge I had been at ſuch pains to at- 
tain. 

When I arrived at the Baronet's, I found him 
and his Lady a good deal diſappointed with my 
appearance and addreſs, which I now firſt per- 
ceived to want ſomething which was effential to 
good company. I felt an aukwardneſs, which 
my want of mixing with the world had occa- 
ſioned, and an embarraſſment which all my 
knowledge did not enable me to overcome. For 
theſe, however, Sir John and Lady F—- felt 
rather compaſſion than diſpleaſure, and delivered 
me over to the valet de chambre, to make me 
ſomewhat ſmarter, as they called it, by having my 
hair more modiſhly dreſſed, and the cut of my 
coat altered; an improvement which I rather felt 
as an indignity, than acknowledged as a favour, 
Theſe preliminaries being adjuſted, I was ſuffered 
to come into company, where I expected to make 
up for the deficiency of my exterior, by diſplay- 

wg 
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ing the powers of my mind, and the extent of 
my knowledge. But I diſcovered, to my infinite 
mortification, that my former ſtudies had been 
altogether miſapplied, and that in my preſent ſi- 
tuation they availed me nothing. My knowledge 
of the learned languages, of claſſical authors, of 
the hiſtory, the philoſophy, and the poetry of the 
ancients, I met with no occafion to introduce, 
and no hearers to underſtand ; but it was found 
that I could neither carve, play whiſt, ſing a 
catch, or make up one in a country dance. A 
young lady, a viſitor of the family, who was ſaid 
to be a great reader, tried me with the enigmas 
of the Lady's Magazine, and declared me im- 
practicably dull. Geography, aſtronomy, or na- 
tural hiſtory, Sir John and his companions nei- 
ther underſtood nor cared for; but ſome of them 
reminded the Baronet, in my-preſence, of a cler- 
gyman they had met with in one of their excur- 
fions, a man of the moſt complete education, who 
was allowed to be the beſt Bowler in the county, 
a dead ſhot, rode like the devil, (theſe were the 
gentleman's words), and was a ſure hand at find- 
ing a hare. 

If theſe qualities are not very clerical, they may 
however be deemed innocent ; but I find, from 
the diſcourſe of the family, that ſome other things 
are required of Sir John's parſon, which it would 

| | not 
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not be ſo eaſy for a good conſcience to comply 
with. He muſt now and then drink a couple of 
bottles, when the company chuſes to be frolick- 
ſome; he muſt wink at certain indecencies in 
language, and irregularities in behaviour; and 
once, when Sir ſohn had fat rather longer chan 
uſual after dinner, he told me, that a clergyman, 
to be an honeſt fellow, muſt have nothing of re- 
ligion about him. 

In the ſecluſion of a college, I may perhaps 
have over-rated the uſefulneſs of ſcience, and the 
value of intellectual endowments; my pride of 
ſcholarſhip, therefore, I ſhould be willing to 0- 
vercome, ſince find that learning confers ſo lit- 
tle eſtimation in the world : But as, on the ſcore 
of qualifications, I am incapable of what is de- 
fired, and, in the article of indulgencies, will ne- 
ver ſubmit to what is expected : Is it not my 
duty, Mr. Lounger, to reſign my pretenſions to 
the living which was promiſed me ? Though I 
dread the reproaches of my parents, whom the 
proſpect of having me ſo ſoon provided for had 
made happy; though I fear to offend my bene- 
factor who recommended me to Sir John, and at 
the ſame time aſſured me that he was one of the 
beſt ſort of men he knew; yet ſurely to pur- 
chaſe patronage and favour by ſuch arts is un- 
worthy, to inſure them by ſuch compliances is 
criminal. I am, &. MODESTUS. 


In 
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In the courſe of my late excurſion to the lai 
country, I have ſeen ſome inſtances of the evil fe 
complained of by my correſpondent, which e- ne 

. qually ſurpriſed and grieved me. The proprie= qu 
tor of a country pariſh, if he has the true pride do 
and feeling of his ſtation, will conſider himſelf eu 
as a kind of ſovereign of the domain ; bound, di 
like all other ſovereigns, as much for his own bu 
ſake as for theirs, to promote the intereſts and un 


the happineſs of his people. So much of both pl. 
depend on the choice of their paſtor, that per- ly, 
haps there is no appointment which he has the mi 
power of making, more material to the proſperi- ha 
ty and good order of his eſtate. The advantages hi, 


of rational religion, or the evils which ariſe from inc 
its abuſe, which are often the effects of a proper cal 
or improper nomination of a clergyman, form a v2 
character of the people of a diſtrict not more im- th 
portant to their morals and eternal intereſts, than an 
to their temporal welfare and proſperity. th 

I was very much pleaſed, in my late viſit at gu 


Colonel Cauſtic's, with the appearance and deport- 
ment of the clergyman of his pariſh, who was a ne 
frequent viditor of my friend's and his fiſter's. ph 
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The Colonel, after drawing his character in a 
very favourable way, concluded with telling me, 
that he had ſeen ſomething of the world, having 
officiated in the early part of his life as the chap- 
lain of a regiment. 'To this circumſtance, I con- 
feſs, I was inclined to impute ſome of the Colo- 
nel's predilection in his favour ; but a little ac- 
quaintance with him convinced me, that he had 
done the good man no more than juſtice in his 
eulogium. There was ſomething of a placid 
dignity in his aſpect; of a politeneſs, not of form, 
but of ſentiment, in his manner; of a mildneſs, 
undebaſed by flattery, in his converſation, equally 
pleaſing and reſpectable. He had now no fami- 
ly, as Miſs Cauſtic informed me, having had the 
misfortune to loſe his wife, and two children ſhe 
had brought him, a good many years ago. But 
his pariſhioners are his family, ſaid ſhe. His look 
indeed was parental, with ſomething above the 
cares, but not the charities of this world; and o- 
ver a caſt of ſeriouſneſs, and perhaps melancholy, 
that ſeemed to be reſerved for himſelf, there was 
an eaſy chearfulneſs, and now and then a gaiety, 
that ſpoke to the innocent pleaſures of life a lan- 
guage of kindneſs and indulgence. 

«Tis the religion of a gentleman,” ſaid Colo- 
nel Cauſtic. —**Tis the religion of a philoſo- 
pher,“ ſaid I. Tis ſomething more uſeful than 

either,“ 
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either,” ſaid his ſiſter. Did you know his la- 


bours as I have ſometimes occaſion to do ! 'The 
compoſer of differences; the promoter of peace 
and of contentment; the encourager of induſtry, 
ſobriety, and all the virtues that make the lower 
ranks proſperous and happy. He gives to reli- 
gion a certain graciouſneſs which allures to its 
ſervice, yet in his own conduct he takes leſs in- 
dulgence that many that preach its terrors. The 
duties of his function are his pleaſures, and his 
doctrine is, that every man will experience the 
ſame thing, if he brings his mind fairly to the 
trial: That to fill our ſtation well is in every ſta- 

tion to be happy.” 
tc The great and the wealthy, I have heard the 
good man ſay,” continued the excellent ſiſter of 
my friend, . to whom refinement and fancy open 
a thouſand ſources of delight, do not make the 
proper allowance for the inferior rank of men, 
That rank has ſcarce any exerciſe of mind or ima- 
gination but one, and that one is religion; we 
are not to wonder if it ſometimes wanders into 
the gloom of ſuperſtition, or the wilds of enthu- 
ſiaſm. To keep this principal warm but pure, to 
teach it as the goſpel has taught it, © the mother 
of good works,” as encouraging, not excuſing our 
duties, the guide at the ſame time, and the ſweet- 
ner of life; To diſpenſe this ſacred treaſure as 
| the 
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the balm of diſtreſs, the cordial of diſeaſe, the 
conqueror of death ! Theſe are the privileges 
which I enjoy, which I hope I have uſed for the 
good of my people : They have hitherto ſhed 
ſatisfaction on my life, and I truſt will ſmooth 
its cloſe !” 

« Tis the religion of a Chriſtian !” ſaid Miſs 
Cauſtic. - 


2. 
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Ne 41. SATURDAY, Nov. 12. 178g. 
Pandere res alta note et caligine merſas, VI IG. 


To the AUTHOR of the LouN GER. 


S I R, 


THroven the preſent age is undoubtedly 


poſſeſſed of a great deal of knowledge and 


ſcience of which former periods could not boaſt, 


yet it muſt, on the other hand, be allowed, 
that we are apt to plume ourſelves upon our ac- 
quirements fully as much as we are entitled to, 
We pretend a ſuperiority over ancient times, 
not only on account of the diſcoveries we have 
made, but of the prejudices we have overcome, 
and ſmile with a contemptuous ſelf-importance 
on the eaſy faith of our anceſtors, 

Of this latter ſort is the credit which almoſt 
every modern takes for a total diſbelief of ſpirits, 
apparitions, and witches. Not a ſchool-boy now- 
a-days who does not laugh at the exiſtence of 
avitchcraft and ſorcery ; and, if he has ever heard 
of the ſtatute-book, he ſilences every argument, 


by 
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by the quotation of the act of parliament which 
repealed the ancient laws by which thoſe crimes 
were puniſhable, and thus expreſſed the ſenſe of 
the legiſlature that no ſuch crimes exiſted. 
Let it is certain, that many of the wiſeſt and 
beſt-informed among our forefathers had a firm 
belief in the exiſtence of witchcraft and ſorcery, 
and one of the moſt learned of our monarchs ac- 
tually wrote a treatiſe on the ſubject. To this 
ſome of the leſs aſſuming of our modern ſceptics 
anſwer, that though, at the time of paſſing the 
old laws now repealed, and of writing that royal 
and learned treatiſe above mentioned, ſuch a dia- 
bolical art and myſtery might really. and truly 
prevail ; yet now, in the 18th century, it is no 
longer practiſed, and that witchcraft, conjura- 
tion, and ſorcery, are entirely aboliſhed and un- 
known. 

I, for my part, have more reverence for the 
penetration of our forefathers, than to ſuppoſe 
they could have been deceived as to what hap- 
pened in their own time; and further, I am not 
aſhamed to confeſs my belief that even yet there 
exiſts ſuch an art as that of witchcraft ; nor do I 
deſpair of bringing over my readers to this opi- 
nion, if they will liſten with candour to the proofs 
I propoſe in this paper to bring in ſupport of it · 

| I con- 
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I conceive the faireſt way of doing this to be, 
to cite, from the beſt authority among the old 
writers, the appearances they particularly remar- 
ked, and the facts they ſpecifically ſet forth, of 
the practice of this unchriſtian and diabolical art 
in their time ; and then to appeal to the expe- 


E 


rience and obſer vation of every unprejudiced per- 


ſon, whether ſuch appearances and facts are not 
at this day frequently and commonly ſeen and 
known. If this be allowed, it may, I think, fair- 
ly be preſumed, that tlie ſame cauſes produce the 
ſame effects, that theſe extraordinary phaeno- 
mena are now, as formerly, the effect of unna- 
tural means, to wit, of witchcraft, ſorcery, or 
conjuration. : 

The treatiſe of King Famer, I ſhould certainly 
chuſe as the higheſt authority on this ſubject, 
were it not, from its dialogiſtic form, rather dit- 
fuſe, and not eaſily compreſlible into the ſhort 
limits of your paper. I ſhall therefore extract, 
from anotherwriter, a contemporary of that wiſe 
and learned Monarch, a more brief account of 
the different ſorts of witchcraft, which however, 
is chiefly taken from, and in moſt particulars 
entirely agrees with the Dialogues of the King 
on that ſubject. 

« I think it good,” ſays that writer, « in this 
place, to ſet down the divers ſorts and claſſes of 

| thoſe 
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thoſe unlawful and accurſed dealers in witchcraft, 
conjuration, enchantment, and ſorcery, on whom 
the late wiſe and wholeſome law (anno ſecundo, 
vulgo primo, * cap. 12.) doth ſpecially at- 
tach. 

« 1, There are who, moulding images of 
perſons on whom they mean to practiſe, and 
making up the ſame to ſomething of human ſi- 
militude, with wax, paint, hair, and other ma- 
terials, do ſtick into the ſame, ſciflars, long pins, 
and other piercing weapons, and at the laſt lay- 
ing the ſame before a ſtrong fire, as the wax of 


the image melteth away, ſo doth the fleſh of the 


poor wight whom it repreſenteth (which was at 
firſt tortured and torn as with the wounding of 
ſuch ſharp inſtruments as aforeſaid) burn and 
conſume with ſtrange pains and pinings. 

« 2, Others there be, exceeding rife in Lap- 
land, Finland, and other wild parts of the world, 
who at their nightly meetings, by incantations 
and uncouth form of words, calling the arch 
fiend to their aid, and being ſometimes armed 
with charms, and amulets of ſtrange ſhape and 
divers colours, theſe withered and deviliſh hags 
do raiſe ſtorms, tempeſts, and angry appearances 
of the ſky, to the wreck of many goodly ſhips, 
and rich merchandize. 


10 3. 
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« 3, A third kind is of thoſe who being more 
ſtirred with the greed of lucre, than pricked on 
(as the two laſt-mentioned ſorts) with anger and 
revenge, do, by compact with the devil, procure 
to themſelves much wealth in gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones, which they find in cheſts, caſ- 
kets and other places, into which no man could 
put the ſame by any natural means. But herein 
oft-times is manifeſt the notable deceit of the 
great father of lies, that- the ſaid gold and other 
precious things ſhall in a ſhort ſpace, be turned 
again into ſtones, droſs, or other unvalued ſub- 
ſtances, whereof Satan (as may be conjectured) 
did firſt by his power and art make and faſhion 
the ſame. 

&« 4. There is likewiſe to be noted a power 
which ſuch wizards and ſorcerers do poſſeſs, of 
tranſporting themſelves inviſibly, ſo that no man 
knoweth whence they came, nor whither they 
go, and of entering houſes, though the ſame be 
barred againſt them in all manner of uſual pa{- 
ſage and acceſs, diſquieting and affraying the in- 
habitants thereof; though generally, (as our 
Royal Maſter well obſerveth in his moſt learned 
Dialogue on Demonologie, book 3. chap. 1.) 
when thoſe wizards or ſpirits (for their kind and 
ſpecies ſeemeth not well determined) haunt cer- 


tain houſes that are dwelt in, it is a ſure token 
of 
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of groſſe ignorance, or of ſome groſſe and ſlande- 
rous ſinnes amongſt the inhabitants thereof.” 


Now, to bring examples of the various kinds of 


witchcraft ſimilar to the above, which ſtill con- 


tinue to be practiſed in modern times. Is not 


Miſs „to whoſe health I have drank ſo many 
bumpers, plainly a witch of the firſt claſs ? Does 
ſhe not make up an image like a human one, 
with wax (otherwiſe pomatum) and paint (as is 
ſometimes alledged), hair, and other materials, 
ſtick into the ſame /ciſars, long pins, and other 
piercing weapons, and which cauſeth thoſe on 
whom ſhe intends to practice to burn and con- 
ſume with ſtrange pains and pinings? I muſt 
further obſerve here, that my author, onthis part 


of his ſubject, differs from his Royal Maſter on 


the queſtion, Whether it is lawful, by the help 
of another witch, to cure the diſeaſe that is caſten 
on by the craft of the firſt 7” which queſtion the 
King had anſwered in the negative; but this later 
writer argues for the lawfulneſs of that mode 
of cure. Our modern bexwitched accordingly ſeem 
almoſt univerſally to agree in the latter opinion. 

The nightly meetings of the older ſpecies of 
witch, mentioned by the above author in the ſe- 
cond place, have ſurely come within the know- 
ledge of moſt of my readers. In the inner room 
of ſome very great ladies houſes, on what is 

Vor. II. C called 
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called (by a phraſe probably borrowed: from this | 


very act of witchcraft) a rout-night, are not cer- 


- tain magical ſounds and incantations-uſed ! Is not 


the arch-fiend frequently called on by name ? 
Are there not, on a table, ſometimes in a little 


caldron, amulets to be ſeen of ſtrange ſhapes and L 


divers colours? Are there not ſtorms raiſed, and 
angry appearances,? Undoubtedly all thoſe cir- 
cumſtances are known to exiſt. That, however, 
no innocent perſon may ſuffer from my accuſa- 
tion, and that the Lord of any ſuch great Lady 
may not, like the good Nuke of Glouce/*cr of old, 
ſuffer for the witchcraft of his wife, I muſt in 
juſtice add, that the huſbands of theſe ladies are 
in general no conjurers. 

Of the third kind of thoſe unlawful dealers 
with the devil, there is no want of examples a- 
mong us. Do we not ſee men every day, who, 
by compact with the devil, (for we know not of 
any natural means by which they could accom- 
pliſh it), procure to themſelves much wealth, 
gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones ! Is not Mr. ——, 
who was a few years ago worth nothing, but who 
now keeps his chariot, entertains people of the 
firſt faſhion, gives the moſt ſumptuous entertain- 
ments, and drinks the higheſt priced wines; in 
ſhort, vies in expence with men of the : greateſt 


fortunes, evidently a conjurer of this claſs? As to 
the 


. 
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the tranſmutation of this gold and other precious 


materials into their former ſtate of droſs, and o- 


ther things of no value, I leave that point of fi- 
militude to the evidence of thoſe gentlemen's 


* creditors. ' 


As to the ſpecies deſcribed in the 4th ſection 
of the learned author above quoted, I fee in moſt 


houſes of faſhionable reſort wizards of a deſcrip- 
tion reſembling thoſe who poſſeſs the power of 
* inviſibletranſportation mentioned by this writer; 
men whole deſcent no body knows, of whom no 
one can tell whence they came, and who them- 
| ſelves confeſs their ignorance whither they ſhall 
go, who talk of intimacies with people of moſt 


diſtinguiſhed rank, both at home and abroad, and 
give hints of having been in the moſt private re- 
ceſſes of palaces and hotels, who muſt undoubt- 


edly have been carried thither by ſome ſuperna- 


tural power, and who, according to the teſtimo- 
ny of people who are known to have been in 
ſome of thoſe places at the time, muſt have ac- 
tually been there in an inviſible ſtate. Is it not 
alſo commonly a token (as our author phraſes 
it) of « groſſe ignorance and ſlanderous ſinne“ in 
the inhabitants of the houſes where ſuch wizards 
or ſpirits do for the moſt part haunt? Do not 
many of them get into ſuch houſes, though the 
doors are barred againſt them, and all manner of 


C 2 uſual 
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uſual acceſs is denied ? And is not the cure of 


| ſuch a plague exactly the ſame in theſe days as 


in the time of King James, by prayer to God 


. uſed in the houſe,” or © by the inhabitants there- 


of purging themſelves, by amendment of life, 
from ſuch ſinnes as have procured the extraor- 
dinary plague of thoſe evil ſpirits haunting the 
ſame ?” | | 

I think I have now fully evinced the truth of 
the propoſition with which I ſet out. I ſhall 
only add one other inſtance, of which I think, 
Sir, you are particularly qualified to atteſt the 
truth. An author of a periodical paper, who 
knows the minds of the ladies better than them- 
ſelves ; who reads characters as a phyſician reads 
diſeaſes, by merely looking on the faces of his 
patients; who can prognoſticate the change of 
manners, the riſe of faſhions, the downfall of 
wits, and the decay of beauties ;—if ſuch a man 
is not a conjurer, he is abſolutely good for no- 
thing. IT am, &c. 

 ANTIQUO-MODERNUS. 
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To the AUTHOR of the LouNGER. 


SIR, 


I WAS much pleaſed with the mention, made 
by your friend Colonel Cauſtic, of our poet 
Hamilton of Bangour. I have always regarded 
him as holding a diſtinguiſhed rank among the 
fine writers of his age, and as having done ſignal 
credit to the. genius of his country. Yet his 
works do not appear to me to be ſo well known, 
nor to be held in ſuch high eſteem, as they de- 
ſerve. Permit me, therefore, to recommend 
them to your readers. = 
The poems of Hamilton diſplay regular deſign, 
juſt ſentiments, fanciful invention, pleaſing ſen- 
ſibility, elegant diction, and ſmooth verſification. 
His genius was aided by taſte, and his taſte was 
improved by knowledge. He was not only well 
acquainted with the moſtelegant modern writers, 
but with thoſe of antiquity. Of theſe remarks, 
his poem, entitled Contemplation, or The Triumph 
of Love, affords ſufficient illuſtration. 
C 3 The 
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The deſign of this Poem is regular. The poet 
diſplays in it the ſtruggles, relapſes, recoveries, 
and final diſcomfiture of a mind ſtriving with an 
obſtinate and habituated paſſion. It has, in the 
language of the critics, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It exhibits an action in its riſe, pro- 
greſs, and termination. The Poet repreſents 
himſelf as wiſhing to withdraw histhoughts from 
inferior ſubjects, and fix them on ſuch as he holds 
better ſuited to a rational, and ſtill more to a phi- 
loſophical ſpirit. He muſt be aided in this high 
exerciſe by Contemplation ; and the aſſiſtance of 
this auguſt perſonage muſt be duly ſolicited. 
Accordingly, the Poem opens with a fine addrefs 
to the © Voice divine,” the Power of Poetry. 


Go forth, invok'd, O Voice divine! 

And iflue from thy ſacred ſhrine ! 

Go, ſearch each ſolitude around 

Where Contemplation may be found, &c. 


But Contemplation muſt not only be duly ſoli- 
cited, but properly received and attended; and 
therefore a company of various but ſuitable aſſo- 
ciates are invited: 


Bring Faith, endued with eagle eyes, 
That joins this earth to diſtant ſkies, &c.— 
Devotion, 


N 
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Contemplation are very properly prohibited; and 
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Devotion, high above that ſoars; 
And ſings exulting, and adores, &c. 
Laſt, to crown all; with thefe'be join'd 
The decent nun, fair Peace' of Mind, 
Whom Innocence; e'er yet betray'd, 


Bore young in Eden's happy ſhade; 


Reſign'd, contented, meek, and mild, 
Of blameleſs mother, blameleſs child. 


In like manner; ſuch paſſions as are adverſe to 


in this catalogue are included, among others, Se- 
perſtition, Zeal, Hypocriſy, Malice, and all inhu- 
man affeftidns. The Poet ſeems chiefly ſolici- 
tous to prohibit Love. Of him and his intruſion 
he appears particularly apprehenfive. Yet, in 
the confidence of his preſent mood, he would diſ- 
guiſe his apprehenſions, and treats this formidable 
adverſary, not only with defiance, but with con- 
tempt. 


But chiefly Love, Love far off fly, 
Nor interrupt my privacy. 
*Tis not for thee, capricious pow'r, 
Weak tyrant of a fev'riſh hour, 
Fickle, and ever in extremes, 
My radiant day of Reaſon beams; 
And ſober Contemplation's ear 
Diſdains thy ſyren tongue to hear. 
4 Speed 
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Speed thee on changeful wings away 
Io where thy willing ſlaves obey. 

Go, herd amongſt thy wonted train, 

The falſe, th' inconſtant and the vain ; 

Thou haſt no ſubject here; begone ! 

Contemplation comes anon. 


The action proceeds. The Poet attends to ſc- 
lemn objects; engages in important enquiries; 
conſiders the diverſified condition of human life; 
dwells on the ample proviſion made by nature 
for human happineſs; dwells on the happineſs 
of ſocial affections; is thus led imperceptibly to 
think of love; mentions Monimia, and relapſes. 


Ah me! What, helpleſs, have J ſaid? 
Unhappy, by myſelf betrayed ! 

I deem'd, but ah]! I deem'd in vain, 
From the dear image to refrain, &c. 


He makes another effort, but with equal ſuc- 
ceſs; he makes another, and another; he will 
exalt his mind by acts of devotion, or plunge into 
the gloom of melancholy. But the influences of 
the predominant paſſion ſtill return to the charge, 
and reſtore their object: on the heights of devo- 
tion, or in the ſhades of melancholy, he till 

meets 
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meets with Monimia. Such is the progreſs of 
the Poem; and in the concluſion, we have an 
intereſting view of the Poet, yielding to his ad- 
verſary, but ſtriving to be reſigned. 


Paſs but ſome fleeting momeats o'er, 
'This rebel heart ſhall beat no more, &c. 


The juſtneſs of the Poet's ſentiments is next 
to be mentioned. He illuſtrates the power of 
habituated paſſion over reaſon and reflection. 
Fart her, he illuſtrates, that though the attention 
be engaged with objects of the moſt oppoſite 
kind to that of the reigning paſſion, yet till it 
returns. He ſhews too, that this happens, not- 
withſtanding the moſt determined reſolutionsand 
purpoſes to the contrary. All this he does not 
formally, but by ingenious and indirect inſinua- 
tion. He alſo illuſtrates a curious proceſs in the 
conduct of our intellectual powers, when under 
the dominion of ſtrong emotion. He ſhews the 
manner by which prevailing paſſions influence 
our thoughts in the aſſociation of ideas; that 
they do not throw their objects upon the mind 
abruptly, or without coherence, but proceed by a 
regular progreſs; for that, how different ſoever 
ideas or objects may be from one another, the 
prevailing or habituated paſſion renders the mind 

C 5 acute 
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acute in diſcerning among them common quali- 
ties, or circumſtances of agreement or corre- 
{pondence, otherwiſe latent, or not obvious: That 


theſe common qualities are dexterouſly uſed by 


the mind, as uniting links,or means of tranſition; 
and that thus, not incoherently, but by the na- 
tural connection moſt commonly of reſemblance, 
the ruling paſſion brings its own object to the fore 
ground, and into perfe& view. Thus our Poet, 
in the progreſs of his action, has recourſe to 
friendſhip. He dwells on the happineſs that con- 
nection beſtows; he wiſhes for a faithful friend; 
his imagination figures ſuch a perſon, 


In whoſe ſoft and gentle breaſt, 
His weary ſoul may take her reſt; 


and then, by eaſy tranſition, inveſts this friend 
with a female form, with the form of Monimia: 


Grant, Heaven, if Heaven means bliſs for me, 
Monimia ſuch and long may be. 


In like manner, having recourſe to devotion, 
in a ſpirit of rational piety, he ſolicits the aid of 
Heaven to render hin virtuous. He perſonifies 
Virtue; places her in a triumphal car, attended 
by a ſuitable train; one of her attendants, a fe- 

male 
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male diſtinguiſhed by high pre-eminence, muſt 
alſo be diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior beauty, muſt re- 
ſemble the faireſt of human beings, muſt re- 
ſemble Monimia: 


While chief in beauty, as in place, 

She charms with dear Monimia's grace. 
Monimia ſtill, here once again! 

O!] fatal name; O dub ious ſtrain, &c. 
Far off the glorious rapture flown, 
Monimia rages here alone. 

In-vain; Love's fupitive, I try 

From the- commanding power to fly, &c.— 
Why didſt thou, cruel Love, again 
Thus drag me back to earth and pain? 
Well hop'd I, Love, thou wouldſt retire 
Before the bleſs'd Jeſſean lyre, 
Devotion's harp-would-charm-to reſt, 
The evil ſpirit in my breaſt; 

But the deaf adder till diſdains 

To liten-to-the chanter's ſtrains. - 


The whole Poem illuſtrates the difficulty and ne- 
ceſſity of governing our thoughts, no leſs than 
our paſſions. 

In enumerating the woſt remarkable qualities 
in Hamilton's poetical works, beſides regularity 
of deſign, and juſtneſs of thought or ſentiment, 

] men+ 
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I mentioned fanciful invention; and of this par- 
ticular I ſhall, in like manner, offer ſome illuſtra- 
tion. 

Fanciful invention is, in truth, the quality that, 
of all others, diſtinguiſhes, and is chiefly charac- 
teriſtic of poetical compoſition. The beauties of 
deſign, ſentiment, and language, belong to every 
kind of fine writing : But invention alone cre- 
ates the Poet, and is a term nearly of the ſame 
ſignification with poetical genius. A poet is ſaid 
to have more or leſs genius, according to his 
powers of fancy or invention. That Hamilton 
poſſeſſes a conſiderable portion of this talent, is 
manifeſt in many of his compoſitions, and parti- 
cularly ſo in his Contemplation. This appears evi- 
dent from ſome paſſages already quoted. But, 


though our poet poſſeſſes powers of invention, he 


is not endowed with all the powers of invention, 
nor with thoſe of every kind. His genius ſeems 
qualified for deſcribing ſome beautiful ſcenes and 
objects of external nature, and for delineating 
with the embelliſhments of allegory, ſome paſ- 
fions and affections of the human mind. 

Still, however, his imagination is employed a- 
mong beautiful and engaging, rather than among 
awful and magnificent images; and even when 


he preſents us with dignified objects, he is more 


grave 
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grave than lofty, more ſolemn than ſublime, as 
in the following paſſage. 


Now ſee ! the ſpreading gates unfold, 
Difplay'd the ſacred leaves of gold. 
Let me with holy awe repair 

To the ſolemn houſe of prayer; 


And as I go, O thou ! my heart, 


Forget each low and earthly part. 
Religion enter in my breaſt, 


A mild and venerable gueſt ! 


Put off, in contemplation drown'd, 
Each thought impure in holy ground; 


And cautious tread with awful fear 


The courts of heaven;—for God is here. 
Now my grateful voice I raiſe, 1 5 25 
Ve angels, ſwell a mortal's praiſe, 

To charm with your own harmony 

The ear of him who ſits on high. 


It was alſo ſaid, that our poet poſſeſſed pleaſing 
ſenſibility. It is not aſſerted that he diſplays 
thoſe vehement tumults and ecſtacies of paſſion, 
that belong to the higher kinds of Lyric and Dra- 
matic compoſition. He is not ſhaken with ex- 
ceſſive rage, nor melted with overwhelming ſor- 
row; yet when he treats of grave or affecting 
ſubjects, he expreſſes a plaintive and engaging 


ſoftneſs. 
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ſoftneſs. He is never violent and abrupt, and is 
more tender than pathetic. Perhaps the Braes 
of Yarrow,” one of the fineſt ballads ever writ- 
ten, may put in a claim to ſuperior diſtinction. 
But, even with this exception, I ſhould think our 
Poet more remarkable for engaging tenderneſs, 
than for deep and affecting pathos. Of this 
his epitaph, beginning with “ Could this fair 
marble,” affords illuſtration: 

In like manner, when he expreſſes joyful ſen- 
timents, or deſcribes ſcenes and objects of feſti- 
vity, which he does very often, he diſplays good 
humour and eaſy chearfulneſs, rather than the 
tranſports of mirth, or the brilliancy of wit. In 
one of the beſt of his Poems, addreſſed to Lady 
Mary Montgomery, he adorns ſprightlineſs of 
thought, graceful eaſe, and good humour, with 
correſponding language and numbers. In this 
performance, a number of female characters are 
deſcribed in the livelieſt manner characteriſed 
with judgment, and diſtinguiſhed with acute 
diſcernment. Thus, in the following indirect 
deſcription, we have the dignity of female excel- 


lence. 


Heavenly Charlotte, form divine, 


Love's univerſal kingdom's thine: 
Anointed 
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Anointed Queen! all unconfin'd, 
Thine is the homage of mankind. 


In another paſſage, we have a fine pature of 


the gentler and livelier graces : 


In everlaſting bluſhes ſeen, 

Such Pringle ſhines, of ſprightly mein: 
'To her the power of love imparts, 
Rich gift ! the ſoft ſucceſsful arts, 
That beſt the lover's fires provoke, 
The lively ſtep, the mirthful joke ; 
The ſpeaking glance, the am'rous wile, 
The ſportful laugh, the winning ſmile ; 
Her foul awak'ning every grace, 

Is all abroad upon her face; 

In bloom of youth ſtill to ſurvive, 

All charms are there, and all alive. 


Elſewhere we have a melodious beauty. 


Artiſt divine] to her belong 

The heavenly lay, and magic ſong, &c,—— 
Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks, the joy of all, 

Soft the filver accents fall, &c. 


The tranſitions in this poem are peculiarly 
happy. Such are the following: 
g Strike 
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Strike again the golden lyre, 

Let Hume the notes of joy inſpire, &c.—— 
But who is ſhe, the general gaze 

Of ſighing crowds, the world's amaze, 
Who looks forth as the bluſhing morn, 
On mountains of the eaſt new born, &c.— 
Fair is the lilly, ſweet the roſe, 

That in thy cheek, O Drummond, glows, &c. 


I have dwelt ſo long, and I could not avoid it, 
on the preceding particulars, that I have not left 
myſelf room for illuſtrations of our Poet's lan- 
guage and verſification. I obſerved, in general, 
that theſe were elegant and melodious ; and ſo 
every readerof genuine taſte will feel them. They 
are not, however, unexceptionable; and if, in 
another letter, I ſhould give farther illuſtration 
of our author's poetical character, I ſhall hold 
myſelf bound, not only to mention ſome excel- 


lencies, but alſo ſome, blemiſhes in his verſe and 


diction. I am, &c, 
PHILOMUSOS. 


— IEEE eee 


I have given the above letter, which I received 
ſome time ago from an unknown correſpondent, 
to my readers, from a belief that they will feel 

them- 
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themſelves intereſted in the Works of a Poet, 
who not only was born and reſided in Scotland, 
but whoſe pencil was particularly employed in 
} delineating the eminent characters of both ſexes 
in our native country at the time in which he lived. 

; [t will not, methinks, require the enthuſiaſm of 
© a © Jaudator temporis acti,“ like Colonel Cauſtic, * 
to receive a peculiar ſatisfaction in tracing the 
| virtues and the beauty of a former age, in the 
| verſes of one who appears to have ſo warmly 
caught the ſpirit of the firſt, to have ſo warmly 
felt the power of the latter. Nor may it be al- 
together without a moral uſe, to ſee, in the poe- 
| tical record of a former period, the manners of 
our own country in times of leſs luxury, but not 


in perhaps of leſs refinement ; when faſhion ſeems 
on to have conferred ſuperiorities fully as intrinſic 
Id as any ſhe can boaſt at preſent ; to have added 
l- dignity of ſentiment to pride of birth, and to 
d have inveſted ſuperior beauty with ſuperior grace 


and higher accompliſhments, 


Z. 
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No 43. SATORDAY, Nov. 26. 1785. 
To the AUTHOR of the Lovuncres. 


9 I R, „ire, OR. 1785. 


Ar the age of thirty-five I ſucceeded, by the 
death of a near relation, to a conſiderable land 
eſtate. Upon this event I reſolved to fix my 


reſidence at the family manſion-houſe. I was 


very little acquainted with that part of the coun- 
try where it was ſituated ; but I was told it was 


in an uncommonly good neighbourhood ; and that 


I ſhould be particularly fortunate in having it in 
my power to enjoy an excellent ſociety. I found 
a tolerable library of old books, to which I added 
a pretty extenſive collection of modern ones: 
From the peruſal of them, from the attention 
which I propoſed to give to the culture of a part 
of my eſtate which I meant to farm myſelf, and 
from the enjoyment which I expected to reap 
from the company and converſation of my good 
neighbours, I was in hopes that my life would 
ſlide on in a very agreeable manner. 

| Being 
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Being naturally of an eaſy temper, and deſi- 


rous of being on good terms with every one 
around me, as ſoon as I came to fix my abode, 
I made it a principal object to get acquainted with 
my neighbours, and to eſtabliſh a familiar inter- 
= courſe between us. Our firſt viſits were rather 
formal and diſtant ; but this gradually wore off, 
and our correſpondence became frequent and re- 
peated. Their invitations to me were numerous; 
and I did not fail to aſk them in return. I en- 
deavoured to make my welcome as warm as 


theirs, and to treat them with the ſame marks 
of hoſpitality which J received. 

But, Sir, I now find that what I expected 
would have been one of the bleſſings of my ſitu- 
ation, has become one of his greateſt misfortunes. 
My neighbours having once found the way to 
my houſe, are now ſcarce ever out of it. When 
they are idle in the mornings, which is almoſt. 
always the caſe, they direct their ride or their 
walk my way, and pay a friendly viſit to their 
neighbour Dalton. I am by this means inter- 
rupted in my attention to my farm, and have not 
time left to give the neceſſary orders. It is vain 
to think of making uſe of my library : When I 
fit down to read, I am diſturbed before I get the 
length of a few pages, and am obliged to break 
off in the midſt of an intereſting ſtory, or an in- 

ſtructive 
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ſtructive piece of reaſoning. I cannot deny my- 
ſelf, or order my ſervants to tell I am not at 
home. This is one of your privileges in town; 


but, in the couutry, if one's horſes are in the 


ſtable, or one's chaiſe in the coach- houſe, one is 
of neceſſity bound to receive all intruders. In 
this manner are my mornings conſtantly loſt, 
and I am not allowed to have a ſingle half-hour 
to myſelf, 

This, however, is one of the ſlighteſt of my 
diſtreſſes; the morning intruſions are nothing to 
the more formal viſitations of the afternoons, 
Hardly a day paſſes without my being obliged to 
have a great dinner for the reception of my 
neighbours; and when they are not with me, 
good neighbourhood, I am told, requires I ſhould 
be with them, and give them my viſitations in 
return. Even of the very beit company, where 
the very beſt converſation takes place, a man is 
apt, at leaſt I have felt this in myſelf, ſometimes 
to tire, and to wiſh for the indulgence of that 
liſtleſſneſs, that ſort of dreaming indolence, which 
you, Sir, are ſo well acquaiuted with, and which 
can only be had alone. But to be conſtantly ex- 
poſed to be in a crowd, a crowd ſelected from no 
other circumſtance than from their reſiding with- 
in ten miles of you ;—the keeper of an inn is not, 
in point of company, in a worſe ſituation |! 

But 
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But the merely being obliged to ſpend my 


f mornings in the way I have deſcribed, and my 


afternoons in a conſtant crowd of promiſcuous 
company, 1s not the only evil I have to complain 


of. The manner in which I am obliged to ſpend 


it in that company is ſtill more diſagreeable. 


Hoſpitality in this part of the country does not 


conſiſt ſolely in keeping an open houſe, and re- 
ceivingall your neighbours for many miles round; 
but one muſt fill them drunk, and get drunk 
with them one's ſelf. Having no fund of con- 
verſation with which they can entertain their 
landlord or each other, they are obliged to have 


recourſe to their glaſs to make up for every 
| other want, and deficiency of matter is ſupplied 
| by repeated bumpers. It is a favourite maxim 


here, that Converſation ſpoils good company ; and 
this maxim 1s moſt invariably followed in prac- 
tice, unleſs noiſe and vociferation, after the ſwal- 
lowing of more than one bottle, can be called 
converſation, Without injuſtice it may be ſaid 
of moſt of my neighbours, that when ſober they 


are filent, and when not ſober, it were better they 


remained filent. I have frequently made efforts 
to check the riot and intemperance of my gueſts, 
and to with-hold the bottle from them, when I 
have thought they have drunk fully as much as 
was good for them ; but I have always found 

myſelf 
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myſelf unable to do it. I ſhould hate to be cal. 
led a ſtingy fellow; and I know, if I were to eſta. 


bliſh ſobriety, I ſhould be called ſtingy. When Þ 


I cannot keep my gueſts ſober, I ſometimes try 
to eſcape the glaſs, and to be ſober myſelf : But, 
when I do this, I find ſome of them look upon 
me with an evil eye, as if I meant to be a ſpy upon 
the unguarded moments of my gueſts ; others 
laugh at me for giving myſelf airs, as they call 
it; and I cannot bear to be laughed at. 

But riot and drunkenneſs are not all the ills 
have to ſubmit to. After we have drunk oceans 
of liquor, cards are commonly propoſed ; and 
gambling and drunkenneſs, though very unfit 
companions are joined together, We do not 
play for a very deep ſtake, but ſtill we play for 
ſomething conſiderable. I do not like to loſe, 
and yet it is equally diſagreeable to win. I am 
commonly pretty lucky; and, in a run of luck, 
often ſuffer a good deal in gaining their guineas 
from people who I know well cannot afford to 
loſe them. It is a mortifying ſpectacle, to ſee 
thoſe who are frequently together, and ſeem to 
be the greateſt friends when the bottle is going 
round, after they have drunk as much as they 
can hold, fit down to pilfer one another of ſums 
which they cannot eaſily pay, and which, in their 
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ſober moments, they will feel the diſtreſs of 
paying. | | 


Sometimes, to avoid play, I counterfeit ſleepi- 
neſs, and eſcape to bed. But this does not break 


up the party ;—they are only left more at their 
© liberty; and the morning is far advanced before 
matters are brought to a concluſion, The evil 
* conſequences of this to my domeſtic ceconomy 
are obvious. My family is diſturbed with noiſe 
: during the whole night, and my ſervants are 
prevented from going to bed. My houſe is thus 
rendered a ſcene of confuſion, and every houſe- 


hold- concern is neglected. I wiſh to get up be- 
times in the morning, and to have breakfaſt at 


| an early hour: But this cannot be accompliſhed; 
for when I ring for John to bring up the tea- 


kettle, I am told he has not been above an hour 
in bed. 

The corruption of the higher orders of the fa- 
mily I find is ſpreading. among the lower. Go- 
ing into the ſervants hall one night at a late hour, 
when I had eſcaped from the gambling party in 
the drawing-room, I found the whole ſervants 
engaged at brag. I could hardly be angry at 
them; they were only doing on a ſmaller ſcale 
what was a-doing on a larger above ſtairs; and 
being forced to fit up all night, they were oblig- 


ed to fill up their time with ſomething. 
I have 
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I have thus, Sir, laid before you ſome of the 
diſtreſſes of my ſituation, all of which ſeem to 
proceed from my having a good neighbourhood, 
I have frequently reſolved to exert myſelf man. 
fully to put a ſtop to theſe grievances, to quarrel 
with all my neighbours, and to tell them, that 
for the future I am to lock up my doors, and nei. 


ther to give nor receive their viſits. But my 
reſolution has hitherto failed me. One of the 
comforts I expected to have received from living 
in the country, was, that I might live undiſtur. 
bed ; that the eafineſs of my temper ſhould not 
be broke in upon; and that I ſhould have no oc- 
caſion for vigorous exertion. Deſirous of being 
on a good footing with every body, and unable 
to bear either the cenſure or the derifion of 
others, I have not been able, nor do I believe! 
ever ſhall be able, to ſummon up as much reſo— 
lution as to expoſe myſelf to the ſcorn or to the 
hatred of thoſe around me. 
In this ſituation it has occurred to me, that if 
you think proper to publiſh this letter, it may 
poſſibly, without my taking any ſtronger mea- 
ſure, have a good effect; it may perhaps afford 
a hint to my neighbours, which may relieve me 
in ſome meaſure, without any further ſtir of 
mine. But if this ſhall not bappen, and if my 
grievances 
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grievances ſhall ſtill continue, I find I ſhall be 
obliged, however unwillingly, to give up my ha- 
bitation in the country, and to take a houſe in 
town, in order that I may ſometimes enjoy the 
pleaſures of ſolitude and retirement, and eſcape 
the evils of a good neighbourhood. I am, &c. 


GEORGE DALTON. 
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1 HAVE obſerved, that the greateſt part th 
of your correſpondents have given you a detail tu 
of grievances and complaints. In diſcloſing their ce 
misfortunes, they have no doubt conveyed to an 
your readers ſome uſeful leſſons, for avoiding M 


thoſe errors of conduct which in general have ſel 
been the cauſe of them : But the picture of hap- he 


pineſs may often prove as inſtructive as that of me 
calamity or diſtreſs; and, in that view, while1 fit 


gratify my own feelings'by the following narra- of 
tive, I flatter myſelf it may not be * ele; 


to others. wh 

My father, Sir, inherited an eſtate in one of kn 
the northern counties of this kingdom, a pro- l 
perty once conſiderable, and which had been in my 
his family for ſome generations; but which, du- con 


ring his life and that of my grandfather, had, dia 
from a certain eaſineſs of temper bordering upon ſelf 
improvidence, and their humane endeavours to ter, 


affiſt 
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aſſiſt their needy relations, been ſo greatly redu- 
ced, that at my father's death it was neceſſary to 
bring the eſtate to ſale for the payment of his 
debts. A trifling reverſion remained for the 
ſupport of my mother, myſelf, and an only ſiſter; 
and with this ſlender proviſion we betook our- 
ſelves to a ſmall farm-houſe, which my mother 
rented from the new poſſeſſor of our paternal 
lands. Here, by her uncommon induſtry, and 
the exertions of a ſpirit ſuperior to our misfor- 
tunes, ſhe maintained her little houſehold de- 
cently and reſpectably, while ſhe gained theeſteem 
and admiration of the whole neighbourhood. 
My ſiſter, who was ſome years younger than my- 
ſelf, was accuſtomed almoſt from infancy to bear 
her part inthe management of the family, My 
mother had taught us reading, writing, and the 
firſt rudiments of arithmetic; and the clergyman 
of the pariſh was at pains to inſtru me in the 
elements of the Greek'and Latin languages, of 
which in a few years, I obtained a competent 
knowledge. This worthy man, whoſe name was 
Johnſon, had been the friend and companion of 
my father from their earlieſt infancy, and thus 
conſidered himſelf as bound by duty to be a guar- 
dian and parent to his children. He had him- 
ſelf an only daughter, of equal age with my ſiſ- 

ter, and whom, in thoſe days of childhood and 

| D 2 inno- 
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_ Innocence, I regarded alike, with the affection of 
a brother. But on this firſt period of my life, 
though the recollection is delightful, I forbear to 
enlarge. 
I had now attained my fifteenth year, and it 
became neceſſary to think of ſome profeſſion by 
which I might make my way in the world. My 
inclination led me to the ſtudy of medicine, which 
I had proſecuted for ſome time with great aſ- 
ſiduity, when a near relation of my mother's, 
who warmly intereſted himſelf in our welfare, 
procured: for me the commiſſion of a ſurgeon's 
mate on board an Indiaman. The ſhip to which 
J belonged was to fail within a fortnight after ] 
received intelligence of - -my -appointment.. My 
mother prepared for me a ſtock of linens, and o- 
ther neceſſaries, to which ſhe added. a purſe with 
fifteen. guineas. The worthy Mr. Jobnſon gave 
me a pocket-bible, with his bleſſing. My ſiſter, 
and his daughter Emmy, gave, me their tears; 
for that was all they had to beſtow : But from 
the tears of the latter I felt an emotion of ten- 
derneſs beyond what even the affection of a bro- 
ther could produce. I had unconſciouſly nou- 
riſhed an attachment of which this parting firſt 
taught me the ſorce, but which, at the lame time, 
it obliged me to ſtifle and conceal. 
After 
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After a voyage of ſis months, our hip arrived 
in the Ganges. During my ſtay at Calcutta, I 
was fortunate enough to recommend myſelf to a 
countryman of my own; then high in the coun- 
eil; by whoſe intereſt, with my Captain's leave, 
| obtained an appointment of ſurgeon to a ſmall 
ſertlement of the Company's, which bordered 
on the territory of the Nabob of — Various, 
Sir, are the methods of acquiring w ealth in India, 
Of thefe the obvious and apparent are ſo well 
known, that they need not- be mentioned; The 
more myſterious: courſes to affluence, as I never 
was ſolicitous myſelf to unravel, ſo I am not well 
qualified"to explain: It is enough for me to ſay, 
that, with a good conſcience, and during a twelve 
years exerciſe of a profeſſion ſerviceable to my 
fellow creatures, I acquired what to me appeared 
a competency, In ſhort, Sir, being now poſſeſſed 
of a fortune of L. 25,000, I began to thing of re- 
turning to my native country. I had, from time 
to time, during the laſt years of my ſtay in India, 
remitted ſuch ſums to my mother as I judged 
might enable her to exchange her toilſome and 
parſimonious mode of life for eaſe and comfort; 
but ſhe wrote to me, that induſtry was now be- 
come familiar, and even agreeable, that ſhe could 
not reliſh the bread of idleneſs, and that it was 
ſufficient kappineſs for her and for my fiſter to 
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be aſſured of my health and proſperity. By the 
laſt opportunity that preceded my leaving India, 
I had acquainted my mother of my intention of 
returning home in the following ſpring. This 
intention I put in execution; and bringing with 
me the beſt part of my fortune, landed in ſafety 
on the coaſt of Britain, after an abſence of thir- 
teen years and a half. | 

A few days travelling brought me once more 
to the ſpot of my nativity. I ſtopped in the 
afternoon within, a few miles of the place, and 
wrote the following billet: 

(e Fack Truman ſends the bearer, his ſervant, 
« to acquaint his deareſt. mother and ſiſter, that 
« heis within-a. day's journey of Brookland farm, 
« and propoſes, by ads bleſſing, to be with 
« them this evening.“ 

This note was meant to give them time to pre- 
pare for our meeting; but I had not patience to 
wait my man's return, and ſet out a few minutes 
after him. I need not deſcribe the emotions [I 
felt at fight of my native fields, the recollection 
of which, diſtance of place and length of time 
had rather endeared than impaired. I had little 
leiſure to-indulge the remembrance: My mother 
and ſiſter, equally impatient with myſelf, had 
come out to watch the road by which I was to 
arrive. Our meeting was ſuch as might be ex- 

pected 
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pected from affeCtion, heightened by the anxie- 
ties of abſence; our joy, fuch as proſperity can 
give to thoſe to whom proſperity has not always 
been known, to thoſe whom proſperity enables 
to make others happy. - | 

Vou will eaſily figure, Sir, thoſe topics, which, 
after ſo long an abſence, would naturally be the 
ſubject of our converſation. One of the firſt in- 
quiries I made was about the worthy Mr. John- 
for and his amiable: daughter. My mother in- 
formed me that this good man was then in the 
laſt ſtage of a painful diſeaſe, under which he had 
languiſhed above three years, and which his con- 
ſtitution could not thus long have reſiſted but for 
the tender care and dutiful attention of his 
daughter Emmy; but this affectionate child had, 
as was thought from that motive alone, rejected 
ſeveral advantageous offers of marriage. To this, 
my ſiſter added, that ſhe was one of the lovelieſt 
and moſt accompliſhed of women. 

On my way to the farm, I had remarked the 
ruinous appearance of the manſion-houſe, which 
had been the ſeat of my forefathers. My mother 
informed me, that the gentleman who purchaſed 


the eſtate from our family had been ſome years 


dead; and that his ſon, by à courſe of extrava- 
gance, had ſo embarraſſed his fortune, that it was 
thought he would ſoon be obliged to ſell the 
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greateſt part of his landed property. An oppor- 
tunity thus preſenting itſelf of recovering my 
paternal eſtate, I determined to offer immediately 
to become the purchaſer, and flattered myſelf 
with the proſpect (I hope it was an honeſt pride) 
of re-eſtabliſhing our ancient oy in the do- 
main of their anceſtors. 

The firſt viſit I paid to Mr. Johnſon led' me to 
form ſchemes of a nature yet more delightful to 
my imagination. Long abſence, and the buſtle 
of an active life, had lulled aſleep without extin- 
guiſhing that affection with which his lovely 
daughter had inſpired me in my early years. The 
ſight of the beautiful Emma revived that paſſion 
in its utmoſt force, and convinced me that ſhe 
was the arbitreſs of my future bappineſs or mi- 
ſery. I thought I perceived in the tender con- 
. fuſion, the diffidence and modeſty of her de- 
meanor, and in the ſimplicity of a heart untaught 
to diſguiſe its emotions, that I was far from be- 
ing indifferent to her; nor was I deceived in this 
flattering idea. Her father's diſſolution was faſt 
approaching. He ſurvived my return bur a few 
months; and the laſt act of his public oy was 
the union of our hands. 

Five years have elapſed ſince that n and 
hope, Sir, you will not think my narrative te- 

dious, 
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dious, if I give a ſhort ſketch of the manner in 
which I have paſſed that happy period. 

The tranſaction for the purchaſe of our eſtate 
was attended with very little difficulty; and the 
reſtoration of the family to its ancient territories 
was celebrated by all the tenants and cottagers 
with high feſtivity, and every mark of heart · felt 
ſatisfaction. I began immediately to repair the 
deſolated manſion-houſe; and having myſelf 
{ome taſte in architecture, contrived to render it 
a moſt commodious habitation, without injuring 
the antiquity of its appearance, which venerated, 
The apartments were repaired in the modern 
faſhion; and the elegance of my Emma's taſte 
diſplayed itſelf in their furniture and decorations. 
In a few particulars: I indulged perhaps a little 
caprice. The wide-extended chimney of the hall, 
which its late proprietor had contracted to the 
modern ſcale; and decorated with Dutch porce- 
laine, Lenlarged once more to its original dimen- - 
ſions. It was a venerable monument of ancient 
hoſpitality. My grandfather's oaken chair was 
found mouldering in a garret. It was reſtore - 
to its place. The'top of a ſquare tower I fitted 
up into a library, lighted by a large Gothic win- 
dow with leaden cafements; from whence by day 
I command a beautiful landſcape of the country, 
and by night can explore the heavens with my 
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teleſcope; and here, in my favourite ſtudies of 
philoſophy, general phyſics, and claſſical litera- 
ture, of which I havea pretty numerous collec- 
tion of the beſt authors, I paſs many delightful 
hours. In another part of the building I have a 
ſmall laboratory for chymical experiments, and 
the compoſition of medicines. "Thoſe reſearches 
to which I was formerly led by my profeſſion, 
ſtill furniſh me with an amuſing, and even an 
uſeful employment; for, while Providence bleſſes 
me with health, I will always be the poor man's 
phyſician. 

As I am rather unwilling tooccupy myſelf with 
practical huſbandry, a ſcience which, without a 
| peculiar bent and inclination, I have always 

thought was not raſhly to be engaged in, I limit 
my ruſtic employments to planting and garden- 
ing. The fields which ſurround my houſe owe 
their principal beauties to nature. The upland 
and barren ſpots I have covered with wood, which 
in a few years will afford both beauty and ſhelter, 
Aſſiſted by my Emma's judgment, I have laid 
out a large garden, which promiſes ſoon to fur- 
niſh me with a profuſion of the moſt delicate 
fruits. A fine trouting ſtream waſhes its border. 
My hills paſture my mutton, and ſupply my game; 
of which the firſt is excellent, and the laſt is 
- plentiful. | 
Soon 
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Soon after our eſtabliſhment at the manſion- 
houſe, my mother and ſiſter quitted their habita- 
tion, and became members of our family. 'The- 
farm, which had become a very profitable ſub- 
ject, has been transferred to an old domeſtic, who 
had remained attached to the family in all the 
changes of its fortune, and who merited that re- 
ward of his ſervices and fidelity. My mother, 
whoſe active mind would languith if deprived of 
an object of exertion, has now found another oc- 
cupation not leſs ſuited to her taſte, and yet more 
pleaſing in its nature, My Emma has brought 
me three children; two charming girls, and a 
ſtout healthy boy. Theſe ſhe has ſuckled her- 
ſelf, a part of the duty of a mother which ſhe 
finds too agreeable to be relinquiſhed to a hire- 
ling. The two eldeſt are now in charge to their 
grandmother, who has undertaken for them the 
lame office ſhe performed to myſelf; and in this 
the good: woman flatters herſelf with a renewal ' 
of her years. My ſiſter was wont for ſome time 
to ſhare in the ſame occupation; but I don't 
know how, her diſpoſition ſeems a good deal 
changed of late. In place of her work, ſhe has 
taken to reading poetry; and borrows a good deal 
of time from her cares of the dairy, to beſtow it 
on her books and her toilet. It is true; my 
neighbour Zearty's ſon Tom is a fcholar, and 
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when he comes here with his family (and they 
are very frequent viſitors of ours), my ſiſter and 
he ſeem very ſolicitous to pleaſe each other; a 
circumſtance I am not at all ſorry to obſerve. 
Tom is a very worthy young man, and my ſiſter 
an excellent girl: She has one quality to which 
Tom is a ſtranger; I have taken care that ſhe 
ſhall be entitled to L. 1500 on the day of her 
marriage. 


Such, Mr. Lounger, i is my manner of life ; and 


as I perceive from ſome of your late papers, that 


you can contrive to paſs a few weeks in the coun- 
try, without diſcontinuing to amuſe the town, if 
you will do me the honour of a viſit, I promiſe 
you the beſt bed in my houſe, a bottle of my beſt 
wine, and the beſt welcome I can give. I am, 
Sir, your's, &c. | 


JOHN TRUEMAN. 


D 
I am aware that people are apt to be faſtidious 
in the peruſal of tales of happineſs; but feeling 
an intereſt in the good family whoſe ſtory is told 
in the foregoing letter, I have ventured to inſert 
it, ſimple as it is, and not perhaps leading to any 
important concluſion. One leſſon, however, it 
| may 
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may ſerve to inculcate, that moderation, in point 
of wealth, is productive of the greateſt comfort 
and the pureſt felicity, Had Mr. Truman retur- 
ned from India with the enormous fortune of 
ſome other Aſiatic adventurers, he would probably 
have been much leſs happy than he is, even 
without conſidering the means by which it is 
poſſible ſuch a fortune might have been acquired. 
In the poſſeſſion of ſuch overgrown wealth, how- 
ever attained, there is generally more oſtentation 
than pleaſure; more pride than enjoyment : I 
can but gueſs at the feelings which accompany 
it, when reaped from deſolated provinces, when 
covered with the blood of ſlaughtered myriads. 
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Ne 45. SATURDAY, Dec. 10. 1785. 


To the AUTHOR of the LoUNGER. 


8 IR, 


Przrnars it is vanity in me to ſuppoſe that 
you have been expecting to hear from me, and 
it is poſſible, from my firſt account of myſelf, 
may have ſuppoſed that there were very melan- 
choly reaſons for my ſilence. But I am, Sir, 
thank God! returned to my native country in 
no worſe condition, with reſpect to health, than 
when J left it. As to peace and happineſs, I 
can't ſay; my wife thinks her health much the 
better for our expedition. 

Perhaps, Sir, I may in time learn to be recon- 
ciled to noiſe and diſturbance, and forget my old 
habits of quiet and care of my health, which my 
dear deceaſedfriend Dr. Doddipoll had taught me. 
And yet I do not find that my journey has recon- 
ciled me much to the chabge, though I have had 
ſome practice in the way of buſtle and adventurs, 
as 


ti 
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as you will find from a ſhort account of our ex- 
curſion. 5 

As the motive of our journey was profeſſedly 
the re-eſtabliſhment of my health, I had reaſon 


E to imagine that it would be conducted in the 


manner beſt ſuited for that purpoſe. I had made 
out a little Pharmacopeia of things neceflary to be 
taken along with us on the road; but would you 
elieve it, Sir, our new family-phyſician declared 
them altogether unneceſſary, and our whole me- 
dicine- cheſt was made up of one phial, contain- 
ing two drachms of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and a 
bottle holding about as many pounds of French 
brandy. But my wife found room in the car- 
riage for her favourite maid, her Spaniſh lap- 
dog, and three band boxes. Her monkey, who 
arrived juſt before we ſet out, ſhe was with diffi- 
culty prevailed on to leave behind under the care 
of the houſekeeper ; an acquaintance, indeed, 
who met us a few miles out of town on the road 
to England, rode up to my wife's fide of the car- 
riage, ſaid beſuppoſed Mr. Dy-/oon was following, 
and, pointing to the corner where I was {tuck up 
among the band boxes, told her he was glad to 
find ſhe had taken little Maſſer Fackoo along with 

her. p 
Though Harreowgate was the place of our deſ- 
tination, yet my wife (who was general of this 
CXPC= 
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expedition), thought it might be proper to ſtop at Jo 


one of the more private watering places in Cumber. ſu 
land, to initiate us as it were into that ſort of life; on 
as young recruits, I am told, are taught to ſtand ſel 


their own fire by firſt flaſhing their- muſkets in 


the pan. We accordingly made a halt at one of 5 
thoſe places, with the intention of ſtaying ſome * 
weeks; but we very ſoon tired of it, as the ſo- a6 
ciety was by no means genteel enough for my in 
wife to mix in with any degree of ſatisfaction. D 
The only people ſhe would allow us to conſort. it 
with were the family of Sir John Dumplin, a Lon- 0 


don merchant, who had been knighted for his 
eminence in commerce, who had arrived a few 
days before us with his Lady and three daughters, 
and a Captain in the army, who had come thither 
to recover the fatigues he had ſuffered during the 
ſiege of Gibraltar, and whom Mrs. Dy-ſoon took 
great delight in hearing recount his adven- 
tures. We amuſed ourſelves during our ſtay 
by making the other members of the party 
ridiculous, though they did not want for jokes 
againſt us too. They called me and my wife 
« Death and Sin;“ the firſt T could underſtand 
from my feebleneſs and bad health; but how 
they applied the ſecond, neither the Captain nor 
E couldever comprehend; — they had ſeveral jeſts 
equally low and unjuſt againſt the family of Sir 
| John 


— 
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John Dumplin, who they pretended was only x 
ſugar-boiler i in Wapping, and had been knighted 
on occaſion of ſome city addreſs. Sir John him- 
ſelf, to do him juſtice, behaved. in a very civit 
manner to every body, and, except ſometimes 
when he ſnored after dinner, never gave the 
ſmalleſt offence to the reſt of the company; and 
as for me, I was always, both in mind and body, 
inclined to peace and quietnefs: / But lady 
Dumplin and her daughters, with'my Angelica 
and the Captain, were conſtantly at war with the 
other end of the table, which was divided into 
two hoſtile and irreconcileable provinces. Their 
differences might, indeed; have proceeded very 
difagreeable lengths, had we not eontrived to e- 
rect a ſort of barrier againſt hoſtilities, by placing 
between them Sir David Dumplin on one fide, 
and a Mrs. Dough, wife of a rich baker of Liver- 
pool, on the other, who was naturally of as pla- 
cid a diſpoſition as Sir David, and had the ad- 
vantage of being deaf into the bargam. By this 
politic inter poſition, the peace was tolerably well 
preſerved ; but as the oppoſite party, the ungen- 
telt, increafed daily by new arrivals, and ours, 
the genteels, got noacceſſion that wewere diſpoſe 
to allow of, the place became at laſt ſo diſagree. 
able, and the laugh ſo much louder againſt than 
for us, that we were obliged to'leave it'a good 
deal 
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deal ſooner than we intended, and ſet off for 
Harrowgate, in company with our allies, the 
Dumplin fam ly. The Captain found it conve- 
nient to remain, having previouſly deſerted from 
us, on ſome difference with one of the young 
Ladies, and made his peace with the oppoſite ſide, 
> through the mediation of the good-natured Mrs, 
Dough, with whom (from being uſed to ſpeak at 
the ſiege of Gibraltar I ſuppoſe) he contrived fre- ti 
quently to carry on a converſation. th 
To Harrowgate our gentility attended us; but th 
it was a little unfortunate in not being univerſa- pe 
ly acknowledged. There were ſome London m 
people of faſhion there who had ſeen Sir D. 90 
Dumplin before, and ſuch as had never ſeen us, h; 
did not immediately. perceive in Mrs: Dy-ſoon's ſe 
face and manner that ſfie had ſo much good blood as 
in her veins as did actually flow there. This, al 
however, as ſhe was perfectly conſcious of it her- ar 
ſelf, produced numberleſs bickerings, and at laſt I 
obliged us to leave the firſt houſe we had lodged ar 
at, where I had got an excellent quiet apartment, ill 
and go to another, where we were much worſe ca 
accommodated, but where Lady Dumplin and ſa 
the Hon. Mrs. Dy-ſoon were the firſt quality of h: 
the ſet. Here ſhe very fortunately ſupplied ; the ol 
loſs of our Gibraltar Captain; bygetting acquant- w. 
ed with an Iriſh gentleman, Colonel O' Shannon, h 
a re- 
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a relation of ours, our anceſtors, as the Colonel 
and Mrs. Dy- ſoon diſcovered, having intermarri- 
ed about the year 1300. The Colonel ſtill preſerv- 
ed the kindneſs of a couſin, attended my wife 
wherever ſhe went, and made us immediately in- 
timate with all the company in the houſe. But 
the kindneſs had very near proved fatal to me. 
Between the buſtle of his numerous intreduc- 
tions, the parties he formed for us at home, and 
the jaunts he made us take, to. ſee every thing 
that was to be feen in the neighbourhood, my 
poor nerves were perfectly overcome; and though 
my wife was always telling me it was all for my 
good, I ſhould have certainly died in their hands, 
had they not at laſt diſcovered that my wife's 
ſeeing the ſights and taking the exerciſe would be 
as much for the benefit of my health, as if I drove 
about and viſited every thing in my own perſon; 
and ſo ] verily believe it might, Mr. Lounger, had 
I been fortunate enough to be left to enjoy quiet, 


and take care of my health. alone. But as my 


ill-ſtars would have it, I was generally left to the 
care of a Lady, with whom, from her.having the 
ſame ſort of nervous complaints with myfelf, I 
had contracted an intimacy, the dowager of an 
old gentleman, who had, like me, married his 
wite for a nurſe, and who left her after a life of 
happineſs (as ſhe uſed to tell me) of 18 months, in 
poſſeſſion 
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poffeſſion of his whole fortune. But then her 
nerves, ſhe ſaid, had been fo ſhattered by his 
death, that ſhe could find no enjoyment in any 
thing in this world. The diſorder in her nerve, 
however, was of a kind extremely different from 
mine. None of that weakneſs and relaxation 
which I had experienced from a child; her's, the 
phyſicians ſaid, was an extreme velfoh and irri. 


tability. She kept, it ſeems, a female attendant, 


who was of the greateſt uſe to her in this com- 


plaint; but that attendant had died juſt before 
her arrival at Harrowgate, and, in this unfortu- 


nate interval, my acquaintance with her began: 


So ſhe beftowed all her tenfion and irritability on- 
me. It makes me quake when I think of her, 


Mr. Lounger ! and yet, though you will call it 
very filly, I could not for the life of me ſhake 


her off. She had become, I don't know how, a 
fort of Ciciſbea to me by the common conſent of 
our houſe, and I could not get rid of her with - 
out a degree of exertion that my weak conſtitu- 
tion was unequal to. But her conſtitution, as 
ſhe told us, was always the better for exertion. 


She exerted it on me with a vengeance. I often 
thought of the ſimile of the vulgar people we had 
left at our laſt watering- place. Mrs. Raſp would 
have compleated Milton's Trio to a hair. 


I was 


I was very thankful when the end of the "FM 
made me rid of her, though i it did not reſtore me 
to home or to quiet. Mrs. Dy-ſoon, on looking 
over the road-book, perceived what a mere ſtep 
it was from Harrowgate to London, and calcu- 
lated how much expence was ſaved by going to 
the metropolis, now when we were more than half 
of the way from Edinburgh. In this idea ſhe was 
much encouraged by her couſin, Col. O-Shannon, 
as well as by Lady Dumplin, and half a dozen 
other Ladies who had come from the capital, at 
whoſe houſes ſhe was to be moſt agreeably enter- 
tained if ſhe went thither., It was in vain that 
I urged my, health, and the danger of a long 
journey; the journey would do me good, and 
London was 200 miles ſouth, which gave it a 
great advantage, in point of climate, to delicate 
people like me. So out we ſet the day after our 
friends the Dumplins, who were to travel faſter, 
(as indeed I am not able to make long journies), 
and kindly undertook to procure lodgings, and 
have them ready for our reception. 

But their ſervices in that way were anticipated 
by our good friend Colonel O-Shannon, who tra- 
relled faſter than any of us, as he generally makes 
his journies in the ſtage-coach for the ſake of 
company, and ſometimes even takes a ſtage or 
two on the outſide to enjoy the air and the pro- 

ſpect. 
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ſpect. We found on our arrival that he had pro. 
vided us with a lodging in the houſe of a coun. 
try-woman of his, a milliner in the Hay-market, 
who, he told us, had been rednced by misfor. 
tunes to keep a ſhop, though ſhe was deſcended 
from the great O Neil, and could claim kindred 
with himſelf, and 'moſt of the noble families in 
Europe. She was very uſeful to my wife in let- 
ting her know the faſhions ; and with her afliſt. 
ance, Mrs. Dy-ſoon contrived to fill, I don't know 
how many band boxes and trunks, which, hoy. 
ever, luckily for me, grew to ſuch a magnitude, 
as to require half a ſhip's room to convey them; 
and ſo they were ſent down to Scotland by fea, 
As for the Colonel, he was indefatigable in his 
attentions, and breakfaſted, dined, and fupped 
with us almoſt every day. Indeed, we were the 
more dependent on his company, as we were dil. 
appointed in getting into any other during our 
five or ſix weeks ſtay in town. We never could 
find any of our Harrowgate acquaintance at 
home; even the Dumplin family we ſaw but for 
two ſhort morning-calls at our lodgings ; Sir 
David, indeed, muttered ſomething about our eat- 
ing a bit of mutton with him; but Lady Dump- 
Inn faid ſhe was ſorry to ſay that that would be 
very ill. convenient at their preſent houſe, which 
wwe were juſt about changing for one in Bedford 


ſquare, 
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ſquare, where ſhe hoped for the honour of our 
company at her.firſt rout, which was to be held the 
5th of Jan-next. They told us the town was quite 
empty at the ſeaſon when we were there; but Iam 
ſure there was noiſe and buſtle enough of all con- 
ſcience z- carts rumbling, coaches rattling, criers 
bawling, and bells ringing, from morning to 
night, and ſometimes, as my poor head felt, all 
night too. My wife, however, luekily found it 
very dull, otherwife we ſhould not probably have 
left it ſo ſoon as de did, though not before it had 
coſt us ſome hundred of guineas to find out that 
there was nothing i in it worth ſeeing. Colonel 
O Shannon carried us to ſome lights ſuch as they 
were; he ſhewed us the Tower, St. Paul's, Bed- 
lam, and the three Bridges; took us to the city 
Pantheon, the Dog and Duck, and the Swear- 
ing-houſe at 'High-gate. As for genteel compa- 
ny, he regretted exceedingly that almoſt all his 
acquaintance were in the country; but promiſed 
that when we came again he would introduce us 


to a director of the Bank, a Lord of the Trea- 
fury, and the Maſter- general of the Ordnance, 


which laſt; he aſſured us, had a very particular 
triendſhip for him; but, in his abſence, he made 
vs acquainted with a young gentleman, who he 


faid, was one of that great man's firſt favourites, 


ind 'a -ſecretary in his office; an appointment 
which 
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which, the Colonel had procured for him. My 
wife was very ſolicitous to cultivate Mr. M. Ph. 
lim's acquaintance, on account of two nephey; 
of bers who are in the army, to whom the Co. 
lonel and he have promiſed their intereſt; and 
we: haye the greater ręaſon to rely on their 
friendſhip, as the Colonel. and his friend did ys 
the honour of accepting a loan of L. 200 from 
me, (which Mr, M<Phelim wanted to make up: 
ſum'in the abſence of the Mlaſter-gegeral of the 
Ordnance) on their joint ſecurity.  .. 1 +: 

. Not long after this tranſaction, we left London, 
* I found it ſome comfort, after all my, diſtreſles 
and, diſturbances; to find myſelf again fafe and 
ſound in, my native country. Not that I am free 
of the diſquiet of my journey; it rings in my 
ears ſtill in the narration of my wife, ho has 
ſuch talent for deſcription, that, if I had not 
witneſſed the circymſtances, I ſhould have: ſup- 
poſed, Sir, D. Dumplin to be a knight of the 
Garter, Colonel O-Shannon a Lieutenant - ge- 
neral, and his friend Mr. M Phelim a Privy- 
| counſellor. She, makes all our acquaintance 
take notice, how, much better Jam for Harrow- 
gate, though, in fact, 1 never drank a drop of 
the . water, and, except the company of Mrs. 
Belp. took mo fort of drug whatever, I muſt 
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confeſs, however, that I am no worſe on the 
whole, and am not near ſo much afraid of dy- 
ing as before I was married. I am, &c. 


JEREMIAH DY-SOON. 


Vol. II. 
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No 46. Saru, Dec. 17. 1785. 


M Y Readers will have obſerved, that the 
office of the Lounger has of late been almoſt 
a ſinecure, his correſpondents having ſaved 
him the trouble of compoſition. The paper 
of to-day is alſo a communication, which, from 
the ſex and accompliſhments of the author, 2 
well as the flattering manner in which ſhe ex- 
preſſes herſelf, gratifies my vanity as much as 
my indolence. 


To the AUTHOR of the LouNCER. 


S I R, 
IHE genteel but pointed irony with which 
you mention the follies of our ſex, and the pains 
you take, in your admired Eſſays, for our inſtruc- 
tion and improvement, will, I make no doubt, 
have ſome influence on the minds of thoſe who 
are thoughtleſs, but not diffipated ; and who, 
though hurried down the ſtream of pleaſure, are 
not yet enough hardened to diſregard the ad- 


monitions of virtue, 
Among 
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Among young people of this deſcription, many 
ladies may be led to the attainment of mental 
accompliſhments, in hopes of recommending 
themſelves to the notice of the other ſex; who, 
from their ſuperior education, and more ſolid 
judgment, would, one might preſume, be more 
guided by the dictates of good ſenſe, than led by 
the blind caprices of Faſhion. But methinks, 
Sir, it would not be altogether fair to miſlead 
your inexperienced female readers with ſuch fal- 
lacious hopes. Tell them as much as you pleaſe 
of the internal rewards that belong to virtue : 
That to embelliſh, in early life, their minds with 
taſte, and to enlighten their underſtandings with 
ſome degree of knowledge, will prove to them an 
inexhauſtible ſource of delight inthe lonely hours 
of ſolitude, and procure veneration and reſpect 
to their declining years. But let them know, 
that, on the fine fellows who, in our days, deign 
to mingle in the female world, ſuch accompliſh- 
ments will have as much influence, as the har- 
monious compoſition of Handel on the deaf pu- 
pils of Mr. Braidwoed. 

To be diſtinguiſhed by your ſex, is more or leſs 
the wiſh of every female heart. Jo ſolicit that 
diſtinction, Fancy is put to the torture to dreſs 
out the votaries of Faſhion ; and, to deſerve it, 
the more judicious endeavour to adorn their 
minds with knowledge, taſte, and ſentiment. 
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Which of theſe moſt frequently attain their end, 
you, Sir, who frequent the circles of the great 
and gay, can be at no loſs to determine. 

As J was early taughit to mark the characters, 
and make reflections on the events that paſſed 
before me in life, ſhort as that life has been, and 
few and ſimple as have been its tranquil ſcenes, 
perhaps a ſketch of it may not be altogether un- 
worthy your perufal. 

Jam the daughter of a clergyman, whoſe vir- 
tues adorn humanity, and whoſe character, in 
every reſpect, does honour to His profeſſion. A 
long attachment had ſubſiſted between him and 
my mother, before the pride of her relations 
(who piqued themſelves on their high deſcent) 
would conſent to her being made happy for ever 
by an union with one whom thoſe relations con- 
fidered as her inferior: But the conſtancy of 
their affection at length ſüubdued every obſtacle; 
and their life has ever ſince been one continued 
ſcene of domeſtic felicity. As I was their only 
child, my education was the prime object of their 
attention. To procure me the more elegant ac- 
compliſhments, they appropriated'the ſavings of 
their economy ; while, with the tendereſt ſoli- 
citude, they themſelves endeavoured to form my 
manners, to cultivate my underſtanding, and to 
cheriſh the virtues of my heart. ly 
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The friendly terms on which we lived with the 
patron of our pariſh, whoſe lady took a particular 
liking to me, gave me frequent opportunities of 
mixing with polite company. The natural gaiety 
of my temper, and ſteady ſincerity of my heart, 
gained me the good-will of all my companions z 
with ſome of whom I early contracted the moſt 
tender friendſhip, —a friendſhip which bas in- 
creaſed, with our increaſing years, and received 
ſtrength from every incident of pain or pleaſure 
that has befallen us in life, 

By the gentlemen, I found myſelf almoſt inva- 
riably treated according to their ideas of my rank 
and conſequence. Of all the numbers who came 
to Caſtle —, excepting an old naval officer, 
many traits of whoſe character, though caſt in 
ſomewhat of a rougher mould, bore a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to that of your worthy friend Colonel 
Cauſtic, I do not remember to have met with 
one who thought it poſſible the daughter of a 
country parſon could be as well informed upon 
any ſubject as the heireſs of a Baronet ; and after 
I have, by Lady. —— “s deſire, played on her 
forte piano, ſome of the fineſt concertos of Bach 
and Abel to an unliſtening audience, I have heard 
the ſame gentlemen applaud, with every mark of 
raptyre, the faſhionable Miſs Fanny Flirter rat- 

E 3., tling 
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tling over ſome inſipid fragment of a new opera 
tune. ; 

At the earneſt ſolicitation of a ſiſter of my fa. 
ther's, married to a reſpectable merchant in the 
capital, I one winter ſpent a few months with 
her in town. I had here a more ample oppor. 
tunity of obſerving that univerſal paſſion for what 
is called fy/e in life, than I had hitherto met 
with. The notice taken of me by our patronels 
Lady ——, who always paſſed the winter in 
the metropolis, and to whoſe parties, either at 
home or at public places, I had a general invita- 
tion, made me eſteemed quite the en by the ſet 
of men who viſited my uncle. I was often dif- 
treſſed by their civilities, and put out of counte- 
nance by their eagerneſs to ſhew me attention; 
while by the gentlemen in her Ladyſhip's ſuite I 
was conſidered of no more importance than any 
other piece of furniture in the drawing- room: 
But, like yourſelf, Sir, though ſilent, I was not 
always idle; and, while unthought of, and un- 
ſpoke to, made ſuch remarks on the ſcene before 
me as I hope will be of ſervice to me through 
life. | 

From Edinburgh, attherequeſtof my morher'3 
relations, I went to the county of ——, Theſe 
great relations had taken no notice of her ſince 
her marriage, but now received me in the moſt 

cordial 
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cordial manner. I was immediately introduced 


by them to their acquaintances in a genteel and 
populous neighbourhood, and was every where 
received with the reſpect due to the ally, and, 
what is more, the very probable heireſs of an an- 
cient and wealthy family. Wherever I appear- 
ed, I was loaded with careſſes. A gentleman of 
the firſt diſtinction engaged me for his partner at 
an election-ball, which happened ſoon after my 
arrival in the country ; and the attention paid 
me by him, and a few others of equal rank, ſoon 
brought me completely into faſhion. I was now 
diſcovered to poſſeſs qualifications which no one ' 
before had ever thought of imputing to me. My 
former triends had indeed ſometimes complimented 
me with the appellation of a lively ſenſible-enough 
ſort of girl; but now, to all the charms of ele- 
gance in manner, I added thoſe of the moſt bril- 
liant wit; and though it was allowed I could not, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, be termed handſome, yet my 
features ſpoke ſuch animation, and my eyes beam- 
ed with ſo much ſenſibility, that Beauty herſelf 
would have had but little chance beſide me. Was 
it any wonder, that every latent ſpark of vanity 
in my heart ſhould have been kindled, on thus 
finding myſelt a diſtinguiſhed figure in a ſcene of 
higher lite than any I had yet witnefled. I was, 
alas] but too ſoon intoxicated with the adulation 
E 4 I received 
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I received ; and with the moſt! poignant regret I 
took leave of people, who I thought had: diſco. 
vered ſuch juſt difcernment of merit, although it 


was to return to the fond arms of my. beloved 


parents. 
The flaftering ſcenes 1 left, had made. too deep 


an impreſſion to be eaſily erafed. I found the 
amuſements of my former life had become infi- 
pid, its employments irkſome and fatiguing; and, 
as our great neighbours were now in London, I 
had little opportunity of diverting my chagrin 
by any change of company. It was even with 
difficulty I. was prevailed on to accompany my 
moſt intimate friend to the eounty-aſſembly, as I 
knew I would there find myfelf in a very differ- 
ent ſituation to that in which I figured at the 


balls in ——. But what was my delight, on ſoon 


ſeeing enter the aſſembly- room, along with a fa- 
mily of the firſt rank, two of my moſt intimate 
acquaintances in that loved county ! As both the 
gentlemen had there honoured me with their par- 
ticular attention, my heart beat with rapture at 
the idea of what delight they muſt receive from 


this unexpected interview. But I foon found 
theſe gentlemen wiſely conſidered that I now mo- 


ved in a different ſphere. They avoided feeming 
to obſerve me as long as poſſible; and when at 
length obliged to do it, paſſed their compliments 
with 
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with a certain careleſs air, which may not impro- 
perly be ſtyled a well-bred fort of incivility. A 
moment's reflection on this little ſtriking incident 
reſtored me to my ſenſes ; and I returned home 
with the moſt chearful alacrity, as to the certain 
aſylum of happineſs and tranquility, 

In a little time after I had thus recovered from 
the dilirium of flattery and folly, our fociety re- 
ceived a conſiderable acquiſition in our acquain- 
tance with Dorilas. This gentleman, who had 
lately come to the country in purſuit of health 
and rural amuſements, was firft noticed by my 
father for his regular attendance at church; and, 
by the politeneſs of his manners, and ſolidity of 
his converſation, ſoon recommended himſelf to 
his particular regard. He appeared to be one of 
thoſe favourites of Nature, whom ſhe has endow- 
ed with her beſt gifts, a good underſtanding, and 
a benevolent heart. His mind ſeemed enlighten- 
ed by ſcience, enlarged by a knowledge of the 
world, and, we were told; had been ſoftened by 
the correcting hand of misfortune. He came 
frequently to the parſonage-houſe, to which he 
had at all times a general invitation, and where 
he was ever welcomed by the unaffected kindneſs 
of plain, but genuine hoſpitality. As Dorilas 
ſeemed to pique himſelf on his retirement from 
the more diſſipated ſcenes of life, he always ap- 

E 4 peared 
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_ peared pleaſed with our rural ſimplicity ; but 
no ſooner did Dorilas get intimately acquainted 
with the families of higher rank, and found 
himſelf eſtabliſhed in a circle of greater /{yle, than 
he omitted his viſits at the parſonage-houſe, and 
even mentioned its inhabitants with that ſort of 
contemptuous ridicule, which, though it may be 
a very faſhonable maniere de parler, gives a deeper 
wound to the feelings, than the envenomed ſting 
of calumny can inflict. We were all hurt at be- 
ing thus diſappointed in a character of which we 
had formed ſo high an idea; and when ona viſit 
to my friend at the county-town, J accidentally 
met with Dorilas, I found it impoſſible to con- 
ceal the reſentment with which his conduct had 
inſpired me. But when I ſaw his ſurpriſe at the 
apparent coldneſs of my manner, I began to re- 
fie, that, ſhould we be miſtaken, or miſinform- 
ed, I might, by my ſeeming caprice, have done 
an injury to feelings, perhaps no leſs delicately 
ſuſceptible of it than my own. I therefore re- 
ſolved to acquaint him with what we had heard, 
and frankly to tell him our opinion of his beha- 
viour; but in the only opportunity that ever after 
offered, I was ſo embarraſſed by the ſtately diſ- 
tance of his manner, and the difficulty of intro- 
ducing the ſubject with becoming delicacy and 
fpirit, that I found it impoſſible to fulfil my in- 
tention. 
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tention. The little converſation that paſſed only 
ſerved him with a pretence to put an entire end 
to our acquaintance and, in fix months after, 
Dorilas ſet out on a gay party to the German 
Spa, without deigning to Pr even for my 
father. 

Such is the Oy offered at the ſhrine of 
Faſhion ! not only by the vain and giddy, but 
even by the ſentimental and judicious ! and ſuch 
the attentions people who ſhine not in that bril- 
liant ſphere may expect to meet with in the 
world! But happy! thrice happy they! accor- 
ding to the wiſe maxims of my venerable parent, 
who are endowed with that true greatneſs of 
mind, which can look down with equal indif- 
ference on the ſoothing praiſe of flattery, or the 
ſcornful ſneer of pride; who, independent of the 
favour of the fickle, and the regard of .the in- 
conſtant, derive a happineſs from the humble 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperior virtue, that infinitely 
tranſcends all which the world can beſtow. 

Afraid of having already: too .long treſpaſſed 
on your patience, I now haſten to conclude, with 
aſſuring you how much I am + , 4} 


Your admiring reader, 1 
ALMERIA. 
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Ne 47. SATURDAY, Dec. 24. 1185. 


HxRoporus tells us, that Amaſis King 
of Egypt eſtabliſhed a law, commanding, that 
every Egyptian ſhould annually declare, before 
the Governor of the province, by what means he 
maintained himſelf z which, if he omitted to do, 
or if, on ſuch examination, he gave not a ſatis- 
factory account of. his way of living, he ſhould 
be puniſhed with death. 


Happening to meet with this * one night 


lately, it ſuggeſted ſome ideas as to the wiſdom 
of ſuch an inſtitution, and I amuſed myfelf for 
half an hour before I went to bed with reflecting 
on the effects it might have, if introduced into 


this iſland. Theſe thoughts recurred in my 


fleep, and produced a Dream, of which I ſhall 
endeavour to give ſome account, after premiſing, 
that, when I awaked in the morning, it was ſome 
time before I could with certainty determine 
whether my imagination had tranſported me to 
Egypt, or if the objects it had preſented to my 
view in my ſleep were the conſequence of the 
promulgation of a ſimilar law in our own coun- 
try. 

Upon 
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Upon the appointed day, I fancied that I ac- 
companied the whole inhabitants of the province 
to the palace of the Governor. On our arrival 
we were ſhown into a hall of vaſt extent, at one 
end of which, on ſomething like a throne, ſat 
the Governor, ſurrounded by clerks, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to take down the account which 
every perſon in his turn ſhould give. Silence 
being proclaimed, we were directed to approach 
the throne one by one, in a certain order, to give 
an account of our way of /iving, and to fay by 
what means each of us maintained himſelf. This 
ſummons appeared the more awful, for this rea- 
ſon, that the law of Amaſis, like many other 
good inſtitutions, had been allowed to go into 
diſuſe; and, after being neglected for ages, was 
now revived on account of ſome recent enormi- 
ties, which call forth the attention of Govern- 
ment. I fancied, too, that the law was ſo far 
altered, that inſtead of death in all caſes, the 
Governor was authoriſed to inflict ſuch puniſh- 
ments upon delinquents as their offences ſhould 
ſeem to merit. 

The firſt whoſe lot it was to anſwer the awful 
queſtions, was a handſome man cloathed in a 
garment of bright ſcarlet embroidered with gold. 
He approached the throne with an aſſured coun- 
tenance, and, with a look of ſelf-approbation, in- 
formed 
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formed the Governor, that he lived by the moſt 
honourable of all profeſſions; that his ſole buſi. 
neſs was to kill and deſtroy his own ſpecies, to 
butcher men who had never injured him, whom 
perhaps he had never ſeen before, or for whom 
he entertained the higheſt eſteem and regard, 
For doing this, ſaid he, my country gives me a 
daily allowance, on which 1 live with eaſe and 
comfort. | 

At this account, I obſerved a momentary bluſh 
to croſs the face of the governor. He diſmiſſed 
the young man with a look in which I could dil- 
cern marks of diſſatisfaction, not with the indi- 
vidual before his eyes, but with thoſe abſurd and 
unjuſt meaſures of government which were ſup- 
poſed to make ſuch inſtitutions neceſſary. 

The officer was ſucceeded by a young man ſtill 
more gaily dreſſed. As he approached the throne, 
I could perceive in his countenance marks of 
anxiety and apprehenfion, which he ſeemed de- 
firous to conceal by an appearance of eaſe and in- 
difference. When the uſual queſtions were put 
to him, he heſitated for ſome time; but at length 
was obliged to declare, that he was the ſon of an 
honeſt and induſtrious tradeſman; that, deſpi- 
ſing the occupation of his father, he left his 
houſe, and removed to Memphis, where by the 
ſpendour of his appearance, he contrived to get 
f | into 
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into the ſociety of perſons of high diſtinction; 
and that he ſupported the expence of this mode 
of life, by playing with thoſe perſons for large 
ſums of money at games, in which, by much la- 
bour and conſtant attention, he had attained a 
ſuperior degree of excellence. The Governor, 
having heard him to an end, ſentenced the un- 
fortunate youth to be ſent back to the houſe of 
his father, to aſſiſt him in his labour. The fa- 
ther, who was preſent in the hall, at the ſame 
time received orders to keep his fon in cloſe con- 
finement, till he had acquired a habit of applica- 
tion, and a ſufficient degree of ſkill in the buſineſs 
to which he was now to apply himſelf. 

He was followed by a perſon not unlike him 
in manner and appearance, though fomewhat 
more advanced in years. The account this per- 
ſon gave of himſelf was nearly in theſe words : 


I I was borne to an. independent fortune, to 


which I ſucceeded at the age of eighteen by the 
death of my father. From that moment, my 
ſole object was the enjoyment of my fortune, of 
which I thought I ſhould never be able to fee an 
end. I joined in every party of pleaſure, and in- 
dulged in every ſpecies of expenſive diſſipation. 
At the end of ſeven years, I found my forcune 
gone, and the only comfort that remained for me 
was, that I had ſpent it in a manner ſuitable to 


my 
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my rank, and in the ſociety of the firſt and no- 
bleſt perſons in Egypt. Happily for me, thoſe 
great perſons conceived that it would be unbe. 
coming to expoſe one who had paſſed ſo many 
hours in their company, to poverty and want; at 
the ſame time they juſtly conſidered, that it might 
degrade a perſon who could boaſt of once having 
been their equal and companion, to ſubſiſt on the 
bounty of private individuals. They therefore 
humbly beſought our mighty Sovereign, to be- 
ſtow upon me an office at once honourable and 
lucrative. To this requeſt he was pleaſed to lend 
a favourable ear. The emoluments of my office 
are conſiderable; but I am obliged to give a por- 
tion of them to a creature who performs the du- 
ties of it, and upon the remainder I can till af. 
ford to live in luxury not much inferior to that of 
my former opulence.” Upon hearing this ac- 


count, the Governor inquired into the character 


of the deputy, and finding he was a worthy and 
reſpectable citizen, who bad long done the buſi- 
neſs of a laborious and an important office, fox 
the ſmall pittance allowed him by the gentleman 
before him, he pronounced a ſentence which to 
me appeared highly equitable. He ordered, that 
the deputy ſhould in future draw the wholeemo- 
luments, paying only to the principal the ſame 

allowance 
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allowance which formerly the deputy had re- 
ceived. 

The next perſon who approached the throne, - 
addreſſed the Governor with an unembarraſſed 
and a ſteady. countenance, in the following words: 
« By ſome fortunate circumſtances,” ſaid he, 
« F was early in life introduced into the ſociety 
of many perſons of the firſt diſtinction. At their 
tables I acquired a taſte for good living, which 1 
came to conſider as the firſt of all enjoyments ; 
but poſſeſſing no fortune, this paſſion might have 
proved a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing, had I not hap- 
pily diſcovered a method of gratifying it, at once 
eaſy and agreeable. By my intercourſe with the 
great, I ſoon diſcovered that it was in my power 
to give, in return for the dainties of their table, 
ſomething which to them was more precious, 
while it coſt me nothing. At the board of Se- 
thos, J harrangue in praiſe of learning and learned 
men, well knowing that, amidſt all his opulence 
and ſplendour, the chief ambition of Sethe is to 
be confidered as a man of letters. At the ele- 
gant repaſts of Qſoreth, I join him in declaiming 
againſt the luxury of modern times; while each 
of us, with equal folicitude, looks around for 
ſome new delicacy to provoke a ſatiated appetite. 
At the houſe of the rich Sigſennet, whoſe vanity | 
lies in the ſplendour of his entertainments, and in 

tho 
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the excellence of his table, I openly praiſe every 
diſh that is ſerved up, and tell Suſennes, that his 
wine of Perſia is the fineſt in the world, and that 
his gardens produce fruits of unrivalled excel. 
Jence. In this vocation or calling of mine, as it 
may be termed, there is one circumſtance which, 
it muſt be confefled, is ſometimes a little unplea- 
ſant. When at the table of one great friend I 
happen to deliver ſentiments and opinions diame- 
trically oppoſite to thoſe I had ſupported the day 
before at another place, a pert viſitor may be ſo 
rude as to remark this ſudden change, or by a 
broad grin to ſhow that it has not paſſed unob- 
ſerved, But nevertheleſs,” continued he, «I 
contrive to live happily, and to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of a great fortune, without the trouble 
and embarraſſment of it. Live then,” ſaid the 
Governor, with a look of ineffable contempt, 

&« jf you can ſubmit to live on ſuch terms.” 
Upon the removal of this gentleman, there 
appeared a tall, thin, meagre figure, which ſtalk- 
ed up with wondertul dignity to the preſence of 
the Governors, and thus addreſſed him; «I 
am the repreſentative of the nobleſt and moſt 
ancient family in Egypt. My forefathers were 
the companions of the victories of Seſoſtris and 
Semiramis. It is true, that owing to the prince- 
ly generofity of my great anceſtors, I am at 
preſent 
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preſent obliged to honour ſome wealthy inhabi- 
tants of this province, ſo far as to receive from 
them the means of ſubſiſtence. Emboldened, 
perhaps, by this circumſtance, one of thoſe per- 
ſons lately preſumed to aſk my daughter in mar- 
riage, telling me, that their hearts had long been 
united by every tie of the moſt tender affection. 
But I drove the vile plebeian from my preſence; 
and, had I not been prevented, would have ſa- 
crificed him to my juſt indignation.” 

At the cloſe of this narrative, the Governor 
heſitated: for a moment, and then ordered the 
guards to conduct this noble perſonage to the 
hoſpital ſet apart for the reception of lunatics. 

A gentleman, whoſe train and whoſe appear- 
ance beſpoke his conſequence, now approached 
the throne, with a look and manner poliſhed at 
the ſame time and aſſured. I preſume,” ſaid 
he to the Governor, You are not unacquaint- 
ed with the name of Zorces In that council 
which the wiſdom of our Sovereign has eſtabliſh- 
ed for the government of his Ethiopian domini- 
ons, I hold a diſtinguiſhed place; a ſituation 
which I owe to my own talents, having neither 
the influence of hereditary wealth, nor the pride 
of illuſtrious anceſtry, to ſupport me. But in 
the college of the prieſts at Memphis, I was ear- 
ly taught qualities by which to compenſate the 

want 
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want of thoſe advantages z. penetration to.diſco. 
ver the weakneſſes, and pliancy to conciliate the 
affections of men. In that ſeminary, likewiſe, I 
acquired a power of eloquence to lead the paſ- 
ſions, a ſubtlety of argument to confound the 
judgment. Endowed with ſuch accompliſh 
ments, I obtained a ſeat in that council, which by 
the ſuperiority of my talents I have ſince been 
enabled to guide. Amidſt the. diviſions with 
which that council has been agitated, amidſt the 
factions with which our province has been torn, 
the art of Zoroes has drawn from thoſe. diviſions 
and thoſe factions, his power and his emolu- 
ments: He has wielded to his purpoſes the furi- 
ous zeal of the multitude, and the jarring intereſts 
of their leaders; and has riſen, by his command 
over the fluctating opinions of mankind, to rank, 
ta office, and to wealth. The Covernor looked 
ſternly at him, and his face reddened with indig- 
nation: „I am not indeed,” ſaid he, © a ſtran- 
ger to the name of Zoroes; I have heard of ſuch 
a man, who lives on the miſchiefs of faction, 
who foments diviſions, that he may increaſe his 
own conſequence, and creates parties, that he 
may guide them in the blindneſs of their courſe; 
who ſows public contention, that he may reap 
private advantage; and thrives amidſt the ſtorms 
that wreck the peace of his country,” He gave 
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the ſignal to the guards, who hurried Zoroes to 
his fate. His puniſhment was cruel, but ſome- 
what analogous to his character and his crimes. 
He was expoſed iy an iſland of the Nile, to the 
crocodiles that inhabit it. 

After witneſſing this diſagreeable exerciſe of 
juſtice, it was with pleaſure I beheld a beautiful 
female, dreſſed with equal elegance and ſplen- 
dour, tripping towards the throne, and ſeeming- 
ly pleaſed with thaadmiration of the ſurrounding 
multitude. In a ſweet accent, though with a 
manner rather infantine, ſhe informed the Go- 
vernor, that ſome months ago ſhe had married a 
man of fourſcore, who had nothing to recom- 
mend him but his immenſe wealth, of which ſhe 
previouſly ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould have the 
abſolute diſpoſal. Jou ſee,” ſaid ſhe, * the 
uſe I make of it. Theſe jewels are eſteemed the 
fineſt in the province; and I hope ſoon to poſſeſs 
a ſet ſtill more precious.” The Governor with- 
out hearing more of her prattle, pronounced a 
ſentence which I confeſs I thought ſomewhat ſe- 
vere, He ordered her to be ſtript of all her coſt- 
ly ornaments, and to be ſent home in a plain gar- 
ment to the houſe of her huſband, with inſtruc- 
tions, that, during the remainder of his days, ſhe 
ſhould be conſtrained to live conſtantly with him, 
and permitted to ſee no other company whatever. 

While 
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While I was commiſerating the hard fate of 
this fair unfortunate, the crier pronounced my 
own name, in a deep and hallow tone of voice, 
This alarmed me ſo much, that I awaked in no 
ſmall conſternation, and was very well pleaſed to 
find myſelf quietly in my own bed in the Good 
Town of Edinburgh. Of all men living, a Loun- 
ger muſt ever be the moſt puzzled to give an 
account of his life, converſation, and mode of li- 
ving; and, therefore, however wiſe the law of 
Amaſis may be, I fairly own khat I was happy to 
find I was not ſubject to it. 


M. 


N 
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Diſcipulus ef prioris poſterior dies. SEN, 


Tun Lounger having now rounded one 
revolving year,” may conſider himſelf as an 
acquaintance of ſome ſtanding with his readers, 
and, at this period of gratulations, may venture 
to pay them the compliments of the ſeaſon with 
the freedom of intimacy and the cordiality of 
friendſhip. In the life of a periodical Eſſayiſt, 
a twelve month is a conſiderable age. 'That part 
of the world in which his ſubject lies, he has then 
had an opportunity of viewing in all its different 
ſituations ; he has ſegn it in the hurry of buſinefs, 
in the hæyday of amuſement, in the quiet of the 
country ; and he now attends it in its courſe of 
Chriſtmas feſtivity and holiday merriment. 

Yet Iknow not how it is, that amidſt the gra- 
tulations and feſtiviry of this returning ſeaſon, I 
am ſometimes diſpoſed to hear the one, and par- 
take the other, with a certain ſeriouſneſs of 


mind not well ſuited to the Vacancy of the time; 
to 
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to look on the jollity around me with an eye of 7 


thought, and to impreſs, in my imagination, x 
tone of .melancholy on the voices that wiſh me 
many happy years. 

As men advance in life, the great diviſions of 
time may indeed furniſh matter for ſerious re. 
flection, as he who counts the money 'he has 
ſpent, naturally thinks of how much a ſmaller 
ſum he has left behind. Yet, for my own part, 
it ĩs leſs from anxiety about what remains of time, 
than from the remembrance of that which is 
gone, that J am led into this © mood of penſive- 
-nefs.” In my hours of thoughtful indolence, 1 
am not apt to conjure up phantoms of the future; 
tis with a milder fort of melancholy that I ſome- 
times indulge in recalling the ſhades of the paſt, 
Tothis perhaps the Lounger's manner and habits 
of life naturally incline him. To him leiſure 
gives frequent 'occaſion to review his time, and 
to compare his thoughts. By the Lounger a few 
ideas, natural and congenial to his mind, are 
traced through all their connections; while the 
man of profeſſional induſtry and active purſuit 
has many that preſs upon him in ſucceſſion, and 
are quickly diſmiſſed. He who lives in a crowd 

gains an extenſive acquaintance, but little inti- 
macy; the man who poſſeffes but a few friends, 


enjoys them much, and thinks of them oſten. 
Time 
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Time mellows ideas as it mellows wine. 
Things in themſelves indifferent acquire a cer- 
tain tenderneſs in recollection; and the ſcenes of 
our youth, though remarkable neither for ele- 
gance or feeling, riſe up to our memory dignified 
at the ſame time and endeared. As countrymen 


in a diſtant land acknowledge one another as 


friends, ſo objects, to which when preſent we 
gave but little attention, are nouriſhed in diſtant 
remembrance with a cordial regard. -If in their 
own nature of a tender kind, the ties which they 
had on the heart are drawn ſtill cloſer, and we 
recal them with an enthuſiaſm of feeling which 
the ſame objects of the immediate time are unable 
to excite. The ghoſts of our departed affections 
are ſeen through that ſoftening medium, which, 
though it dims their brightneſs, does not impair 
their attraction; like the ſhade of Dido appear- 
ing to Hneat. 


«-Apnovitque per umbram 
« Obſcuram, qualem primo qui ſurgere menſe 
« Aut videt, aut vidifſe putat per nubila lunam; 
« Demifit lacrymas, dulcique affatus amoreeſt.” 


The hum of a little tune to which in our infan- 
cy we have often liſtened; the courſe of a brook 


which, in our. childhood, we : haye. frequently 
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traced; the ruins of an ancient building which 
we remember almoſt entire; theſe remembrance 
ſweep over the mind with an enchanting power 
of tenderneſs and melancholy, at whoſe bidding 
the pleaſures, the buſineſs, the ambition of the 
preſent. moment fade and diſappear. ar 
Our finer feelings are generally not more grate- of 
ful to the fancy than moral to the mind. Of ſe 
this tender power which remembrance has over 
us, ſeveral uſes might be made; this divinity of {MI tir 
memory, did we worſhip it aright, might lend its pa 
aid to our happineſs as well as to our virtue. 
An amiable and ingenious philoſopher has re- 
marked, that in caſtle- building no manis a villain?, 
In like manner it may perhaps be pronounced, 
that every man is virtuous in recollection ; he 
reſts with peculiar ſatisfaction on the remem- 
brance of ſuch actions as are moſt congenial to 
the better parts of his nature, on ſuch pleaſures 
as were innocent, on ſuch deſigns as were lau- 
dable. It were well if, amidſt the ardor of pur- 
ſuit, or the hopes of gratification, we ſometimes 
conſidered that the preſent will be future, as well 
as that the future will be preſent, that we antici- 
pated reflection as well as enjoyment. Not only 


in thoſe greater and more important concerns, 
which 


* Dr, Reid, in his * Eſſays on the intellectual powers i 
Man,” | 
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which are what Shakeſpeare calls “ Stuff o' the 
conſcience,” but in the leſſer and more trivial 
offices of life, we ſhould be more apt to conduct 
ourſelves aright, did we think that we were one 
day to read the drama in which we now perform, 
and that of ourſelves, and the other perſonages 
of the ſcene, we were to judge with a critical 
ſeverity. 

This indulgence of memory, this review of 
time, would blunt the angry and diſcordant 
paſſions that often prey on our own quiet as well 
as on the peace of others. Scarce any man is ſo 
hard of heart as to feel himſelf an enemy over 
the grave of his foe; and the remembrance of 
conteſts, however juſt, with thoſe who are now 
no more, comes acroſs an ingenuous mind with a 
ſort of ſelf-accuſation. The progreſs of time, 
though it may not have ſwept our adverſaries 
from the earth, will probably have placed both 
them and us in circumſtances ſuch as to allay, if 
not to extinguiſh, our reſentment. Proſperity to 
us, or misfortunes to them, may have ſoothed 
our anger into quiet or ſoftened it to pity. The 
leſſons of Time may have taught us, what Wiſ- 
dom or Prudence once preached to us in vain, 
that the object of our contention was not worth 
the ſtruggle of the conteſt, that we miſtook the 
value of the prize, or did injuſtice to the motives 
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of our competitors; or perhaps we have altered 


thoſe ſentiments in which we were formerly ſo : 


warm, and forſaken thoſe tenets we were once ſo 
poſitive to maintain. The hand of Time, im. 
perceptible in its touch, ſteals the colour from 
our opinions; and like thoſe who look on faded 
pictures, we wonder at having formerly been 
ſtruck with their force. 

Though it is wiſely ordered by Providence, 
that we ſhould not pauſe in the purſuits of life to 
think of its ſhortneſs, or under value every at- 
tainment from the uncertainty of its duration 
when attained; yet fuch a conſideration may 
fairly enough mitigate a blameable eagerneſs in 
the chace, or a blameable depreſſion from its 
diſappointment. I was very well pleaſed with 
the philoſophy of an old ſoldier, whom I once 
met with in the environs of London, leaning on 
'a crutch, and rather accepting than ſoliciting the 
aid of the charitable. He told me, not without 
ſome importunity on my part, the hardſhips and 
the dangers he had encountered; the number 
of his campaigns, the obſtinacy of his engage- 
ments, the length of his ſieges; © yet I failed in 
getting Chelſea,” ſaid he, „ becauſe I was ren- 
dered incapable of the ſervice in conſequence of 
a rheumatiſm contracted in a winter encamp- 
ment; and, more than all that, becauſe my wike, 

ſome· 
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ſomehow or other, had diſobliged my command- 
ing officer. But I forget and forgive, as the ſay- 
ing is; and, thanks to ſuch as your Honour, I 
can make ſhift to live. It is true, I, have ſeen 
others get halberts, ay, and commiſſions too, that 
were not better men than myſelf; but that don't 
ſignify. I. will be all the ſame an hundred years 
hence.” Without all the happy Stoiciſm of. the 
ſoldier, we may often ſoothe the pangs of envy, 
and the pinings of diſcontent, by the conſidera- 
tion of that period, when they ſhall ceaſe to diſ- 
quiet, when time ſhall have unplumed the page- 
antry of. grandeur, narrowed the domains of 
wealth, and withered the arm of power. 

Nor will this philoſophy of time. convey 2 
leſs important leſſon to the ſucceſsful. than to the 
unfortunate, It will moderate the luxurious in- 
dulgence of the rich, and reſtrain the wanton or 
uſeleſs exertions of the powerful, Every one who 
can look back on a moderately long life, will re- 
member a ſucceſſion of envied poſſeſſors of 
wealth and influence, whoſe luxury a thouſand 
flatterers were wiſhing to ſhare, whoſe favour a 
crowd of dependents were ſtriving to obtain. 
Let thoſe who now occupy their place, attend to 
the effects of that wealth enjoyed, of thoſe fa- 
vours beſtowed, Let them caſt up the ſum of 
pleaſure which was produced by the one, of gra- 
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titude or ſelf- ſatisfaction procured by the other. 
If there are any whom elevation has made gid. 
dy, or power rendered inſolent, let them think 
how long that elevation can endure, how far that 
power can extend; let them conſider in how 
ſhort a ſpace the influence of their predeceſſors 
has ceafed tobefelt, how ſoon their appointments 
have made room for the appointments of others; 
how few of their dependents and favourites ſur- 
vive, and of thoſe few how very ſmall a part ac- 
knowledge their benefactor. If ſome of the ac- 
tions of ſuch eminent perſons there are which 
the world ſtill remembers with approbation, and 
individuals own with gratitude, they are probably 
ſuch as, in this review of the paſt, it will be uſe- 
ful for their ſucceſſors to obſerve and to imitate, 
Thoſe have obtained a victory over time, which 
is the nobleſt excitement and animation to vir- 
tue; that honeſt fame, of which the conſciouſ- 
neſs gives its higheſt enjoyment to the preſent, 
which the future can neither reproach nor over- 
come. 
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Ne 0 Kabject't tends to'throw more light on the 
hiſtory of mankind, or their progreſs in the 
different ſituations of ſociety, than their public 
amuſements, or tlie ſtate of thoſe arts which 
contribute to their entertainment. | 

Comedy, which conſiſts in the dramatic repre- 
ſentation of human characters in a ridiculous point 
of view, makes a diſtinguiſhed figure among the 
amuſements of mankind. 'The following reflec- 
tions are thrown together on the hiſtory of Co- 
medy, as they may afford ſome uſeful obſerva- 
tions on the progreſs of manners and of arts, as 
well as introduce a continuation of the remarks 
I formerly made on the moral effects of the 
drama. 

The firſt and ovightal method. in which Ridi- 
cule exerciſed itſelf in dramatic repreſentation, 
appears to have conſiſted, not ſo much in giving 


a view of the character of the perſon to be exhi- 


bited on the ſtage, as in repreſenting a particular 
individual in a ludicrous fituation. To point out 
the feelings of the character, to repreſent the 
turn of mind, to diſplay the humour or inter- 
F 4 nal 
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nal features of the man, was not ſo much the ob. 
ject, as to bring the perſon himſelf on the ſtage, 
and to raife ridicule in the audience, by making 
him commit ſome action abſurd, droll, out of 
place, or inconſiſtent. A man reſpected for dig. 
nity, and in a reputable ſituation, is brought up- 
on the ſtage, not to exhibit his dignity as falſe 
and affected, not to repreſent the real or internal 
feelings of his mind, or to point out thoſe fea- 
tures by which his aſſumed character may be ex- 
poſed, but merely with a view to make him com- 
mit ſome abſurd or mean action, inconſiſtent with 
the gravity and reſpectable tenor of his uſual 
conduct. 

Sach is the exhibition of 6 8 80 
crates. No hiſtory of human character is given, 
no diſplay of the character of Socrates in parti- 
cular; nor is any principle or feature of his mind 
repreſented. The author confines himſelf ſingly 
to making Socrates do things upon the ſtage un- 
worthy of himſelf, or of his character; and the 
audience is entertained with the contraſt, is amu- 

ſed with this performance-of mean or little ac- 
tions, by a man of a grave and ſerious deport- 

ment. The ridicule in this cafe does. not give a 
view of the character, but is confined to the joke 
ariſing from the action performed, compared 
with: that of the man who-performs it. Socrates 
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is not made ridiculous by doing what is like, but 
what is unlike himſelf. 

This obſervation need not be confined to the 
Clouds of Ariſtophanes, but n ay be farther ex- 
tended, and appears indeed to comprehend the 
general characte iſtic of all early Comedies, 
written or repreiented before people have arriv- 
ed at a great degree of refinement. 

Two reaſons may be aſſigned for this being 
the general chara teriſtic of early Comedies. 

1½, Men in an early age are not reaſoners.— 
The bulk of the peo le at leaſt are not accuſtom- 
ed to make general concluſions and reflections 
on human character. They would not there- 
fore be amuſed by general exhibitions of charac- 
ter, by Comedies which repreſented actions as 
diſplaying only the internal features and original 
cauſes of human conduct. Such an exhibition 


would not be adapted to their taſte, or the ſtate 


of their minds. The rude repreſentation of a 
particular perſon, who does actions abſurd in 
themſelves, or abſurd in him to perform, is the 
only thing which can produce their laughter, 8 
or afford them a comic entertainment. 

2d, Men in an early age, who have not made 
much progreſs in refinement, will receive a pe- 
culiar pleaſure in ſeeing the character of an indi- 


vidual, of a perſon known to themſelves, exhi- 
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bited on the ſtage; whereas, when men advance 
in refinement, they will come to feel uneaſy at 
this repreſentation of real characters; their deli. 
cacy will be ſhocked at tlie exhibition of ſo coarſe 
an entertainment, and ſomething of a purer kind 
will be ſubſtituted in its room. Hence what was 
called the middle Comedy was ſubſtituted among 
the Greeks in place of the od. The middle Co 
medy was leſs coarſe than the old, becauſe the old 
repreſented real perſons on the ſtage, under their 
real names; in the middle, feigned names were 
given to the real perſons; but this improvement 
ſoon gave way to a much higher one, the new 
Comedy, where both real names and real living 
perſons were baniſhed from the ſtage. 

Should it be faid, that at the time Ariſtophanes 
wrote, the Greeks were in a ſtate of great ad- 
vancement, were a learned and intelligent people; 
and that therefore Ariſtophanes ſhould not be 
given as an example of a Comic author in an 
early and unrefined period; it may be obſerved, 
that though the Greeks were certainly at the 
time of Ariſtophanes a very wiſe people, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of the moſt eloquent and philoſophical 
writers, yet at that time the Athenians were re- 
markably deficient in delicacy and politeneſs. 
Perhaps in ſo violent and turbulent a democracy 
as that of Athens, the people, amidſt the acrimo- 

ny 
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ny of debate, and rude conteſts of ambition, re- 
main long in a ſtate of barbariſm as to manners. 
This has been obſerved, and endeavoured to be 
accounted for by ſeveral i ingenious authors; one“ 
of whom, indeed, cites as an inſtance of it, this 
very circumſtance of the amuſement which the 
Athenians found in the loweſt ſpecies of Comedy. 
« They were ſo little judges,” ſays he, “ of 
propriety in wit and humour, as to reliſh the low 
ribaldry of an Ariſtophanes, at a period when 
they were entertained with the ſublime eloquence 
of a Demoſthenes, with the pathetic compoſitions 
of an Euripides, or a Sophocles.“ 

As the body of the people, however, advance 
in refinement or delicacy, this ancient ſpecies of 
Comedy, as it did among the Greeks, will come 
to give diſguſt inſtead of entertainment. | 

Comic authors will then betake themſelves to 
a different ſpecies of writing; and the next ſtep 
ſeems to be, inſtead of the exhibition of a parti- 
cular perſon, to give the hiſtory of ſome general 
paſſion, affection, or principle of the human 
mind. The bulk of men who frequent public 


places of amuſement, have then attained ſuch a 


degree of improvement, by experience and re- 
flection, as to reliſh a general repreſentation of 
the 


* Miller's Diſtindtion of Ranks. 
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the hiſtory of the human heart in trying and in- 
tereſting ſcenes ; and hence views of characters 
in thoſe ſituations will be reliſned and under. 
ſtood. 

When this 1 pecies of writing, however, firſt 
begins, the repreſentations of character that are 
given will be confined to the more general views 
of the human mind, acting under the influence 
of ſome one leading principle. The nice features 
of that principle, the ſmall deviations to which it 
is ſubject, its various combinations with other 
principles, or its diſcriminations ariſing from pe- 
culiar circumſtances of ſituation or of habit, will 
not be attended to or held out to view. Before 
men go into particulars, they muſt be well ac- 
quainted with what is general; before they con- 
ſider the nice, they mult be intimate with the 
groſs features. 

Hence our early but improved writers, not on- 

ly of Comedy, but of every ſpecies of writing 
which repreſents characters, give only general 
repreſentations. The ambitious, the envious, 


the avaricious man, is repreſented under the do- 


minion of his guiding principle, but the nicer 
features of the principle are not delineated.— 
Theophraflus wrote at a period of leſs delicacy, 
and when minute properties were leſs attended 


to, than La E 4 ; the characters therefore of 


the 
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the firſt are more general and leſs nice than of 
the latter. 2 

Of all writers, indeed, the French ſeem to have 
paid moſt attention to the ſmall and minute views 
of character, and to the different proprieties of 
life and manners. Living in an age of refine- 
ment and politeneſs, under a monarchical govern- 
ment, where the agreeable are the qualities which 
conduce to advancement, the elegant and recom- 
mendatory virtues are chiefly cultivated. new 
ſpecies of morals, unknown and unattended to 
among the ancients, the term for which, petites 
morales, cannot even be tranſlated into our lan- 
guage, has been introduced, and become a prin- 
cipal object both in conduct and philoſophy, 
Hence the nice perception which French authors 
have of all the delicate diſcriminations of cha- 
racter; hence their obſervance of all the devia- 
tions from what is becoming ; and hence their 
talent of deſcribing and repreſenting all the pro- 
prieties and improprieties of human conduct. 
The Engliſh-writers in general may be poſſeſſed 
of more metaphyſical profoundneſs ; but they 
have not the ſame lively talent at deſcribing man- 
ners, nor the ſame delicate obſervation of the dif- 
terent tints and colourings in which they ap- 
Pear. | 
| At 
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At the ſame time it may be obſerved, that even 
in Britain ſome authors have appeared, who haye 
excelled in giving minute pictures of manners, 
and of the nice features of character. Of theſe 
Addiſon and Stern may be mentioned as holding 
a diſtinguiſhed place. 

This is the laſt improvement which ariſes in 
the repreſentation of human characters; when 
not only their general features, under certain 

great Uaſles, are exhibited, but when writers de- 
ſcend to, and are able at the ſame time to point 
out the ſmaller diſcriminations into which thoſe 
general claſſes ſubdivide themſelves, and. appear 
in different men. When characters are repre- 
ſented in this manner, the writing of Comedy is 
at its perfection; and as the moderns. ſeem to 
have poſſeſſed more of this talent than the anci- 
ents, ſo the Comedies of the former ſeem to ex- 
cel thoſe of the latter. The ancient Comedies 
contain only the general characters of men and 
manners young rakes, old men, paraſites, lovers, 
ſlaves: But every old man is the ſame, every 
young rake is like every other rake; their pur- 
ſuits are without diſtinCtion; and their ſlaves have 
no other diſcrimination, than that the one half 
of them are old, faithful, truſty ſervants, and the 

other half lying, plotting, witty raſcals. 
It may, however, be obſerved, that this ſpecies 
of writing, in which the moderns have ſo greatly 
excelled, 
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excelled, is much expoſed to corruption and a- 
buſe. While the ancient manner of drawing 
characters is defective, by being too general, there 
is danger leſt this other ſpecies become faulty, by 
being too particular. Men attentive to repre- 
ſent the minute lines, may neglect the more im- 
portant, and, inſtead of repreſenting a character 
which belongs to human kind, they may come 
to repreſent only thoſe particular characters which 
diſtinguiſh individuals. Thus, according to the 
phraſe, that extremes always agree, it may happen 
that the laſt improvement in Comedy may de- 
generate into that very abuſe for which the rudeſt 


and moſt ancient may be cenſured. Particular 


perſons may come to be repreſented on the ſtage 
inſtead of general characters. Something of this 
kind was ſometime ago introduced on the Engliſh 
ſtage ; though it may be obſerved, that this mode 
of writing owed its ſucceſs more to the mimic 
qualities of its author, than to its being approved 
of by the taſte of the audience. 

But this is not the only thing to be feared from 
men's giving minuteattentionto the ſmaller parts 
of character; there is alſo a danger of its having 
an improper effect on their own character and 
conduct. When their attention is chiefly be- 
ſtowed on the little parts of conduct, they may 
come to neglect or overlook the greater. Manner 

may 
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may be put in the place of fi ubſtance and what : 


is frivolous may be preferred to what is manly, 
As this ſpecies of corruption may be conſidered 
as the greateſt in literary compoſition, fo it is 
moſt certainly the greateſt in morals. When 
what is trifling is only regarded, there never can 
be any ſplendid exertions of genius, there never can 
be any real greatneſs of character. All ſublime 
and manly efforts will be at an end; all noble 
exertions in the field, and all genuine eloquence 
in the ſenate, will be extinguiſhed. Our battles 
will be bloodleſs, and in our ſpeeches prettineſs 
will be preferred to ſimplicity and force. lis 
the leading object in a late ſeries of Letters on 
Education, to repreſent the manner of doing x 
thing as preferable to the thing itſelf; to point 
out the frivolous and exterior accompliſhments, 
the graces, as a ſurer road to advancement, than 
truth, integrity, or a ſpirit of independence, than 
the poſſeſſion of the greateſt knowledge, or the 
exertion of the moſt illuſtrious talents, 
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: Tr AGEDY (according to the ancient 
definition quoted in a former paper), pur- 
ges the paſſions by exciting them.” Comedy 
withes to purge vices and follies by Ridicule. In 
a corrupt age, reaſon is ſo weak as to be obliged 
r to call in ſuch allies to her aſſiſtance: Let her 
sbevare that they do not, like the Saxon auxilia- 


l ries of our anceſtors, uſurp the government 
p which they were called to defend. 
a In the earlieſt periods of life, ridicule is natu- 


5 rally employed againſt reaſon and propriety.— 

1 The child who obeys its mother, who is afraid 

. of its governeſs, who will not be concerned in 

þ little plots to deceive both, is laughed at by its 
bolder and leſs ſcrupulous companions. At e- 
very age, reaſon and duty are grave and ſerious 
things, in which ridicule finds a contraſt that 
renders her attack more eaſy, and her ſallies 
more poignant. 

The refinement of poliſhed times, as was ob- 
ſerved in the foregoing Number, does not allow 
them to find amuſement in that groſs ridicule 

which 
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which provokes the laughter of a ruder people, 
But from this very ſource their ſubjects of Come. 
dy are often of a dangerous kind. They trench 
upon ſacred ground; I mean not as to religion, 
but in morals; they paint thoſe nicer ſhades 
of ridicule which are of an equiyocal ſort between 
virtue and vice, and often give the (| pectator leave 
to laugh, according to his own god; either 
at the firſt or the latter. 

In the Ecole des Femmes, (and I ſhall hardly be 
reckoned unfair when I make the reference to 
Molicre), moſt of the maxims which Arnolphe 
makes Agnes read, are really good moral precepts, 
which a prudent wife would do well to follow, 
for her. own ſake as well as her huſband's. There 
is juſt as much prudery and ſuſpicion thrown 
into them, as to allow thoſe who would wiſh to 
be leſs guarded than a good — ought to be, to 
hold them in deriſion. 

The George Dandin of the ſame author has 
been already criticiſed in this moral view by a 
very able writer. But he has not attended, ſay 
its defenders, to the proper moral of the piece; 
which is, to correct a very common piece of 
weakneſs, as well as of injuſtice, in old men of 
low birth and great wealth, who purchaſe alli- 
ance with decayed nobility, and are vain enough 
to imagine, that a wife bought from her neceſſi- 
| ties, 
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ties, or from the neceſſities of her family, is to 
love and reſpect the huſband who has purchaſed 
her. But beſides that this corrective is applied 
to the party who may be the weakeſt, but is cer- 
tainly the leaſt wicked of the two, ſuch examples, 
conveyed through the medium of Comedy, are 
always more readily applied to thoſe whom they 
may miſlead, than to thoſe whom they may re- 
form. The images which Comedy preſents, and 
the ridicule it excites, being almoſt always ex- 
aggerated, their reſemblance to real life is only 
acknowledged by thoſe whoſe weakneſſes they 
flatter, whoſe paſſions they excuſe. They who 
uſe the example of the ſcene for an apology, can 
eaſily twiſt it into that form; they who wiſh to 
eſcape its correction, eaſily diſcover the difference 
between the ſcenic ſituation and theirs. The 
George Dandin, and the Cocu Imaginaire of real 
life, neither meet with Lubins nor Pictures to a- 
buſe them ; but the girl who thinks herſelf in- 
titled to be the Angelique of the piece, will find 
no difficulty in diſcovering her good man to be a 
Dandin; ſhe who wiſhes her huſband to be blind, 
will never forget the prudent advice of Sgana- 
relle, 


« Quand vous verriez tout, ne croyez jamais 
6e rien,” 
Harpagan 
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Harpagon is held up to deteſtation by Moliere, 
for the correction of the old, the avaricious, the 
uſurer, whom the world proſcribes, whom his 
children muſt hate for his criminal parſimony, 
Alas! miſers and uſurers neither read nor ee 
Comedies; but the young and the thoughtleſs 
are taught to call prudence and economy, co- 
vetouſneſs and avarice, to be diffipated and ex- 
travagant out of pure virtue. 

In the Cheats of Scapin, the audience is al- 
ways on the fide of the rogue againſt the poor 
deluded and abuſed old man, It is fo in all co. 
mic ſcenes of the kind, from the ſlaves of Te. 
rence down to the valets of Moliere and Regnard, 
Aſk any wiſe and diſcreet mother of a family, if 
ſhe” would allow her children to aſſociate with 
the party-coloured gentlemen below ſtairs ; ſhe 
will tell you, that it is of all things what ſheis at 
pains to avoid; becauſe in their ſociety her chil- 
dren would learn low manners, habits of cun- 
ning, of trick, and of falſehood, Yet you bring 
them into-ſuch company in the Comedies of the 
virtuous Moliere, where, if the valets are more 
clever and witty than thoſe of ordinary life, they 
are only the more expert and agreeable rogues. 
We don't bring theminto ſuch ſociety, you ſay; 
we only exhibit it to their view, But you ſhew 
them people of equal rank with themſelves mix- 

| ed 
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ed with that ſociety, profiting by thoſe rogueries, 
applauding the invention which gives them birth. 
If the Drama is to have any effect at all, its ope- 
ration in this caſe muſt be unfavourable to 
truth and to virtue. 

In Tragedy, this effect does not require exhi- 
bition to give it force; on the contrary, it is per- 
haps in the reading that it faſtens moſt ſtrongly 
on young and ſuſceptible minds. The ſofter 
feelings to which it addreſſes itſelf are more ac- 
ceſſible in ſolitude and filence than in ſociety. It 
is otherwiſe with Comedy, ridicule operating 
more powerfully in company and in a crowd. 
4 There is beſides no hero of a player equal to the 
if hero of a Tragedy ; but the handſome figure, 
h the ſhewy garb, the aſſured countenance, the 
* unimbarraſſed addreſs, the eaſy negligence, of 
many a Comedian, is fully equal to the character 
l. he is to repreſent. The fine gentleman of real 
life is a fort of comic actor. When we conſider 
how much imitation, how much art, how much 


| 

: affectation go to make up his part, we ſhall not 

8 wonder, if even thoſe who have often ſeen ſuch 
exhibitions, ſhould ſometimes miſtake the player 


who perſonates for the character perſonated; 

but the young and the unexperienced naturally 
N transfer the brilliancy of the character to his mi- 
| mic repreſentative. This gives a double force to 
| the 
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the dialogue of the piece, and affords, in the per. 
ſon of a pretty fellow of a player, a very winning 
apology for whatever is exceptionable in the cha. 
racter he performs. | 
In the obſervations I formerly made on the 
moral effects of Tragedy, I took notice of the 
conſequences reſulting from the almoſt uniform 
introduction of love, as the ruling motive of tra- 
gic action. To this objection Comedy is equally 
liable ; but there is an additional circumſtance in 
which it is ſtill more objectionable than the other 
department of the Drama. As love is the prin- 
cipal action, marriage is the conſtant end of Co- 
medy. But the marriage of Comedy is generally 
of that ſort which holds forth the worſt example 
to the young; not an union the reſult of tried 
attachment, of ſober preference, ſanctified by vir- 
tue and by prudence. Theſe are the matches 
which Comedy ridicules. Her marriages are the 
frolics of the moment, made on the acquaintance 
of a day, or of ſome caſual encounter. In many 
Comedies, amidſt the difficulties of accompliſhing 
the marriage on which the intrigue of the piece 
turns, and in the courſe of which its incidents 
are diſplayed, the reſtraints of parents and guar- 
dians are introduced only to be deſpiſed and out- 
witted; age, wiſdom, experience, every thing 
which a well educated young perſon ſhould re- 
23 | : ſpe 
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ſpect and venerate, is made a jeſt of; pertneſs, 
impudence, falſehood, and diſhoneſty, triumph 
and laugh; the audience triumph and laugh a- 
long with them; and it is not till within a few 
ſentences of the concluſion, that the voice of mo- 
rality is uttered, not heard. The intereſt of the 
play is then over, the company is arranging its 
departure; and, if any one liſtens, tis but to 
obſerve how dull and common- place theſe reflec- 
tions are. Virtue is thus doutly degraded ; 
both when ſhe ſpeaks and when ſhe is filent. 

- The purity of the Britiſh Comedy in modern 
times has been often contraſted with the Drama 
of our forefathers, in thoſe days of licentiouſneſs 
and immorality, when Wycherly and Congreve 
wrote for the rakes and libertines of a profligate 
court. I forbear to cite, in contradiction to this, 
the ribaldry with which, for ſome time paſt, our 
ſtage has been infeſted, intheformof Comic Operas 
and Burlettas, by which the laugh and the ap- 
plauſe of Sadler's Wells and Bartholomew Fair 
have been drawn from the audience of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. But I muſt obſerve, 
that in this comparative eſtimate no account has 
been taken of a kind of licentiouſneſs in which 
ſome of our lateſt Comedies have indulged, till 
more dangerous than the indelicacy of the laſt 


century : thoſe ſometimes violated decency, but 
theſe 
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theſe attack principle; thoſe might put modefy 
to the bluſh, or contaminate the purity of inno. 


- cence ;. but theſe ſhake. the very foundations f 


morality, and would harden the mind againſt th 
ſenſe of virtue. | 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that the French 


| ſtage, formerly ſo proud of its bienſeance, ſhould 


have, nearly at the ſame period with that of Eng. 
land, aſſumed the like pernicious licentiouſneſ,, 
Figaro, though a leſs witty, is as immoral a play 
as the School for Comedy, 

Dramas of this pernicious ſort aroſe upon the 


_ faſhionable ridicule againſt what was called Senti. 


mental Comedy, which it had become cuſtomary 
to decry, as ſubverting the very intention of that 
department of the Stage, and uſurping a name, 


from which the gravity of its precepts, and the 


ſeriouſneſs of its incidents, ſhould have excluded 
it, This judgment, however ſeems to be foun- 
ded neither on the critical definition of Comedy, 
nor on the practice of its writers in thoſe periods 
when it had attained its higheſt reputation. Me- 
nander and Terence wrote Comedies of ſentiment; 
nor does it ſeem eaſy to repreſent even follies na- 
turally, without ſometimes bringing before us the 


ſerious evils which they may produce, and the 


reflections which ariſe on their conſequences— 
Morality may no doubt be trite, and ſentiment 
| dull, 
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dull, in the hands of authors of little genius; but 
profligacy and libertiniſm will as often be ſilly as 


wicked, though, in the impudence with which 


they unfold themſelves, there is frequently an air 
of ſmartneſs which paſſes for wit, and of aſſurance 
which looks like vivacity, The counterfeits, 
however, are not always detected at that time of 
life which is leſs afraid of being thought diſſipated 
than dull, and by that rank which holds regula- 
rity and ſobriety among the plebeian virtues. 
The people, indeed, are always true to virtue, 
and open to the 11nprefſions of virtuous ſenti- 


| ment. With the people, the Comedies in 


which theſe are developed ftill remain favou- 
rites; and Corruption muſt have ſtretched its 
empire far indeed, when the applauſes ſhall 
ceaſe with which they are received. 


Vol. II. 
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No 51. SATURDAY, Fan. 21. 1786, 


To the AuTHoR of the LouNC ER. 


8 I R, 


N I WAS much pleaſed with one of your late 
papers, publiſhed on the laſt day of laſt year, in 
which you ſuggeſted ſeveral uſes that might be 
made of a recollection of paſt events, and of a 
Proper conſideration of the power of Time. 
The neglect of the improvement of time is an 
evil of which every moraliſt has complained, on 
which therefore it were preſumption in me to at- 
tempt to enlarge. But, without repeating what 
bas been ſo often and ſo well ſaid on its waſte or 
its abuſe, permit me to take notice of that forget- 
fulneſs of its progreſs, which affects the conduct 
and deportment of ſo many in the different rela- 
tions of life. In matters of ſerious concern, we 
cannot violate the rights of time without render- 
ing ourſelves unhappy; in objects of ſmaller im- 
portance, we cannot withdraw from its juriſdic- 
tion without making ourſelves ridiculous. Its 
| progrels, 
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progreſs, however, is unfortunately very apt to 
be unnoticed by ourſelves, to whom its daily 
motion is gradual and imperceptible; but by o- 
thers it will hardly fail to be marked, and they 
will expect a behaviour ſuitable to the character 
it ſhould ſtamp upon us. 


How often do the old forget the period at 


which they are arrived, and keep up a behaviour 
ſuitable, or perhaps only excuſable to that which 
they have long ago paſſed ? We ſee every day 
ſexagenary beaux, and gray-haired rakes, who 
mix with the gay and the diffipated of the pre- 
ſent time, and pride themſelves on the want of 
that thought and ſeriouſneſs which years alone, 
if not wiſdom, ſhould have taught them. This 
is the pitiful ambition of the weak and the pro- 
fligate z who, unable to attain the reſpect due to 
virtue, or the credit of uſefulneſs, wiſh to ſhow 
the vigour of their minds, and the ſoundneſs of 
their conſtitutions, at a late period of life, by ſup- 
porting a character of folly or licentiouſneſs, 
But they ſhould be told, that they generally fail 
in their object, contemptible as it is; the world 
only allows them credit for an attempt at follies, 
for an affectation of vice. What a fine wicked 
old dog your father is !”—faid a young fellow, in 
my hearing, at the door of a tavern a few nights 
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ago. © Why, yes,” replied his companion, with 
a tone of ſang froid, “ he would if he could.” 
In the other ſex, I confeſs I feel myſelf more 
inclined to make allowance for thoſe rebels againſt 
time, who wiſh to extend the period of youth 
beyond its natural duration. The empire of 
beauty is a diſtinction fo flattering, and its reſig- 
nation makes ſo mortifying a change in the ſtate 
of its poſſeſſor, that I am not much ſurpriſed if 
ſhe who has once enjoyed it, tries every art to 
prolong her reign. This indulgence, however, 
is only due to thoſe who have no other part to 
perform, no other character to ſupport. She 
who is a wife or a mother, has other objects to 
which her attention may be turned, from which 
her reſpectability may be drawn. I cannot there- 
fore eaſily pardon thoſe whom we ſee at public 
places, the rivals of their daughters, wich the airy 
gait, the flaunting dreſs, and the playful giggle of 
fifteen. As to thoſe elderly ladies who continue 
to haunt the ſcenes of their early amuſements, 
who ſometimes exhibit themſelves there in all the 
gay colours of youth and faſhion, like thoſe un- 
natural fruit- trees that bloſſam in December, I 
am diſpoſed rather to pity than to blame them. 
In thus attending the triumphs of beauty, they 
may be of the ſame uſe with the monitor who 
followed the Roman heroes in their triumphal 
proceſſions, 
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proceſſions, to put them in mind, amidſt the 


- ſhouts of the people, and the parade of conqueſt, 


that, for all their glory, they were ſtill but men. 

But the progreſs of time is often anticipated 
as it is forgotten, and youth uſurps the privileges 
of age as frequently as age would r2tain the pri- 
vileges of youth. At no period, perhaps, was this 
prematurity of behaviour more conſpicuous than 
at preſent. We have boys diſcourſing politics, 
arguing metaphyſics, and ſupporting infidelity, at 
an age little beyond that when they uſed to be 
playing at taw and leap-frog. Nor are theſe the 
moſt hurtful of their pretenſions. In vice, as in 
ſelf-importance, rhey contrive to get beyond 
t the ignorant preſent time;“ and, at the years 
of boyiſhneſs, to be perfect men in licentiouſneſs 
and debauchery. It is much the ſame with the 
young people of the female world. Girls, who 
formerly uſed to be found in the nurſery, are now 
brought forward to all the prerogatives of wo- 
manhood. Jo figure at public places, to be gal- 
lanted at public waiks, to laugh and talk loud at 
both, to have all the airs, and all the eaſe of a 
fine lady, are now the acquirements of miſſes, 
who, in my younger days, Mr. Lounger, were 
working their ſamplers, learning white ſeam, or 
were allowed to ſpoil a mince-pie, by way of an 
exerciſe in paſtry: And it is no uncommon 
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thing, now-a-days, to ſee in the corner of a ball. 
room at mid-night, leaning on the arm of her 
partner, and now and then anſwering ſome of 
his ſpeeches with a rap of her fan, the ſame un. 
grown girl, who, not a great many years ago, 
would have'curteſy'd to the company, kiſſed Papa 
and Mamma, and gone to bed ſupperleſs between 
eight and nine in the evening. In both ſexes, 
the „ ingenuus pudor,” the becoming modeſty 
and reſerve, which were formerly the moſt plea. 
ſing characteriſtics of youth, ſeem now to be ex- 
ploded : They have forgot to bluſh; and the 
preſent rule of manners is ſuch, that their pa- 
rents do not bluſh for them. I confeſs, Sir, it is 
not without ſome indignation that I frequently 
{ce fathers and mothers {miling with complacency 
and pride on their children, for ſaying and doing 
things for which, in my time, they would have 
been turned out of the room. But I am an old 
man, apt, perhaps, to complain and be peeviſh. 
That I may not incur the other charge of the 
poet, the garrulity of age, I beg leave to con- 
clude, by aſſuring you that I am, Sir, your ad- 
mirer and humble ſervant, 


SENEX, 


After the ſeverity of Senex's reprehenſion of 


the preſent times, on which he certainly has not 
looked 
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looked with a favourable eye, it may be a relief 
to my readers, to read a letter of a lighter ſort, 
received from another correſpondent, from whom 
the ſame Paper to which Senex refers has drawn 


the following propoſal. 


r . 


To the Aur hon of the LounGER. 


S 1 X, 

IHAD the honour of reading your Paper for 
the Neu- year, ſetting forth the natural reſlections 
to which that returning period ſhould give rite, 
and the moral uſes of the recollection of paſt e- 
vents. I am one, Sir, not much g:ven to ſerious 
reflections, yet I acknowledge the uſe of remem- 
brance, provided it does not go back an unreaſon- 
able time, and takes in only a certain ſet of events. 
I have long been an attendant and admirer of 
the faſhionable world; and do not, indeed, think 
it worth my while to carry my philoſophy down 
to the lower orders of the people. Of the fa- 
ſhionable world, I preſume I need not inform 
you, Sir, that the New-year does not begin at 

G 4 1 
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the iſt of January; it uſed to be computed from 
the 18th; but this year, from ſome particular 
incidents, it is not, I believe, intended that it 
thould begin ſo early. About the beginning of 
February, people will think of dating the com- 
mencement of the New-year, and may perhaps 
indulge the propenſity you ſuppoſe, to recollect 
the events of the old. Of this, perſons of fathion 
have the greater need, that their years ſuffer an 
interruption unknown to the natural ; they exiſt 
merely, in a ſtate of oblivion, in the country, for 
five or ſix months of ſummer and autumn, and 


may therefore be very well ſuppoſed to forget the 


tranſactions of the laſt year, which ended ſo long 
a while before the preſent began. I would pro- 
poſe, Sir, to help their memories by a ſort of mo- 
ral Memorandum-loob, which I doubt not, as you 


art a philoſopher and a moraliſt, will meet with 


your approbation. My memorandum-book, how- 
ever, will conſiſt chiefly of things which they 
muſt remember to forget. I ſubjoin a few of 
the propoſed Memoranda, by which you may 


judge of the utility of the whole. 


In the firſt place, then, people of faſhion will 


_ pleaſe to 


— forget Nature as much as poſſible. 


Such 
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Such of them as have not had the advantage of 
keeping in practice the rules of a polite education, 
during the ſummer months, at ſome of the Wa- 
tering places, will have been apt to let the ruſti- 
city of nature creep upon them. They may have 
learned ſeveral bad habits, which they muſt now 
by all means forget; ſuch as, laughing at a mer- 
ry, or crying at a moving tale; being themſelves 
happy with happineſs, or ſad with ſorrow ; be- 
ing pleaſed with the attentions of others, or plea- 
ſing others by their attentions ; in ſhort, a great 
many ſincerities which might do well enough in 
the country, but which, like other natural pro- 
ductions, the winter always kills, among people 
of faſhion, in a town. 
They will, ſecondly, remember to 


forget their Country-acquaintance. 


They may have received or beſtowed many rural 
civilities, which it would be very improper to re- 
collect here, and may meet with bows and curte- 
ſies from very odd or very good fort of people, 
(for the terms are nearly ſynonymous), which 
they are to return only with a broad ſtare of ſur- 
priſe at the freedom uſed with them. If they 
have been ſo ruſticated as not to find courage for 
that, the thing may be accompliſhed by forgetting 
their eye-/ight ; for which purpoſe they may re- 

G5 ſume 
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ſame their opera-glaſies, which it is probable have 
lain quietly in their drawers ſince their departure 
from town. | 

It is a memorandum ſimilar to the above, to 
put them in mind that married perſons of both 
ſexes are to 


forget their Huſbands, Wives, and Chil. 
dren. | 


There is a manifeſt indecorum, or rather, per- 
haps, indecency, in the remembrance of ſuch 
conneCtions, of which no truly polite perſon will 
ever be guilty. 

A direction ſomewhat akin to this is that of 


——— forgetting their Fortunes, 


of which the remembrance, when it interferes 


with the demands of pleaſure, or of gaity, is one 
of the moſt vulgar and mechanical things in the 
world. It will, at any rate, be time enough to 

indulge it at the end of the ſeaſon, when they 
may poſſibly be put in mind of it by other 
people. As they are, indeed, uniformly to ſhun 
au plebeian qualities, it is indilf enable for them 
to 


—- forget their Modeſty. 
A pro- 
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A proper confidence in ourſelves is one of the 
trueſt marks of having lived among perſons of 
condition. Neither knowledge, genius, valour, 
nor virtue can beſtow it; *tis ſo purely the gift 
of faſhion and faſhionable ſociety, that the want 
of it is an abſolute diſqualification for the privi- 
leges which attend them. 

Under this head of mental endowments, I 
may ſuggeſt the propriety of 


——— forgetting their Religion. 


It is poſſible that in the country they may have 
given way to ſome vulgar prejudices, which it 
were highly improper to retain in town. It may 
not be amiſs, however, to inform them, in this 
place, what they might otherwiſe have ſcrupled 


to believe, that the Church has of late become a - 


place of faſhionable reſort in Edinburgh; and, 
what is ſtill more odd, that fine people actually at- 
tend to the ſermon. The eloquence of ſome of 
our preachers, like the dagger of Macbeth, has 


© murder'd ſleep” there; for which reaſon, it 


will not be ſo convenient as formerly, to go thi- 
ther after a late ſupper, or a long party at whiſt, 
the night before. 


In point of external Qualities, the Ladies are to 


— forget their Complexions. 
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In the morning they are to be much paler, and 
in the evening much more blooming than they 
were in the country. If other people remember 
them from the one period to the other, there is 
no help for it ;—as things go now, it does not 
much ſignify. Very fine Ladies may ſometimes 
forget to dreſs at all; it will ſhow eaſe, and a 
certain contempt for their company, to which 
people of high faſhion are entitled. 

On the ſubject of Dreſs, I may add, by way of 
caution, that the Ladies would do well 


not to forget themſelves. 


I don't mean this in the common acceptation of 
the phraſe, which it may be ſometimes very pro- 
per and convenient todo, What I mean is fim- 
ply to put them in mind, that a Lady in town, in 
the modern dreſs, takes up ſo much more room 


than ſhe does in the country, that very ſerious 


conſequences might enſue from her not attending 
to the ſpace which ſhe neceſſarily occupies. An 
acquaintance of mine, who is ſomewhat of an an- 
tiquarian, obſerved to me, what an opinion our 
great-grandchildren might be led to form of the 
ſize of the Ladies' heads towards the cloſe of the 
18th century, if any of the faſhionable Hats 
ſhould happen to be preferved in the cabinets of 
the curious. But, in reply, I defired him to take 

; notice, 
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notice, that they would be ſet right as to the di- 
menſions of the race by examining the Walking- 


iets of the men, which are juſt as much below 


the medium ſtandard as the Hats of the other 
ſex are beyond it. Bythe Hats they might con- 
jecture us to be bred of Patagonians; by the 
Sticks, they would conclude us to be a genera- 
tion of Laplanders, | 
But I find I am wandering from my ſubject. I 
muſt put myſelf in mind, that it is time to con- 
clude this haſty ſcrawl, by having the honour to 
ſubſcribe myſelf, with all poſſible conſideration 
and reſpect, SIR, 


Your moſt obedient and 
Moſt devoted humble Servant, 
MEMORY MODISH, 
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No gz. SATURDAY, Jan. 28. 1786, 


On peut ebaucher un portrait en peu des mots ; mais |: 


detailler exactement, Ceſt un outrage ſans fin. 
Marxivaux, 


c M 

OST Women have no characters at 
all.” So ſays a poet of great good ſenſe, 
and of much obſervation on human charac- 
ter. I own, however, that I am not very 
willing to acknowledge the truth of the propoſi- 
tion. I admit that there is a certain ſameneſs in 
the ſituation of our women, which is apt to give 
a ſimilarity to their manner and turn of mind ; 
but I am perſuaded there is a foundation of di- 
verſity in the characters of women as ſtrong as in 
thoſe of men. The features of the firſt, indeed, 
are more delicate, leſs ſtrongly marked, and on 
that account more difficult to be diſtinguiſhed 
but ſtill the difference equally exiſts. In their 
faces, the features of men are ſtronger than thoſe 
of women; but the difference of one woman's 
face from another is not therefore the leſs real. 
So it is, in my opinion, with their minds. 


I have 
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] have been lately more than ever diſpoſed to 
deny the truth of Mr. Pope's obſervation, from an 
acquaintance with two Ladies, who, in ſituations 
nearly alike, without that difference which viciſ- 
ſitudes of fortune, or uncommon incidents in life, 
might produce, are in character perfectly diſſimi- 
lar. I never, indeed, knew two characters more 
pointedly different, than thoſe of Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Hambden. Mrs. Williams is a woman of 
plain good ſenſe, and of great juſtneſs of conduct. 
She was early married to a man of good under- 
ſanding, and in a reſpectable ſituation of life, 
He married her, becauſe he wiſhed for a wife 
who could be a uſeful as well as an agreeable 
companion to him, and would make a good 
mother to his children. She married him, be- 
cauſe ſhe thought him a worthy man, with whom 
ſhe could be happy, Neither the huſband nor 
the wife are remarkable for taſte or refinement z 
but they have both ſuch a ſtock of ſenſe, as pre- 
vents their ever falling into any impropriety. 
Mrs. Williams conducts the affairs of her family 
with the greateſt regularity and exactneſs; and 
ſhe never feels herſelf above giving attention to 
any particular of domeſtic ceconomy. The edu- 
cation of her ſons ſhe leaves almoſt entirely to 
her huſband ; that of the daughters ſhe conſiders 
as peculiarly belonging to her. Believing the 

great 
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great truths, and attentive to the great doctrines 
of religion, ſhe never troubles herſelf with its in- 
tricacies; and following, in morality, the plain 
path of right, ſhe never ſpeculated on points of 
delicate embarraſſment. To her daughters, in 
like manner, ſhe never taught myſtery in religion, 
nor caſuiſtry in morals; but ſhe inſtills into them 
the moſt obvious and uſeful principles in both, 
She allows them to mix in the world to a certain 
degree, and to aſſociate with companions of their 
own age and rank; but ſhe guards againſt every 
thing which might give them a romantic turn, 
Having little imagination herſelf, ſhe removes 
from her daughters every thing by which theirs 
might be warmed : Novels that melt, and Dramas 
that agitate the mind, ſhe is at pains to prevent 
their getting a taſte for. Even a reliſh for muſic 
ſhe ſeems to wiſh to diſcourage. 

Mrs. Williams is in every thing candour itſelf. 
Indeed, ſhe never feels any thing which ſhe would 
wiſh to conceal. Her good ſenſe makes her al- 
ways fix on her plan of conduct with firmneſs ; 


and as ſhe is not perplexed with any difficulties,, 


or encumbered with any doubts about its being 
right, ſhe always takes the direct road to accom- 
pliſh the end ſhe has in view. Upon the whole, 
Mrs. Williams is more reſpectable than many who 


ſeem formed to command more reſpect, and hap- 
pier 


pier 


tor! 
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pier than many who ſeem to have more avenues 


tor happineſs. 

Mrs. Hambden poſſeſſes a mind of a much ſupe- 
rior order to that of Mrs. Williams. She is, in- 
deed, one of the moſt accompliſhed women I 
erer knew. With an uncommon portion of a- 
cuteneſs and diſcernment, ſhe poſſeſſes the higheſt 
legree of taſte and refinement. Her converſa- 
tion is ever animated, and ever improving ; and 
2 delicate ſenſe of virtue, as well as a warmth of 
ſenſibility, which runs through every thing ſhe 
ſays, creates an attachment to her, and gives to 
ker diſcourſe (to uſe an expreſſion of Sir William 
Temple's), that race, without which diſcourſe as 
well as wine is infipid. Intimately acquainted 
with human nature, ſhe poſſeſſes the quickeſt 
lüſcernment and the trueſt knowledge of every 
character that comes within her obſervation ; and 
ret, from a native generoſity of mind, ſhe is ever 
viling to make allowance for the weakneſſes or 
follies of others. With ſuch accompliſhments, 
and ſo much worth, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
Mrs. Hambden will exhibit, in every part of her 
condu&t, a pattern of perfection; and yet, from the 
ery poſſeſſion of thoſe endowments, ſhe ſeems 
to fail in thoſe parts of conduct in which Mrs. 
Williams, with much inferior talents and accom- 
liſhments, appears to ſucceed. Mrs. Hambden's 

ſuperior 
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ſuperior acuteneſs and penetration, far from ena. 
bling her to fix upon a certain ſteady uniform 
line of conduct, frequently produce only doubt, 
uncertainty, and heſitation. To which ever ſide 
ſhe turns, ſhe ſees difficulties ; difficulties which 
her diſcernment enables her to perceive, and her 
imagination tends to magnify. When reſolved, 
ſhe is but half-reſolved ; ſhe begins to doubt that 
ſhe has determined wrong ; thinks of varying 
her plan, and becomes more and more uncertain 
how to proceed. Even after ſhe is completely 
fixed as to the object, ſhe wavers as to the means 
of obtaining it, and obſtacles are conſtantly ſtart- 
ing upin her idea which ſhe knows not how to 
ſurmount. This not only produces a vacillancy 
in her conduct, but at times gives her the appear- 
ance of a want of fairneſs; ſhe wiſhes to diſguile 
her own perplexity to herſelf, and this leads her 
to aſſume ſomewhat of diſguiſe to others. Un- 
certain of the juſtneſs or expediency of her own 
conduct, afraid of the light in which it may*ap- 
pear, ſne but half communicates reſolutions of 
which ſhe doubts the propriety, and half conceals 
intentions which ſhe is afraid to fulfil. 

Mrs. Hambden was left, not long after her mar- 
riage, a widow, with one ſon and one daughter, 
and, ſince her huſband's death, her whole care 


has centered in theſe children. From her an- 
| xiety 
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xiety with regard to her ſon, ſhe has taken the 
management of his education upon herſelf. From 
her eager with to conduct him in the paths of 
ide virtue, and to ſecure him from the ſnares of vice, 
ich ſhe has kept him almoſt conſtantly under her 
der own eye; ſhe has prevented him from going to 
ec, a public ſchool, and has hardly allowed him any 
_at companions. 'The boy is now about fifteen, with 
ng wonderful learning and knowledge for his years, 
un and poſſeſſed of the fineſt and moſt amiable diſpo- 
ly ſitions; but, from his mode of education, he is 
ns aukward, timid, and perfectly ignorant of the 
"te world, With the world, however, he muſt ſoon 
to mix; and what change this may produce in his 
y character is uncertain. It is much to be feared 
r that that very purity and refinement of mind, of 
ſe which he is poſſeſſed, and which certainly has 
er been preſerved by his ſecluſion from the world, 


* may produce very fatal conſequences to him on 
n his entrance into life. If he retains this extreme 
8 purity and refinement untainted, there is danger 


leſt he become diſguſted with and unfit for a 
world, many of the maxims and practices of which 
he will find very different from the leſſons he has 
received from too fond a mother. But the dan- 
ger is ſtill greater that his purity and refinement 
may leave him; being introduced into the world, 
not gradually, but all at once, not being taught 

by 
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by degrees to ſtruggle with and reſiſt the corrup- 
tions around him, he may fall into the very op. 
polite extreme from that in which he has been 
led, and defert, from the refinement and ſeverity 
of virtue, to the groſſneſs and licentiouſneſs of 
vice.* He will meet with vice in colours that 
often dazzle rather than ſhock inexperience like 
his; and his weakneſs may ſometimes yield where 
his inclination may not be ſeduced. The bold. 
neſs of confident folly may overthrow his wiſeſt 
reſolutions; and the laugh of ſhallow ridicule 

triumph over his beſt- founded principles. 
Mrs. Hambden's daughter is at this moment 
the moſt amiable girl Jever knew. Here I am 
at a loſs whether to find fault with the education 
her mother has given her or not? Mrs. Hamb- 
den's object has been to beſtow upon her every 
accompliſhment which can adorn the female 
character: Muſic and drawing, the French and 
Italian languages, ſhe is miſtreſs of; her reading 
is extenſive; her taſte exquiſite; her judgment 
delicate: And yet, I confeſs, I am not leſs afraid 
than I am intereſted about this girl's fate. Her 
ſoul is too refined for the common, but uſeful 
and neceſſary departments of life; and that ima- 
gination which ſhe has enlivened and cultivate, 
may be to her the ſource of infinite diſtreſs.— 
While her mother lives, even her ſupport may 
net 
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not always protect her daughter, nor enſure that 
peace of mind which feeling may betray, or fancy 
miſlead. But what a change in her ſituation 
muſt that parent's death produce ! If ſhe remains 
unmarried, I fear ſhe will be little able to ſtrug- 
gle with the harſh difficulties of a ſingle ſtate ; 
for reading and refinement, far from enabling 
the female mind to grapple with its fituation, 
have rather a tendency to ſoften and enfeeble it. 
Should ſhe marry, and I am perſuaded ſhe never 
will, unleſs ſhe finds a man whom ſhe thinks 
worthy of her moſt ardent affection, in that ſtate 
alſo ſhe is not leſs expoſed to unhappineſs. Even 
ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould meet with a huſband (and 
there are few ſuch) every way worthy of her, it 
is to be feared that her extreme delicacy may 
give her many uneaſineſſes, and create an anxiety 
which it will not be eaſy to cure. If from that 
Ignorance of the characters of the men, to which 
every woman is expoſed, ſhe ſhould be unlucky 
in her choice, her danger is dreadful. 

But I have wandered ſomewhat from my pur- 
poſe, which was to illuſtrate the difference be- 
tween the two Ladies in queſtion ; and to ſhew, 
againſt the too decifive apothegm of the Poet, 
the poſſible diſcrimination of female character. 
Yet, in tracing thoſe different perſons through 
the different plans of education fortheir children, 

I am 
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I am not ſure if I have not ſtumbled upon ſome. 
thing intimately as well as uſefully connected 
with my ſubject. If there are very diſtinguiſh. 
ing features in female as well as in male charac. 
ters, it is for mothers to mark their features, to 
watch betimes their different propenſities. Edu. 
cation can do much to confirm goodneſs, to cor. 
rect depravity of temper and of diſpoſition : And 
in characters more common than either of thoſe 
extremes, education can give exertion to indo- 
lence, refinement to inſenſibility, ſtrength to the 
weak, and ſupport to the too ſuſceptible mind, — 
can call forth talents into uſefulneſs, and beſtow 


happineſs upon virtue, 


T'H 
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N' 53. SATURDAY, Feb. 4. 1786. 
Minima contentot nocte Britannos, Juv. 


Is a late Paper, I laid before my Readers 
a letter from a correſpondent, ſubſcribing 
himſelf Senex, on the little attention which is 
now-a-days paid to the rights and juriſdiction of 
Time. Since the publication of that Paper, I re- 
ceived the following application from a perſonage 
who claims my attention and regard, by defiring 
me to obſerve, that ſhe is ſtill older than Senex, 
and has had more opportunities of witneſſing 
that corruption of modern manners, of which 
he ſo warmly complains. 


— WY SEX. 
To the AUTHOR of the LounGteR. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION oF NIGHT. 


Sheweth, 
THAT from the remoteſt antiquity your 
Petitioner was acknowledged and underſtood to 
have 
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have right to the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of filenes 
and quiet, and, in company with her relation 
Darkneſs, was inveſted with the power of ſtaying 
the works and labours of men, and of conſigning 
them to the dominion of your Petitioner's ancient 
and approved ally Sleep. Sleep in his turn yield. 
ed them to the renewed power of Day, to whom 
was committed the charge of their active employ. 
ments. That this regular diſtribution of Time 
was agreeable to the laws of Nature, and highly 
conducive to the intereſts of ſociety, and the 
welfare of individuals. 

| That, this notwithſtanding, your Petitioner has 
to complain, that, for a conſiderable time paſt, in 
civilized and polite nations, there have been 
many violent and unjuſt inroads made into that 
province which, in the order of Nature, has been 
aſſigned her. That in the metropolis of the Bri- 
tiſh empire, in particular, the diſtinguiſhing pri- 
vileges above ſet forth, to which the Petitioner 
conceives herſelf well intitled, have been violently 
iafringed, inſomuch that the hours over which 
ſhe and her aſſociates above named ought to have 
had command and controul, have been almoſt 
entirely appropriated to action, buſtle, and dif- 
quiet, to the great diſturbance of your ſaid Peti- 
tioner and her friends before mentioned. 


That 


That certain perſons, aſſuming to themſelves 
the ſtyle and title of Men of Pleaſure, had long 
ſince a licence of acting in their ſeveral occupa- 
tions in deſpite of your Petitioner's excluſive pri- 
vileges herein before recited; and being confede- 
rated with the powers of wine, play, and other 
diſorderly aſſociates, had made forcible entries 
into the territories of your Petitioner, and ſub- 
jected her faithful vaſſals to much vexation and 
annoyance, But as thoſe men of pleaſure were 
in ſome ſort acknowledged to be igdependent of 
Reaſon and Nature, from whom your Petitioner 
holds in fief, ſhe was contented to paſs over their 
enormities for the preſent ; being aſſured, from 
very great and reſpectable authority, that moſt of 
thoſe perſons would, at a future period, be parti- 
cularly conſigned to her power and dominion. 

But of late your Petitioner has obſerved, with 
the greateſt alarm, that perſons of buſineſs, and 
even thoſe from whoſe high ſanction ſuch irregu- 
lar proceedings will- be moſt apt to come into 
example and precedent, have made very unwar- 
rantable encroachments on her moſt acknow- 
ledged and determinate boundaries. Such per- 
lons, in order to conceal the injuries done by 
them to your Petitioner, have added the crime 


of falſehood and forgery to their other offences ; 
Vo. II. H and 
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and have marked their proceedings, as if carried 
on under the ſanction of Day, with the Latin 
words, « Die Martis,” — “ Die Jovis,“ —and ſo 
forth; though it is an undoubted fact, and can 
be proved by the moſt indiſputable authority, that 
theſe were tranſacted within the juriſdiction and 
precincts of your Petitioner. Some of the per- 
ſons, indeed, chiefly and principally concerned 
in ſuch tranſactions, were frequently obſerved to 
have in ſome ſort allowed the authority of your 
Petitioner, by ſubmitting to the controul and do. 
minion of Sleep, her well known and faithful 
aſſociate above mentioned. 

That your Petitioner, amidſt all thoſe injuries 
which ſhe ſuffered, had yet -the conſolation of 
thinking that they were chiefly confined to the 
.city of London and liberties of Weſtminſter; but 
that in the country, and the metropolis of this 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, her proper and 
juſt rights were more acknowledged and attended 
to; and that there, affociations both of buſineſs 
and amuſement generally preſerved a certain de- 
gree of reſpect for her dominion, and did not 
wantonly and violently encroach upon her boun- 
daries. But within theſe few years ſhe has ſeen, 
with equal ſurpriſe and regret, a remarkable al. 
teration in this matter; and that in particular 


the laſt mentioned perſons, the partizans and} 
followers} 
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followers of amuſement in this city, never begin 
their courſe of action till that period arrives, 
which, by the original charter of your Petitioner, 
was granted to her and her fellow proprietors 
herein before particularly enumerated. 

That your petitioner is not hardy enough to 
imagine, that ſhe can prevail on thoſe perſons to 
relinquiſh the encroachments herein complained 
of, She is willing, therefore, for the ſake of 
peace, to which ſhe has always had a ſtrong pro- 
penſity, to give up ſuch a portion of her territory 
and domain, as to accomodate them in their 
avocations and employments, provided ſhe ſhall 
be aſcertained in certain limits, to be hencefor- 
ward obſerved without infringement ; and ſhe 
ſubmits to you, on behalf of herſelf and her ſiſter 
Day, the under-written propoſition on the ſub- 
ject. They contain a new Table of 'Time, to be 
obſerved by the polite and faſhionable claſſes only, 
reſerving to the good folks in the country, and 
the lower orders of mankind, their ancient and 
accuſtomed reckoning. 

It is propoſed then, 

1//, That the year in Edinburgh ſhall com- 
mence from the 18th day of January, and ſhall. 
end and determine the 18th of April. The leſ- 
ſer diviſions of time, called months and weeks, 
to be no wiſe affected or affectable by ſuch a- 


H 2 bridged 
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| bridged computation of the year or ſeaſon ; ex. 
cept that, among the higher ranks and orders of 
the people, for whom this new computation is in- 
tended, the ſpace commonly known by the title 
of Honey-Moon, ſhall be ſhortened in proportion 
to the comparative durations of this newly- com- 
puted year, and of that formerly eſtabliſhed and 
obſerved. _ 

zd, That the Day ſhall begin at the hour of 
two in what is now called the Afternoon, and 
end at fix in what is vulgatly called the Morning; 
the ſpace between the latter hour and the former 
to appertain and belong to your Petitioner. 

3d, Day agrees to cede to your Petitioner the 
Sun, and its various appendages; your Petitioner, 
on her part, guarantees to her ſiſter Day the 
Moon, with all its properties and 3 
whatſoever. 


4th, Day agrees, that notwichtanding the cel. 


Hon contained in the immediately preceding ar- 
ticle your Petitioner may continue her amneſty 
to all thoſe little irregularities which were for- 
merly covered by her ſhade, and which ſhe may 
in this period now ſettled happen to witneſs ; 
becauſe the faſhionable circle, to which only this 
new kalendar applies, is above being aſhamed of 
ſuch practices, and can let the ſun look on them 


without bluſhing. 
5th, 
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xX 5th, During the period of this newly-ſettled 
of year, which 1s too ſhort to allow'any interrup- 
n- tion in its courſe, your Petitioner's ally Reſt 
le gives up her ancient claim to every ſeventh day: 
n On which ſeventh day, therefore, every faſhion- 
1- able employment, buſineſs, or diverſion, may be 
d carried on as uſual; any ſuch ancient claim, law, 


or commandment, in any wiſe notwithſtanding: 
f Proviſo, That ſuch conceſſion ſhall not bar peo- 
d ple from ſleeping in church on that day. 


Jour Petitioner humbly requeſts, Thi you 
will be pleaſed to take the premiſſes into 
e your conſideration; and, on behalf of her 
: and her ſiſter Day, accede to the propo- 
. ſals above ſet forth, as well as publiſh 
g them for the conſent and concurrence of 


| the polite world in this part of the king- 
a dom. 


N. IG H T. 
| . 420 
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To the Au T Ho of the LouN GER. 
SIR, 


THOUGH I hate writing, yet I am ſo very 
unhappy that I am at laſt reſolved to apply to you, 
Indeed, I have no other means of relief; for tel. 
ling my diſtrefles to any body that knows me, 
would be worſe than death itſelf, I muſt give 
you all my hiſtory, or you can have no idea of 
my misfortunes. I was eldeſt daughter to a gen- 
tleman of L. 700 a year, who had four ſons and 
two daughters. My ſiſter and I were remark- 
ably well educated ; beſides being three years at 
a boarding ſchool, we had a goverpeſs at home 
who had once been in France, and who under- 
ſtood thorough - baſs perfectly. We had an ex- 
cellent drawing-maſter, and were nine years at 
the dancing- ſchool. Though no body of taſte 
thought the youngeſt near ſo handſome as her 
ſiſter, yet, good heavens! only think how lovely 
ſhe was ! Married to a Baronet with a fine for- 

| tune 
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tune and a charming place; to be ſure he is 
old and very ill tempered, and ſhe cries ſome- 
times, and wiſhes ſhe had never ſeen him; but I 
know that muſt be all affectation, for ſhe has the 
lovelieſt carriage, and the ſmarteſt liveries ever 
you ſaw. But why ſhould [ think of her, for it 
is juſt thinking of her that vexes me often ; yet 
L once deſpiſed her.— Well, Mr. Lounger, I waz 
once happy myſelf, at leaſt much happier than I 
am now. We lived in town always, except a 
month or two in the ſummer, and even then I- 
did not tire ſo much as you would ſuppoſe ; for 
we viſited all our neighbours, and my brothers 
brought: out their companions, and we had dances 
and parties of-pleaſure.. But when winter came, 
how charming it was! To be ſure one had vexa- 
tions now and then. To ſee other people better 
drefſed, or have better partners, or more tonifþ 
matrons, is horrible; but then, if one takes pains, 
and goes every where, they may ſoon be faſhion- 
able. Well, 1 went about conſtantly, and flirted, 
and danced, and played, and ſung, and every 
mortal ſaid I was ſo handſome, and fo lively, and 
ſo accompliſhed, and ſo much the thing—Oh ! 
why do people ever grow older? Then, as for 
lovers, I had I don't know how many. All the 
ſmart men uſed to dance with me by turns, in- 
vite me to private balls, and tell me how much 
H4 they 
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they adored me; and though they did not juſt 
aſk me to marry them, yet I thought that queſ- 
tion muſt follow, that there was no hurry, I 
might divert myſelf, and perhaps get a better 
huſband than any I had ſeen yet. It is but fair 
to ſay I was not the leaſt romantic. My mother 
warned me againſt that, and I had ſenſe encugh 
to be convinced, that if I got a faſhionable man 
and a man of fortune, every thing elſe was non- 
tenſe. I made but one reſolution; ſince my ſiſ- 
ter had married a Baronet, would have nothing 
lower, and perhaps inſiſt upon a Peer. Good 
heavens; to think I have got nobody I Now, 
Mr. Lounger, read what follows, and pity me: 
For ſome years I was the moſt contented ſoul 
alive; but alas! misfortunes at laſt began to come 
upon me. Silly baby-faced girls turned faſhion- 
able and were taken notice of before me. Many 
of my companions were married, and could talk 
of their houſe, and their ſervants, and their car- 
riage; the fine men turned ill-bred fools. In 
ſhort, I grew every day leſs comfortable, when, 
to add to all, my father died and left me juſt 
L. 1000, Then began miſery indeed. My el- 
deſt brother married, the reſt were diſperſed ; 
my mother and I were forced to live alone; we 
have no carriage, no country-houle, no large par- 
ties—was ever any creature ſo unfortunate ? I 


find 
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find myſelf more unhappy every day. Aſſem- 
blies are deteſtable; J may fit there three hours 
before any mortal aſks: nie to dance; and then 
ſome brute of a married man ſays, if I can do on 
better, he'll be happy to have the honour. The 
playhouſe is a degree more tolerable, though the 
horror of thinking who will hand one out, pre- 
rents one from being diverted. In company, I 
ſee every body more attended to than myſelf. At 
home, I am miſerable - What can I do? People 
talk of friends; one may get plenty of them; but 
unleſs they are faſhionable, what the better are 
you? Beſides, if one has no lovers to talk about, 
except to repeat ſcandal, and that one can always 
get, I don't ſee the uſe of them; for my part, I 
have tried a great many, but though we were al- 
ways monſtruoſly fond at firſt, we very ſoon tired 
of one another. 

Now, Sir, if you have the leaſt contpaliion; tell 
me what to do; is there any ſcheme on earth by 
which I might be married? To fay the truth, I 
plot for every man I ſee, but they never ſucceed. 
If you could aſſiſt me, T would be the moſt grate- 
ful creature on earth. No matter who he is, if 
he is but genteel and decently rich. If I were 
married, I might ſoon make myſelf tonifb, which 
is all I wiſh in the world. Never talk to me of 
giving up the rage for being ſo, or of ſettling my 

H 5 mind, - 
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mind, and amuſing myſelf with working and 
reading. I tell you they don't amuſe me. I 
have worked purſes, and painted trimmings for 
hours, without being the leaſt diverted. And as 
for reading, what can I read? Hiſtory I know 
perfectly, for we read an hour with the gover- 
neſs every day; and as for novels, though I get 
all the new ones, and they are the only books I 
like, yet, after all, they are a provoking ſort of 
reading: 'They always talk of youth and beauty 
and lovers; and the men now are ſo different 
from what they ſhould be, or what theſe books 
repreſent them, I cannot bear it. Now do, Sir, 
take pity on me and help me; but prey convey 
the advice, ſo that nobody but myſelf can profit 
by it; for if the multitude in the ſame ſituation 
were all provided for, the world would grow in- 
tolerably good-natured, and I would have none 
to exult over. At preſent, I cry bitterly when- 
ever I hear of a good marriage; it would be di- 
vine to think that 200 were doing ſo at mine.— 
Farewell, my dear Sir, forgive this trouble, and 
believe me your ſincere friend, and I hope ſoon, 
Grateful ſervant, 


JESSAMINA. 


re 
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Ne 54. SATURDAY, Tb. 11. 1786. 


Ils ne tardent a pas obeir a cette maladie generale qui 
precipite toute la jeuneſſe de province vers Pabime 
de corruption. TaBLEAU DE PaRis. 


T O the hiſtorian and the antiquary it is 


matter of curious inveſtigation, to trace the 
progreſs of expence and luxury through the 
different ſtages of increaſing wealth and advan- - 
cing refinement in a country, and to obſerve the 


war which for ſome time is carried on between 


the reſtraining powers of grave and virtuous le- 
giſlators, and the diſſipated inclinations of a rich 


and luxurious people. In this conteſt, indeed, 


the inequality of the parties is eaſily diſcernible, 


and the effects of that inequality readily foreſeen. 
The firſt ſumptuary law that is paſſed is the ſig- 
nal of that growing opulence which is ſoon to o- 
verturn it; and the weak barriers of ſucceſſive 
reſtraints and regulations are in vain oppoſed to a 
force, which the progreſs of time and of manners 
daily renders more irreſiſtible. Luxury, like a 
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river, is harmleſs amidſt the barren mountains 
where it firſt begins to riſe; but in the fruitful 
vallies of its after courſe, its ſize is enlarged, and 
its power increaſed, in proportion to the miſchief 
it may cauſe; and the mounds which were op- 
poſed to its encroachmencs, only ſerve to mark 
the deſolation it has made. 

Great cities are the natural ſtages for luxury 
and diſſipation of every ſort. Againſt great ci- 
ties, therefore, the lawgiver ſometimes, as well 
as the moraliſt, has exerted his authority, and 
endeavoured to hinder people from crouding to- 
gether, to waſte their means, and to corrupt their 
principles, in that circle of extravagance, of va- 
nity, and of vice, to which a town gives ſcope 
and encouragement. In Scotland, at a very ear- 
iy period, attempts were made to controul this 
abuſe, as it was thought, by law. More than 
three centuries ago, it was © ſtatute and or- 
dained, That the Lords ſhould dwell in their 
caſtles and manours, and expend the fruit of their 
lands in the countrie where their lands lay.“ — 
And King James I. of England, when tranſplant- 
ed into the richer ſoil of our ſiſter kingdom, had 
not forgotten the wholeſome reſtrictions of his 
anceſtors. In his ſpeech in the Star-chamber, 
anne 1616, he inveighs againſt the overgrown 
ſize of London, which he declares was become a 

nuiſance 
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nuiſance to the whole kingdom. After enume- 
rating many pernicious conſequences of which 
this was the cauſe, and aſcribing the evil in terms 
rather ungallant as well as coarſe, to the influence 
of the Ladies“, he goes ſo far as to ſay, that he 
would have the new buildings pulled down, and 
the builders committed to priſon. 

In theſe days of liberty and enlarged ideas, the 
reſtraints of law, or the recommendations of roy- 
alty, are not employed to check abuſes of that 
ſort which do not violate the great bonds of ſo- 
ciety, or openly diſturb the good order and go- 
vernment of the ſtate. The law is contented to 
puniſh public crimes; private vices and private 
follies it leaves to the cognizance and the cenſure 
of the preacher and the moraliſt, or to the lighter 
correction of the ſatiriſt or the comedian. Theſe 

refor- 


* « One of the greateſt cauſes of all gentlemen's 
defire, that have no calling or errand to dwell in 
London, is apparently the pride of the women : 
For if they bee wives, then their huſbands ; and if 
they bee maydes, then their fathers, muſt bring them 
up to London, becauſe the new faſhion is to be had 


no where but in London: and here, if they bee 


unmarried, they marr their marriages; and if they 


be married, they loſe their reputations, and rob 


their huſbands purſes. 
Mors of K. James, in folio, p. 567. & 568. 
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reformers are of that milder claſs who are ſatisfied 

if they can circumſcribe, though they do not ex- 
tirpate the miſchief. Indeed, it is to be doubted 
if they deſire to extirpate it; or whether they do 
not, like good ſportſmen with foxes, only wiſh to 
run down part of the game, and leave a breed, 
for their own amuſement, behind. 

Of theſe hunters of folly and of diſſipation, 
great cities have not failed to attract the notice, 
and awaken the cenſure. Rome, Paris, and Lon- 
don, have found Juvenal, Boileaus, and Fobnſons, 
to attack them. But on this ſubject in general, 


I know no body who has hit on a better idea for 


expoſing them than the author of Triſtram Shan- 


dy, who, in ſome paſſage of that eccentric and 


witty performance, makes one of his perſonages 
propoſe, that judges ſhould be appointed at the 
avenues of every metropolis, where each perſon, 
when he arrives from the country, ſhould be 
obliged to give an account of the bufineſs which 
brings him to town. Unfortunately, he has on- 
ly ſtarted, without purſuing the thought, and 
the imagination is left to ſuppoſe the general ef- 
fect of the inquiry, without being led to any par- 
ticular examination of individuals. 

I was mentioning this the other day to a bro- 
ther Lounger of mine, whom I have for ſome 


time remarked as the humouriſt of his circle in 
| the 
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the coffee-houſe where we occaſionally meet. He 
catched the idea immediately ; and having ſmiled 
ſome moments to himſelf as if inwardly enjoying 
it, 4 What a precious catalogue of fools,” ſaid he, 
i« might one have had even here, if ſuch an exa- 
mination had taken place of thoſe who reſort to 
Edinburgh for the winter ! But for this ſeaſon I 
can in ſome degree ſupply the omiſlion : You 
muſt know I am {worn brother, as Prince Hal 
ſays, to ſome of the moſt intelligent waiters at 
one or two of the hotels here in the neighbour- 
hood; and theſe raſcals, who are as /moky as the 
devil, entertain me now and then with an ac- 
count of arrival, as they call it, not only in their 
own houſes, but in thoſe around them ; for they 
have all a hawk's eye for a poſt-chaiſe or a tra- 
velling-coach, and mark thoſe who go paſt as well 
as thoſe who ſtop at their doors. I have actually 
taken down ſome memoranda of their intelli- 
gence ;z but I have not the pocket-book here at 
preſent : Put me in mind, and I will ſhew it you 
to-morrow.” —I did not fail to require the fulfil- 
ment of the promile ; and next day my acquain- 
tance, being in a hurry, gave me the book home 
with me, fromwhich I madeſome extracts, which 
I ſhall take theliberty of laying before myreaders, 
along with the notes which the gentleman ſeem- 
ed to have ſet down as a ſort of common place 

| on 
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on the facts he had collected They were enter. 


ed under ſeveral leaves, on the firſt of which was 
this motto : 


——— —Fhey run, | 
"ny to _—_ and fome to be ark 


December 20, 
ſides two boys and their governor in the Dilly, 
came to town for the education of their chil- 
dren ;—a large family; could not afford to keep 
them in the country; therefore taken a houſe in 
the town at ſixteen guineas a- month, next door 
to Lady Rumput.—The two eldeſt Miſſes went 
ſtraight to the milliner's over the way, Mamma 
called for the Aſſembly ſubſcription-book.— 
Lady Rumpus had been ſo obliging as to ſet down 
her name; ſhe added Miſs Eliza's and Miſs So- 
phia's : = They muſt not,“ ſhe ſaid, “ be 
foundered in their education.” The two young 
Ladies returned from Mrs. Robertſon's with new 
Hats on their heads, new Bo/oms and new Behind; 
in a band-box. (Note, Verification of the cant 
dulgariſm about a band- box.) — Miſs Sophia tore 
her bat in getting in at the parlour door. 

Fanuary 2. 
young Ladies, — come to town for huſbands, — 


ſquired by a gentleman in a hunting uniform on 


a handſome 


A-coach with unt müdes be- 


Another family with three tall 


Ne 5 
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: handſome bay gelding. The houſekeeper, who 
came ſome time after, mounted on a pad behind 
one of the footmen, ſaid the gentleman on the 
bay gelding was an admirer of the eldeſt of the 
taree young ladies; that they hoped it would 
have been a match before now, but people were 
ſo ſhy in the country; they would get better ac- 
quainted in town. The young gentleman's valet 
beſpoke a room for his maſter next door to his 
ſweetheart's. | 

In the afternoon, two Ladies in mourning, in 
n old-faſhioned chariot, drove by a fat coach- 
man in jack-boots, and attended by a plough-boy 
on a rat-tailed coach-horſe. Humphrey called 


for a tankard of porter, and told all about the 
Ladies, in the kitchen. 'The young one, an hei- 


refs, who has lately buried her brother, and ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of his eſtate, and is come to town 
to learn how to make a figure. The elder, a 
vidow, a relation, who has been with her young 
kinſwoman ever ſince her brother's death; a wiſe 
lady, who is to teach her young friend faſhion 
and ſentiment, Their carriage was ſtopped on 
the ſtreet by a drove of cattle, and one of them 
gored the rat-taild horſe behind. The widow 
ſcolded, and aſked if they knew whoſe chariot it 


was they incommoded. 
(Note, 
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(Note. A parallel between the widow and the 
graſier ; but he came to town to ſell his own 
cattle.). 


January 3. Two young gentlemen and a poin- 
ter, in a chaiſe and four, ſplaſhed to the eyes, 
The youngeſt called by his companion Sir John, 
Sir John pulled out his watch at the door 


« Run it in an hour and ſeventeen minutes, 


dammee.” — Gave the poſt-boys a crown. His 
companion ordered their beds, and every thing 
in the houſe for ſupper. Sent the boot-ketch to 
Hart's for a pair of Spaniſh boots; to Bruce's 
for patent ſpurs, a bludgeon ſtick, a pair of 
buckles, and a tobacco box. Called for a-bottle 
of gin, a caraff of water, and a pack of cards, to 
take a hand at brag till ſupper-time. 
(Note. The young fellow in ſcarlet is at preſent 
a Natural; his companion will turn him-ints 


a Maker.) 


Same day. An elderly grave looking gentle- 
man, with a. gray-haired ſervant in a pluſh-coat, 
and velvet cap, riding after him, with a large 
portmanteau, and a wax-cloth. bag, An exciſe- 
officer, who was paſling, talked of examining his 
baggage. John opened the portmanteau and 


bag, and ſhewed him what was within. Nothing 
but parchments and papers relating to a law-ſuit, 
| about 
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about two roods of ground, which had. laſted for 
ſix winter- ſeſſions, between him and his neigh- 
your Dr. Ty. -A little ſquat man rode by him 
on a dun poney : John ſaid, this was his maſter's 
country lawyer, who had been of the greateſt uſe 
to him in his proceſs, and who indeed ſcarce did 
any thing elſe but attend to this gentleman's. af- 
fairs. 

January 5. A jolly, red- faced, middle-aged 
Gentleman, with his ſervant in the chaiſe along 
with him, and a little medicine-cheſt, as he called 
it with ſquare bottles, and labels upon them 
written in Dutch. Came to town to conſult a- 
bout his gout; but his man told the chamber- 
maid, he always left the country when a club 
broke up in a little town near him, of which he 
was the oldeſt member. John ſaid, he wiſhed 
the winter were fairly over, and they were got 
ſafe out of Edinburgh again; becauſe it was hard 
living in this town of ours. In the country,” 
ſaid John, © we get drunk but once a-day,. and 
are generally in. bed by eleven.” 

January 6. In a return chaiſe from the weſt, 
Richard III. and Hamlet Prince of Denmark. — 
Set down the Queen at the Tap-room. Ophelia 
and her three children to come by the caravan. 

Mem. to the waiter, whois an old acquaintance 
of Richard's, to ſend to the waggon for the par- 

cels : 
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cels : My legs and Back to my own lodgings; 
Falſlaff” s Belly, and Bardolph's Noſe, to Hallion's. 
January 8. Paſſed a coach with Ladies; two 
maid ſervants, and an old butler, in a chaiſe be. 
hind, the gentleman and his ſon on horſeback, 
Mr. from —— ſhire, gone to his own houſe, 
Ne 5.—Send word to the poor widow who loſt 
her huſband laſt week. 
Here the journal ſtopped ſhort, fie that gen- 


tleman's good actions are not eaſily traced; but 
I could ſupply the blank, for N 7. is the houſe 


of my excellent friend Benevolus. From the 
country, where he has encouraged induſtry, and 
diffuſed happineſs all round him, he comes at 


this ſeaſon, like the ſun, to cheer and gladden 


the inhabitants of another hemiſphere. He comes 


to town to find a new ſcene for his own virtues, - 
and to ſhew his children that world which is to 


profit by theirs. The ſociety which he enjoys, 
and into which he introduces his family, is chiefly 
of that ſort which is formed to inſtruct and to 
improve them. If ſometimes of a gayer or more 
thoughtleſs kind, it is however always untainted 
with vice, and undebafed by folly ; for there are 
no ſocial moments, however much unbent or un- 
reſtrained, on which a wiſe and good man does 
not ſtamp ſomewhat of the purity and dignity of 


his own nature. At Benevolus' table, I have ſeen 
| the 
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the ſame gueſts behave with the moſt perfect 
propriety and good manners, who but a few doors 
from him held a converſation and deportment 
equally repugnant to both. Nor doeshis benig- 
nity hold out leſs encouragement to the worthy, 
than his good ſenſe and virtue impoſe reverence 
on the unthinking. At his table, unaſſuming 
merit ſits always at her eaſe, and conſcious obli- 
gation feels perfect independence. No body ever 
cites his power or his rank, but to illuſtrate the 
nobleneſs of his mind; nor ſpeaks of his wealth, 
but as the inſtrument of his benevolence. 
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| To the AUTHOR of the LouN GER. 


cc 

B UT indeed I have generally remarked, 
that people did ſo only becauſe they could not 
do better.” So ſays Colonel Cauſtic of the 
manners of certain individuals in his own days, 
who ſometimes, as well as we, tranſgreſſed the 
bounds of ſtrict decorum, and tried to make 
rudeneſs paſs for raillery, or indecency for wit. 
I admit the fairneſs of his judgment in the caſes 
there ſpoken of ; and I heartily wiſh they were 
the only inſtances where we indulge our foibles 
under falſe pretences, and abſurdly attempt to 
make a merit of our defects. But I am afraid 
there are few kinds of impoſition which we are 
more given to practiſe on the world, and even on 
ourſelves; and that too in particulars far more 
important than thoſe ſo offenſive to the Colonel, 
though in this I ſhould regret to be underſtood 
as meaning that the latter are of little moment. 


I find, 
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I find, Sir, I am perſonally too much intereſt- 
ed in this ſubject to ſpeak long of it in general 
terms. At the ſame time I have no intention, 
like ſome of your correſpondents, to give you a 
hiſtory of myſelf. Suffice it to know, that tho? 
by birth a gentlewoman, and educated to pro- 
ſpects which I well remember were the envy of 
my young companions, I was long ago reduced, 
by the misfortunes of my family, to accept, and 
even to be thankful for a very humble ſtation ; 
and have lived theſe many years as the attendant 
of a Lady, who is indeed of the ſame blood with 
myſelf, but whom I now muft needs call my ſu- 
perior. Tt is with her, as a ſtriking example of 
the ſelf-deception mentioned, that I mean to bring 
you and your readers acquainted ; in hope, no 
doubt, at the ſame time, to meet with ſome ſim- 
pathy in my ſufferings under her dominion. 

Not that I would repreſent the patroneſs as 
without her ſhare of merit neither; for good 
qualities the certainly has. But what has marred 
the whale fruit and harveſt of them, this Lady 
was -born—with too ſtrong feelings to uſe her 
phraſe for it, —or, to ſpeak my own ſenſe of the 
matter, — with pretty violent paſſions. By pro- 
per means, employed at an early period of life, 
this vivacity of diſpoſition might, at leaſt to a 
certain degree, have been corrected. But while 
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ſhe was a child, her parents were too fond of her 
to chaſtiſe her faults, or perhaps to diſcern that 
ſhe had any; and ſhe loſt theſe tutors before 
reaching the age when her behaviour to them. 
ſelves might poſſibly have taught them the pro- 
priety of ſhewing leſs indulgence. She had be. 
ſides the misfortune, for ſuch I muſt account it, 
of being reckoned, when ſhe grew up, among 
the fineſt women of her time; a circumſtance 
which did not much contribute to reſtrain the 
fallies of caprice, nor to engage her in the pro- 
fitable but ungrateful labour of difcovering her 
defects. Add to this, ſhe was introduced to the 
world while as yet a mere girl, and preciſely at 
that zra of faſhion, when, owing I believe to 
certain Novels then recently publiſhed, and in 
the very height of their popularity, the ſtyle of 
converſation was wholly, ſentimental; and the wo- 
men, univerſally vied one with another (in which 
they were imitated by ſome of the men) in mak- 
ing proof of the firength and- the delicacy of 
their feeling. 

Miſs Nettletop was. of hy very frame and con- 
ſtitution to be caught with the prevailing malady. 
Fond of admiration to exceſs, and delighted with 


the generous ſyſtem that raiſed mere ſpeculative | 


ſenſibility, of which ſhe had enough, to the very 


top of the liſt of virtues, ſhe quickly diſtinguiſhed 
herſelf 
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herſelf among its declared votaries. The Goſpels 
of Sentiment, (if ſo I may call the books in 
queſtion) were never out of her hands ; ſhe had 
their texts and phraſeology at all times in her 
mouth; and thus, by perpetual indulgence in one 
melting ſtrain, having in time perſuaded herſelf 
that ſhe was in truth one of the tendereſt and 
moſt refined of humen beings, ſhe gave herſelf 
up at laſt entirely to the direction of her feelings, 
as inſtinctive guides, far ſurer and more infallible 
than obſervation or reflection. 

Had her deluſion ſtopped here, it would have 
been comparatively innocent, and more properly 
the ſubject of ridicule than of ſerious complaint. 
But alas! Sir, what was a moſt unlucky overſight, 
in learning to think thus favourably of her own 
heart, and to entertain this ſo profound reſpect 
for her emotions, ſhe omitted to take the neceſ- 
ry pains for diſtinguiſhing the different kinds 
of emotion one from another, nor feparated with 
perfect juſtice the amiable from the diſagreeable; 
but, inadvertently, among the multitude of thoſe 
that had the ſufferings of her neighbour for their 
object, contracted a leaning alſo toward ſome feu 
others, hidden under the former, I ſuppoſe, which 
tended purely to her own gratification. 

The truth is, that Miſs Nettletop, perhaps 
vithout being conſcious of it, had not been the- 

VoL. II. I leſs 
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leſs ready to inliſt among the proſelytes of ſen. 
timent, that ſhe found, or thought ſhe found, in 
their creed, the appearance of an apology for cer. 
tain vlvacities, which, as already hinted, it would 
have coſt her ſome trouble to get the better of; 
and even ſaw a ſpecious pretence, in various in- 
ſtances, for holding them out as ſo many perſec- 
tions. No wonder ſhe turned fond of a ſyſtem 
in which ſhe learned that the quickneſs of her 
temper was not a vice, as ſome would have her to 
believe, but at worſt a pardonable, or rather ami- 
able weakneſs, naturally attendant (as ſome mote 
of weakneſs will ever attend all human excel- 
lence) on a heart ſo much more alive than that 
of other people; and which often diſguiſed her 
anger, or her ſpite, under the more pleaſing form 
of exceſſive delicacy; a delicacy more unfortu- 
nate for herſelf than for others, ſince it rendered 
this or t'other {mall foible in her acquantance 
inſufferable, and diſtreſſed her with circumſtances 
of minute offence, beyond the conception of vul- 
gar and ordinary ſouls. 

It was thus, Sir, that her eyes were early ſhut 
upon a part of her compoſition, which it much 
behoved her to guard againſt, and which is now 
the cauſe why, with ſeveral good qualities, and in 
ſpite of many good actions, ſhe is the plague of 


all who live with her, and has hardly one real 
friend 
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| friend in the world. So long indeed as ſhe was 
young and beautiful, and the world proſpered 
a with her, theſe were circumſtances to keep her 


| in good humour with herſelf, and to hinder the 

little feveriſh fits which ſhe was ſubject to from 

f changing into a ſettled habit. But Miſs Nettle- 

a top has met with croſſes in life, as who is there 

l that paſſes through life without them ? She was 

f married to a Mr. Tempeſt, a man of large for- 

) tune, but diſſolute manners. They lived but un- 

i comfortably together, if the world may be belie- 1 

, red; and he has now for ſome time reſided apart 1 
from her, and abroad. She never had a child; 9 
˖ and ſhe was ſome years ago afflicted wlth a ſevere W 
r and tedious illneſs, which neither her health nor | 1 
n her looks are ever likely to recover. She is now, at mY 
- any rate, of that time of life, when the love of ad- * 
{ mication becomesratheratroubleſome companion 5 
: to one's ſelf, and ridicalous to others. In theſe 

$ circumſtances, it is obvious how faſt her irritable 


- habit of mind muſt gain ſtrength, and how fatal 
it muſt prove both to her own peace, and to that 


t of all within her walls. One half her time is 
1 ſpent in bemoaning her misfortunes They are 

literally her buſineſs and her entertainment : She 
n ruminates all day her dreadful fate z nor is there 
f any thing that would more mortally offend her 
al than an attempt to depreciate her miſeries.-— 


d I 2 Hence, 
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Hence, Sir, ſhe is quite over-run with melan— 
choly, as ſhe calls it; or rather (to call things by 
their right names) with diſcontent and chagrin: 
For her affliction, whatever ſhe may think, is by 
no means of Viola's kind, that preys and conſumes 
in ſilence; on the contrary, from her original 
caſt of temper, her melancholy exerts itſelf full 
as much on thoſe who are about her as on her- 
ſelf. She ſeems indeed convinced, that her un- 
parallelled diſtreſſes ſnould render her the object 
of univerſal intereſt, (an expectation in which ſhe 
1s by no means always gratified), and that between 
theſe and her ſtrength of feeling, which renders 
every thing a torture to her that is not pleaſant, 
ſhe has gained an unqueſtionable right to have 
her own way in all things and in all companies, 
The reſult of which is, that, ſore to the annoy- 
ance of all her dependents, and I am afraid not 
much to her own comfort, every whim and hu- 
mour, and every ſuggeſtion of paſſion, is impli- 

citly obeyed, under the name of Senſibility. 
You will eaſily underſtand that it is among her 
domeſtics this frowardneſs of temper is moſt ſe- 
verely felt: I am ſorry to add, I am myſelf the 
perſon that chiefly does pennance under it. For 
though I fit at table with the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, and am not called by my Chriſtian name 
like the other ſervants, nor indeed reecive like 
E them 
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them any recompenſe for my ſervices, I am, in 
truth, no other than a ſervant; and my peculiar 
department 1s underſtood to be, that of keeping 
Mrs. Tempeſt quiet, or eaſy, as it is called; a taſk 
far harder than falls to the lot of any other of 
the houſehold. I ſtrive all I can to pleaſe her: 
But alas! to what purpoſe, when I have hourly 
the mortification to find, that I ſhock and diſ- 
compoſe ſome refined and ſublimated feeling, 
which I have not the leaſt conception of? How 
to behave on theſe occaſions F know not. For 
if I fay nothing, I am ſullen: If I explain but 


ever ſo gently, my violence is intolerable; and-if 
J make acknowledgements, my ſubmiſſion is 
feigned ; which I find, to a perſon of ſentiment, 


is of all things the moſt provoking. 

I am afraid I grow tedious; but it is ſome re- 
lief to ſpeak of one's hardſhips. The publication 
of them, if of no uſe to me, may poſſibly be a leſ- 
ſon to ſome others; for I am afraid Mrs. Tempeſt 
may not be the only lady who gives the name of 
ſtrong feelings to her- ſtrong paſſions, and lays 
claim to ſuperior tenderneſs, on the ground of 
feeling more than common for herſelf, I re- 
main, Sir, with all reſpect, Your's &c. 


HANNAH WAITFORT. 


1.3 I have 
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I have taken the firſt opportunity of publiſhing 
Mrs. Waitfort's letter, as Iſincerely compaſſionate 
the unhappineſs of her ſituation. Nothing is ſo 
provoking as this refined ill humour, which takes 
the merit of ſenſibility from ſelfiſhneſs, and feels 
for every diſtreſs but thoſe which it might cure. 

Sentiment and feeling, however, had their day, 
but are now almoſt quite out of faſhion, Mrs. 
Tempeſt may be told, that ſhe might as well come 
to a modern aflembly in the ſtiff brocade of her 
youthful birth-day balls, as put on, in theſe times, 
the affectation of ſenſiblity for an ornament. Our 
faſhionable ladies have brought up Indifference 
with their gauzes and feathers; both (in the words 
of my friend the Milliner of Prince“ s-Street), 
« light eaſy wear, and fit for all ſeaſons,” 

But not equally fit for all conditions. The 
higheſt faſhions muſt always properly belong to 
certain orders of the people. This eaſe and in- 
difference, in their greateſt extent, ſhould only be 
worn by privileged perſons. It might not be a- 
miſs, if, like the rouge of the French, they were 
put on by married women only, who may be ſup- 

: poſed 
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poſed to beſtow all their feelings at home; or by 
ladies of very high rank, who (as travellers tell 
us of the calm that reigns on the ſummit of the 
Alps) have got into a ſuperior region, undiſturbed 
by the emotions of ordinary life. Something 
too might be claimed by beauty, to which cold- 
neſs or indifference is perhaps a ſafe, and has 
long been an acknowledged attendant. All 
things conſidered, I think the young lady who 
fat in one of the ſide boxes t'other evening, 
who was ſo immoderately diverted with the diſ- 
treſſes of the Tragedy, and preſerved ſuch an 
obſtinate gravity during the drolleries of the 
farce, carried her no: feelings a little too far. 
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No. 58. SATURDAY, Feb. 25. 1786. 


Rue virtus et quanta, Boni, fit vivere parvo, 
- Diſcite, non inter lances menſaſque nitentes. Hon. 


To the AUTHOR of the Loux GER. 


81 R, 


1 Troubled you ſome time ago vith a letter 
from the country; now that I am come to town, 
I uſe the freedom to write to you again. I find 
the ſame difficulty in being happy, with every 
thing to make me ſo, here as there. When I 
tell this to my country friends, they won't believe 
me. Lord! to ſee how the Miſs Homeſpuns 
looked when they came to take leave of me the 
morning we ſet out for Edinburgh !—I had juſt 
put on my new riding-habit which my brother 
fetched me from London; and my hat, with two 
green and three white feathers; and Miis Jeſly 
Homeſpun admired it ſo much! and when I let 
her put it on, ſhe looked in the glaſs, and faid, 
with a ſigh, how charming it was!—I had a fad 
headach 
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headach with it all morning, but I kept that to 
myſelf. © And do, my dear, (ſaid ſhe), write 
ſometimes to us, poor moping creatures, in the 
country. But you won't have leiſure to think of 
us; you will; be ſo happy, and ſo much amuſed.“ 
At that moment my brother's; poſt- coach rattled 
up to the door, and the poor Homeſpams eried ſo 
when wer parted ! To be ſure, they thought that 
a town life, with my brother's fortune to procure 
all its amuſements, muſt be quite delightful, === 
Now, Sir, to let you know how I have found it. 

I was content to be lugged about by my filter 
for the firſt weekior two, as 1 knew that in a large 
town I ſhould be like 2 fiſn out of water, 'as'the 
ſaying is. But my ſiſter- in- law was always put- 
ting me in mind of my ignorance: * And you: 
country girls, —and we who have been in Loh-- 
don, — and we who have been 'abroad—” How- 
ever, between ourſelves, I don't find that ſhe 
knows quite ſo much as the would mike ine be- 
lieve; for it ſeems they can't learn many things 
in the Indies; and when the went out the knew 
as little as myfelf; and as for London, ſlie was 
only afortmght'there in her way home. 

Do we have got maſters that come in to give us 
leſſons in French, and muſic, and dancing. The 
two firſt I can ſubmit to very ell. I could always 
get my tongue readily enough about any thing; 

1 and 
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and I could play pretty well on the virginali at 
home, tho' my maſter ſays, my fingering is not what 
it ſhould be. But the dancing is a terrible buſi. 
_ neſs. | My ſiſter-in-law and I are put into the 
ſtocks. every morning to teach us the right poſi. 
tion of our feet; and all the ſteps I was praiſed 
for in the country are now good for nothing, as 
the Cotillon ſtep is the only thing fit for people of 
faſhion; and ſo we are twiſted and twirled till 
my joints ach again; and after all, we make, I 
believe, a very bad figure at it. Indeed, F have 
not yet ventured to try my hand, my feet L mean, 
before any body. But my ſiſter- in- law, who is 
always praiſed for every thing ſhe does, would 
needs try her cotillon ſteps at the aſſembly; and 
her partner Captain Coupee, a conſtant viſitor at 
my brother's, told her what an admirable dancer 
ſhe was: But in truth ſhe was out of time every 
inſtant, and I heard the people tittering at her 
country fling, as they called it. And ſo in the 
ſame manner (which I do not think is at all fair, 
Mr. Lounger) the Captain one day, at our houſe, 
{wore ſhe ſung like an angel (drinking her health 
in a bumper of my brother's Champaign); and 
yet as I walked behind him next 'morning in 
Prince's-ſtreet, I overheard him ſaying to one of 
his companions, that Muſhroom's dinners were 
damn'd good things, if it were not for the bore of 
the 
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the ſinging ; and that the little Nabobina ſqualled 
like a pea-hen. 

But no doubt it is good manners to commend 
people to their faces, whatever one may ſay be- 
hind their backs. And I perceive they have got 
faſhionable words for praiſing things, which it is 
one of my ſiſter's leflons and mine to have at our 
tongues ends, whether we think ſo or not. Such 
athing, ſhe tells me, (as ſhe has been taught by 
her great companion Miſs Guſto) muſt be charm- 
ing, another raviſhing, (indeed Mr, Lounger that 
is the word), and a third divine. As for me, I 
have yet got no farther than charming ; I can 
only ſay raviſhing in 2 whiſper ; and as for di- 
vine, I think there is ſomething Heatheniſh in it: 
though indeed I have been told, fince Icame heve, 
thatthe Commandments were only meant for the 
country. 3 

Here, as before, comme il faut (I can ſpell the 
words now that I am turned a French ſcholar) is 
{till held out as a law to us. We have beſides 


got another phraſe, which is perpetually dinned 


into my ears by my ſiſter-in-law, and that is the 
Ton. Such a perſon is a very good kind of a 
perſon, but ſuch another is more the Ton : Such 
a Lady is handſomer, more witty, more polite, 
and more good- humoured than another; but that 
other is much more the Zen. I have often aſkæd 
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my ſiſter, and even my French maſter, to explain 
the meaning of this word Ton ; but they told me 
there was no tranſlation for it. I think, -howe. 
ver, I have found it out to be a very convenient 
thing for ſome people. Tis like what my grand- 
father, who was a great admirer of John Knox, 
uſed to tell us of Popiſh indulgences ; Folks who 
are the Ton may do any thing they like, without 
being in the wrong. And every thing that is the 
Ton is right, let it be what it will. 

Alas ! Sir, if the Ton would let poor people a- 
lone who don't wiſh for diſtinction, there would 
be the leſs to complain of: But the misfortune is, 
that one muſt be in the Ton whether one's mind 
gives them to it or not; at leaſt I am told ſo. 
We have a French Friieur, whom our Maitre 
d' Hotel Sabot recommended, who makes great 
uſe of this phraſe. He ſcrewed up my hair till I 
thought I ſhould have fainted with the pain, and 
I did not fleep a wink all the night after, becauſe 
he ſaid that a hundred little curls were now be- 
.come the Ton. Herecommended a ſhoemaker, 
who, he ſaid, made for all the people of the Ton, 
who pinched my toes till I could hardly walk a- 
.croſs the room; becauſe little feet were the Ton. 
My ſtaymaker, another of the ſame ſet, brought 
me home a pair of ſtays that were but a few inches 
round at the waiſt ; and my maid and Sabat broke 

| three 
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three laces before they could get them to meet; 
becauſe ſmall waiſts were the Ton. I fat at two 
dinners without: being able to eat a morſel ; be- 
cauſe (I amaſhamed to tellit, Sir) my ſtays would 
not hold a bit. However, I would ſubmit to the 
Ton no longer in that article; and when I got 
home in the evening, I took out my ſciſſars in a 
paſſion, and cut a great ſlaſh in the ſides. I was 
reſolved I would not be ſqueezed to death for all 
the Tons in the world. 

And moreover the Ton is not ſatisfied with tear- 
ing the hair out of our heads, with pinching our 
feet, and ſqueezing the pit of our ſtomach, but 
we muſt have manners which, under favour, Sir, 
I think very odd, and which my grandmother (I 
was bred up at my grandmother's) would have 
whipp'd me for, that ſhe would, if I had ventured 
toſhew them when I was with her. I am told, 
that none but a Ninny wonld look down in the 
ſheepiſh way I do; but that when I meet a gen- 
tleman in our walks, I muſt look as full at him as 
I can, to ſhow my eyes; and laugh, to ſhew my 
teeth (all our family have white teeth) ; and flou- 
riſh my rattan, to ſhow my ſhapes : And though 
in a room I am to ſpeak as low and mumbling as 
I can,.to look as if I did not care whether I was 
heard or not; yet, in a public place, I am to talk 
as loud and as faſt as poſſible, and call the men by 

their 
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their plain ſurnames, and tell all about our laſt 
night's parties, and a great many other things, 
Mr. Lounger, which I can't do for the heart of 
me; but my fiſter-in-law comes on amazingly, 
as Miſs Guſto ſays. But then ſhe has been in In. 
dia, and ſhe was not brought up with my grand- 
mother. I proteſt, though I would be aſhamed 
to let Miſs Guſto know it, that often, when I am 
wiſhing to practiſe ſome of her leſſons, I think I 
ſee my grandmother with her bunch of keys at 
her apron-ſtring, her amber-headed ſtick in one 
hand, and the Ladies Calling in the other, looking 
at me from under her ſpectacles, with ſuch a 
frown, Mr. Lounger I—it frightensthe Ton quite 
out of my head. 

After all, Iam apt to believe, that the very great 
trouble, and the many inconveniencies to which 
we put ourſelves to attain this diſtinction of the 
Ton, are, in a great meaſure, labour in vain ; that 
our muſic, our dancing; and our good breeding, 
will perhaps be out of faſhion before we have 
come to any degree of perfection in all or any of 
theſe accompliſhments ; for ſome of the fine la- 
dies and fine gentlemen who viſit us, fay, that 
the Ton here is no Ton at all, for that the true and 
genuine Ton (like the true and genuine Milt of 
Roſe.) is only to be found in London. Nay, ſome 
of the fineſt of thoſe fine ladies and gentlemen go 

| a ſtep 
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a ſtep farther, and inform us, that the Ton of 
London itſelf is mere Twaddle, and that the only 
right Ton is to be found in Paris. I hope in 
goodneſs, however, that my fiſter, if the is deter- 
mined, as ſhe ſometimes hints, to chaſe the Ton 
that length, will drop me by the way, or rather 
allow me to return again to the country. Old 
Sparrows (the proverb ſays, Mr. Lounger) are ill 
to tame—Not that I am old neither ; but I be- 
lieve I am not quite young enough to learn to be 
happy in the ſort of life we lead here: And tho? 
Itry all I can to think it a happy one, and am ſure 
to ſay ſo in every place to which we go, yet I 
can't help often ſecretly wiſhing I were back a- 
gain at my father's, where I ſhould not be obliged 
to be happy whether I would or not. 
Your afflicted (if I may venture to fay ſo) 
humble ſervant, 


MARJORY MUSHROOM. 


P. 8. La! what do you think, Mr. Lounger ! 
they tell me we are to go to a maſked Bail My 
fiſter-in-law is quite in raptures about it. Mr. 
Dunn,” ſhe ſays, © is to open his whole Hotel, 
bed-rooms and all, for the occaſion ; and ſhe is 
to be a ſhepherdeſs, and Captain Coupee a ſhep- 
herd; and they are to dance an A/lemande toge- 
ther,” And ſhe wants me to be a Nun, or, as 

| Captain 
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Captain Coupee-adviſes, a Veſtal Virgin; but 
told them I had no mind to be a Nun, or a Veſ. 
tal Virgin either, that I had not. But my ſiſter 
ſays it is only in ſport; and Captain Coupte de. 
-clares, it will be the fartheſt in the world from 
making people Nuns or Veſtals.— Well, Tam half 
afraid, Mr. Lounger, and yet I think I ſhall go. 
Were my grandmother to lift up her head now 
J will think no more of her till: the maſked ball 
is over. 
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Fortunate Senex, VIRG. 
©» 
To the AuTHmoR of the LouNGER. 


S I R, 


| Tu E RE is nothing in which mankind have 
differed more than in the repreſentations they 
have given of human life. One claſs of men 
deſcribes it as full of happineſs and enjoyment, as 
a path covered with flowers; another has preſent- 
ed us with deſcriptions which ſhow nothing but 
diſappointment and vexation, which repreſent 
life as a path ſtrewed-with thorns, as a vale of mi- 
ſery and tears. Truth perhaps lies ſome where in 
the middle between thoſe two opinions: Men 
were not born only to be miſerable; and yet 
complete happineſs is not the lot of any one on 
this fide the grave. Life is a chequered thing, a 
building of moſaic work, a road where flowers 
and thorns are both to be mer with. 


It 
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It has always, however, been my opinion, that 
as the giving amiable and fair pictures of life pro. 
ceeds from a happier temperament of mind, than 
the inclination to delineate thoſe of a gloomy 
kind; ſo the indulging of ſuch views contributes 
much more to happineſs and virtue than the op. 
polite impreſſions of a darker and more diſmal 
nature. To thifk well of, and have reſpect for 
ourſelves and the world around us, is one ſtep to 
virtue and benevolence ; but this ſtep cannot be 


gained by a perſon who has been taught to cond. 1 
der himſelf and every thing around him ina mor 
gloomy and an unfavourable light. _ I w: 


There is one period of life which authors have y 
been at pains to picture differently, according 3 fort 


they have been accuſtomed to take favourable or all 

unfavourable views of the world in general. Old real 
age, that period at which all wiſh to arrive, and as | 
which it is the fate of few only to reach, has been uſe 


deſcribed by one ſet of men, as of all ſituations wor 
the moſt comfortleſs, and the moſt gloomy; as the ſurt 
laſt ſtage of human infirmity and helpleſſneſs, life 
from which nothing but death can relieve; and per 
the miſery of which is enhanced by the dread of 


of that very death, the only cure for all its woe. ] 
Another claſs of men has repreſented old age 2 ſim 
one of the brighteſt periods of human life; as that I of 
period in which we may be ſaid to enjoy life twice, cal! 


having on 
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having not only preſent comforts to enjoy but 
all thoſe of a life already paſt to reflett on. —— 
« Fructus autem ſeneCtutis,” ſays Tully, “ eſt 
ante partorum bonorum memoria et copia.“ 

The perſon who now addreſſes you is in this 
latter period; and though the caſe of one indivi- 
dual can be of little uſe in confirming a general 
opinion, yet I may perhaps be allowed to tell 
you, that I have never taſted more happineſs than 
I have done for the laſt years of my life, 

I entered upon the world with a ſmall patri- 
mony ; but by cloſe attention to my profeſſion, 
I was ſoon rendered ſuperior to the fear of pover- 
ty; and have now retired from buſineſs with a 
fortune, though not large, yet fully adequate to 
all my wants, and which has been ſufficient to 
rear a numerous family, My profeſſion was fuch 
as led me to direct my labours to the immediate 
uſe and advantage of my fellow-creatures; and I 
would not forfeit, tor any conſideration, the plea- 
ſure which, in my preſent advanced period of 
life, I receive from recalling to my mind the 
perſons to whom I think my labours have been 
of ſome advantage. 

I married early a Lady whoſe views of life were 
ſimilar to my own ; and though the firſt rapture 
of love was quickly over, it was ſucceeded by a 
calmer and leſs tumultuous affection, more happy 
on the whole, and which has increaſed with our 

increaſing 
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increaſing years. Our mutual habits, our mutual 
attachments, our fondneſs for our children, haye 
- made us for a long courſe of time more and more 
one, and every year rendered dearer that union 
ſo long ago formed. My eldeſt ſon is now cult. 
vating that profeſſion from which his father hi 
: retired. With what joy do I fee his talents ſqc. 
: ceſsful! with what ſatisfaction do I perceive hin 
improving thoſe leſſons I have given him; and 
with the moſt engaging modeſty advancing much 
' farther than his father's genius entitled him to 
advance! This is indeed living twice! With great 
- fincerity, and with hopes that they are prophetic 
of my ſituation, I can uſe thoſe words of Mori, 
in the Poems of Offian ; “ May the name of 
Morni be forgot among the people; may it only 
be ſaid, behold the father of Gaul!“ 
My youngeſt boy is leſs advanced, but of nolek 
- promiſing parts, nor leſs amiable petzen than 
his brother. 
I have four daughters, and I cannot ſpeak of 
them but with emotions of 'gratitude. They ate 
obliged to me, and to their excellent mother, for 
the education we have given them; but hov 
-amply bave they repaid that obligation ! My el 
deſt daughter, now many years married, was be- 
fore her marriage my companion, and the help- 
mate of her mother; We uſed then to call her 


Our 
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dur little houſekeeper. Her own merit, the good 
education ſhe received, and the inducement of 
having for a wife the daughter of ſuch a mother 
as my Hortenfia, contributed to make her the 
wife of a very reſpectable man: and Hortenſia 
and I now, with enraptured hearts, ſee her eldeſt 


child, our grand-daughter, holding the ſame. ſta- 
tion in her mother's family that her mother did 


in ours. After our eldeſt daughter's marriage, 
our ſecond ſucceeded to her place, and ſhe again, 
upon her marriage was ſucceeded in her turn,— 
Our yougeſt, Maria, is the only one now left to 
us; and, I think I may ſay it without vanity, is 


in no reſpect inferior to any of the family. Her - 


affection to me ſeems to be quickened in pro- 


portion to my advance in life; and if I feel any 
of the infirmities of age, they are much more 


than counterbalanced by her delicate attention : 


Methinks I would not wiſh to be younger and 
ſtouter than I am, at the expence of loſing the - 


aſſiſtance of my dear Maria. 


It is our cuſtom every Saturday evening to 


have a general family-party. At tea I have all 
my grandchildren round me; and. the variety of 
gratifications I receive from this little ſociety, it is 
impoſſible to deſcribe. At ſupper, my ſon, my 


daughters, and their huſbands, are with us; and 
my wife and I, I can aſſure you, cut no unre- 


ſpectable 
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ſpectable figure, ſeated in our elbow chairs. Had 
I any grievancesto complain of through the week, 
which indeed I have not, this night would fully 
compenſate them, 

Amidſt the amuſements which this evening's 
party affords, I muſt mention one, the pleaſure 
which we receive from the peruſal of your Loun- 
ger. My wife gets it regularly delivered her 
every morning about nine; but no one is allowed 
then to read it. She herſelf carefully depoſits it in 
her ſcrutoire, and it is not produced till after ſup- 
per. It is then brought upon the table, and is 
read by my Maria, who does it all juſtice in the 
reading. I am ſure it would give you much de- 
light to hear the converſation it occaſions; the 
remarks which are made, without affectation 
and with perfect candour, upon the compoſition, 
the ſcenes it deſcribes, the characters it repre- 
ſents, their ſimilarity to other papers of the kind, 
and the like. Many things are ſaid, which, I am 
perſuaded, if collected together, would afford 
matter for a number of papers. One thing I ſhall 
mention, which came from Maria laſt Saturday. 
She obſerved, that there were many of the papers 
which introduced unmarried men and women, 
and ſhepropoſed that we ſhould make up matches 
between them. This gave occafion to a good 
deal of pleaſantry, moſt of which I have forgot; 
but 
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but I remember that, among other marriages, 
it was propoſed, that Captain N. ſhould be mar- 
ried to Miſs Cauſtic, though Maria, graſping my 
hand, the tear half ſtarting in her eye, objected 
to it, becauſe it would be wrong to deprive the 
Colonel of his ſiſter. With regard to your 
correſpondent Hortenſius, the youngeſt of my 
married daughters, looking at her huſband with 
inexpreſſible good humour, ſaid, that if ſhe were 
not already tied, ſhe believed ſhe could have 
married him herſelf. 

Another ſource of our entertainment in reading 
your papers, is a ſuſpicion which I ſee prevails in 
the company, that ſome of its members are your 
correſpondents, and have written in the Loun- 
ger. This ſuſpicion gives birth to many a joke; 
and it is diverting to ſee upon whom the conjec- 
ture of having written this or that paper falls, 
and the different devices which are thought of 
to diſcover where the truth lies Little do they 
imagine that their old father is at this moment 
employed as your correſpondent. 

But I muſt conclude: I am afraid ere this you 
will have thought, that I have one quality of an 
old man about me that of being a great talker. 
I ſhall only add, that if you think this account 


ef a happy family worth your inſertion, it will 
afford 
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afford, on the evening of the Saturday on which 
it is publiſhed, a good deal of entertainment to 
the family-party I have deſcribed, 


AURELIUS. 


— SPP ACEC 


I know not whether it be from vanity, or from 
ſome better motive, that I have given this letter 
to the public. I muſt own, that I have felt my- 
ſelf very ſenſibly gratified by the manner in which 
my papers are received in the family of Aurelius. 
It is to perſons in the ordinary ſtations of lite 
that the Lounger is addreſſed. The learned are 
perhaps above it; the vulgar, thoſe who are em- 
ployed in the ſervile offices of life, below it. But 
as along as I can give one half-hour's amuſement, 
mixed perhaps with a little inſtruction, to ſuch a 
family as that of Aurelius, it ſhall neither be the 
indifference of the learned, nor the neglect of 
the multitude, which ſhall induce me to diſcon- 
tinue my labours. 


A. 
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Inter ſylvas Academi querere verum. Hor. 
To the AUTHOR of the LounGER. 


SI R, 


| Amonc the various complaints which, 1 
obſerve from your papers, your correſpondents 
occaſionally make to you, you may not, per- 
haps, have met with any more whimſical, or 
which, at firſt ſight, will appear more unjuſt than 
mine. I have, thank God, very few evils, either 
real or imaginary, in my lot; I am neither too 
rich nor too poor to be contented; I am neither 
ſo dull as not to be pleaſed with a good thing, nor 
lo refined as to be proud of finding faults in it; I 
am neither nervous in my body, nor tremblingly 
alive in my mind : One thing only plagues and 
vexes me, and plagues and vexes the whole fami- 
ly in which I live. The evil of which I com- 
plain, Mr. Lounger, is, I am told, one of the 

Vo“. II. K « firſt 
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10 firſt of virtues :”— The evil 1 complain of is 
Truth. 

You muſt know JL have a ſiſter married to a 
very good and a very learned gentleman, in whoſe 
family, by his and his wife's prefling invita- 
tion, I have lived ever ſince his marriage; and 
for ſeveral years no ſet of people could be hap- 
pier. But of late my brother-in-law has become 
a philoſopher, and is perpetually hunting after 
Truth; and a pretty chace ſhe leads him! His 
poring over books in queſt of her would only 
weaken his own eyes, and break his own reſt ; 
but his running after her wherever ſhe is to be 
found, at all times, and in all companies, breaks 
the reſt of every body around him. With my 
ſiſter and me he has but little play for his humour. 

-His wife, indeed, is of ſo gentle and complying a 
temper, that ſhe never diſputes his propoſitions, 
as he calls them. I am not quite ſo yielding; 
and we have now and then little bouts at an ar- 
gument. But with our gueſts and viſitors he is 
conſtantly, at it; and I believe in my conſcience 
he often chuſes companies as your cheſs-players 
do, becauſe they are nearly matches at their fa- 
vourite game; having obſerved that of late, fince 
he took to this kind of ſport, he generally invites 
thoſe people ofteneſt who argue ſtouteſt with him 
when they come. For theſe ſame truth-hunters, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Lounger, ſeem, like true ſportſmen, to find 
little pleaſure in the chace when it is ſoon run 
down, or when there are no hazards in the way, 
They like to leap hedges and ditches ; to ſcram- 


ble amidſt briers and thorns; to ſplaſh through 


mire and bog ; to be a terrible long while before 
they come to the end of their labour; and at 
laſt, as I am told it often happens in the field, 
they ſometimes find themſelves juſt where they 
ſet out.. 

But, as the frogs in the fable ſay, © This is 
ſport to them, but death to us.” You cannot 
imagine what miſchiefs and inconveniences it 
produces in our family. Before this diſeaſe of 
diſputation took hold of him, Mr. Category was 
attentive to his affairs, kind to his friends, polite 
to his acquaintance, and one of the beſt huſbands 
and fathers in the world; but now he neglects 
his buſineſs, quarrels with his relations, is rude to 
every body about him, and minds his wife and 
children no more than if they were ſo many 
broomſticks. Indeed I begin to be of opinion, 


that my ſiſter has loſt a good deal of his affectien, 


from that ſame meekneſs of ſpirit which I men- 
tioned her to be poſſeſſed of; and I think he 
likes me much better ſince I grew tired of yield- 
ing every point, as I uſed to do for peace ſake, 
and now and then wrangle a little with him. 

K 2 Te 
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It is not difficult to find an opportunity. Were 
it about important concerns alone, it would 
happen only now and then, and might be eaſily 
avoided or endured. But 'tis all one what the 
matter in diſpute is, ſo it but affords a diſpute. 
Every thing is fair game (to come back to the ſi- 
mile of the chace): If we can't ſtart a hare, a 
mole or a mouſe will ſerve our turn. *Twas but 
yeſterday at dinner we had half a dozen battles 
between him and an odd fort of an old man he 
has lately taken a great liking to, who I'm told 
was a tutor at one of the univerſities, till he loſt 
all employment from this ſame crazy humour of 
truth-hunting. The ſoup was not half helped 
round when a queſtion aroſe as to the Spartan 
broth. The fiſh introduced a diflertation about 
a mullet, I think it was, at ſome great ſupper in 
Rome; and the cloth was no ſooner taken away 
than a violent altercation aroſe about the favou- 
rite liquors of the ancients, My hair-drefſerhap- 
pening to call in the afternoon, ſet them off upon 
the head-dreſs of Poppea; and an old lady who 
drank tea with us, puzzling herſelf to trace the 
relation between our grandfathers, introduced 
an inquiry, which laſted till near ſupper-time, 
on the family of Se/oftris. 

Were he confined to thoſe old our-of-the-way 
topics, though the matter might never be ex- 

hauſted, 
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hauſted, the number of the diſputants would at 


leaſt be abridged, and we might find a quiet hour 


when there was no ſcholar in the houſe but him- 
ſelf. But he is as keen about aſcertaining mo- 
dern facts as thoſe of ancient times. If he can 
get hold of any body who was travelied where 
few have travelled before, if it is but a lame ſea- 
man, whom he has found begging in the ſtreet, 
there is no end of his queſtions. Not that he al- 
ways acquieſces in what they tell him; on the 
contrary, he often diſputes with them about things 
which they have ſeen, which he ſays cannot be 
true, becauſe they are contrary to his philoſophy; 
but, on the other hand, he tells them many 
things which they might have ſeen in thoſe far 
countries, which they are obliged to confeſs they 
never either ſaw or heard of. Truth, he ſays, is 
not eaſily diſcernible by common eyes: Truth, 


he ſays, according to the old proverb, lies in the 


bottom of a well. God forgive me, Mr. Loun- 
ger, I am ſometimes tempted to wiſh he were 
there along with her. 

Not but that I have an affection for him too, 
for he has many good qualities, and that makes 
me the more vexed at this ſtrange humour he has 
got into, which, beſides plaguing us all as it does, 
is often of real prejudice to himſelf and to his af- 


fais., For he is not contented with this ſearch 
K 3 after 
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after truth in ſpeculation only, but often carries 
it into practice in the ordinary concerns of life; 


and there too he always looks for her in ſome 


place where nobody ever thought of her being to 
be found. He was, I don't know whether for. 
tunately or not, left a ſufficiency by his father to 


enable him to live without a profeſſion ; but du- 
ring one half of the year when we reſide in the 


country, he is a very keen farmer, planter, and 
gardener. But his method of farming, planting 
and gardening, is quite different from that of any 
body elſe, and, as he tells us, the only true one 
in the country. It happens, however, that he 
has ſcantier crops, leſs thriving trees, and worſe 
favoured fruit, than any body around us; but 
that don't ſignify, Ife maintains the contrary, and 
has the pleafure of finding a diſpute with every 
body that viſits his farm, his plantations, or his 


garden. Laſt ſeaſon he ſpoiled a whole crop of 


graſs by a new method of hay-making. He was 
poſitive that it was excellent hay notwithſtand- 
ing, and much more nouriſhing than if it had 
been made after the uſual method; but he could 
never perſuade his horſes to eat it. 


He is rather more ſucceſsful in making experi- 


ments of a ſimilar kind on himſelf. He once 
took it into his head, having found, as he told us, 
the moſt inconteſtible evidence of its truth, that 

men 
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men could live very well without ſleep; and ac- 
tually went the length of diſturbing the whole 
houſe for two nights together, by having himſelf 
pinched and buffeted about to keep him awake. 
On another occaſion, he took nearly the ſame 
fancy with regard to food, and lived three or 
four days on a few boiled potatoes, and ſome wa- 
ter-gruel. This, however, was got the better of, 
by the warm fumesof a veniſon-paſty, which hap- 
pens to be a favourite diſh of his. He inſiſted, 
however, on the ſuperior healthfulneſs of the 
former diet; bat owned, that in this, as in many 
other things, the wrong way was the pleaſanteſt. 
This rage of experiment, as well as of inquiry, 
may lead to very ſerious conſequences, if indul- 
ged as far as he ſometimes gives us reaſon to 
think him inclined to do. He told us t'other 
morning, he was not at all ſurpriſed at the ane 
cient philoſopher who leaped into Etna, to be ſa- 
tisfied about the cauſes of its burning; and we 
have received intelligence, that he has actually 
been in treaty for a ſeat in a Balloon, to reſolve 
ſome doubts he has entertained on the ſubjects of 
that ſingular invention. Now, Mr. Lounger, as, 
| however troubleſome his doubts are to his family, 
we by no means wiſh to have them cleared up 
quite ſo ſoon; it would be conferring a great fa- 
vour on us all, if you, who are a philoſopher like 
R 4 himſelf, 
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bimſelf, would try to perſuade Mr. Category to 
be contented to take things a little more on credit 
than he is at preſent diſpoſed to do ; particular. 
ly, that he would neither think of burning him. 
ſelf alive, or breaking his neck, for the ſake of 
coming at the truth all of a hurry, but ſubmit, 
for the ſake of his wife and children, to grope 
about a while longer in this world of errors, I 
am, &c. 

| | ; MARY PLAIN, 


I! P. S. Pray don't forget to put him in mind, 
li that there will be no diſputing in heaven, 


2. 
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Ox E' of the pleaſures of which the idle are 


deprived, is that of relaxation from buſineſs. 


Thoſe whom intricate and weighty affairs em- 
barraſs and fatigue, talk with envy of the leiſure 
of the unemployed, of the bliſs of retirement. 
But in their hours of occaſional amuſement, 
they know not the prievance of liſtleſs days, 
and months and years cf idleneſs; nor, when 
they pant for reſt from their labours, are they 
aware that it is from labour alone that reſt ac- 
quires its name, and derives its enjoyment. 
When in the courſe of my uſual walk, I paſſed 


the other morning through the place where but a 
few days before I had mct ſo many buſy faces, . 
and been joſiled by ſo many hurried ſteps ; when . 
I ſaw the court-doors ſhut, and heard no hum 
within; I confeſs it ſtruck me with a melancholy - 
ſort of 'feeling. But the firſt lawyer whom I en- - 


countered had a ſmile of ſatisfaction on his coun- 
tenance, and congratulated himſelf on the ſuſ- 
penſion of thoſe labours which laſt week he ſaid 


had lain ſo heavy on him. © You are free from 


K 5 that 
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that plague,” ſaid he, © you have no /in or 
term-time.” — But you forget, my friend, that I 
have no vacation.” 
I contrive, however, to get through the no- 
buſineſs of my life with tolerable ſatisfaction, and 
if at any time an hour hangs heavy on me, I do 
not carry my misfortune into the ſtreets, but like 
decent beggars keep my diſtreſſes at home, and 
am relieved by the private contributions of the 
humane and the charitable. 

It is not ſo with every one who labours under 
the afflicting hand of time. When I had got a 
little further on my accuſtomed walk, I was catch- 
ed in a ſhower, and took ſhelter in the houſe 
of an acquaintance in Prince's-ſtreet. As I paſ- 
ſed the coffee-houſe and confectionerꝰ's ſhop, I was 
ſtruck with compaſſion at the ſight of the many 
vacant and melancholy faces which appeared at 
the doors and windows. It was but a little after 
mid-day, and conſequently the gentlemen to 
whom theſe faces belonged had a great while to 
look forward to the hour when they could with 
propriety pull off their boots, and dreſs for the 
buſineſs of the table. The weather did not per- 
mit of their getting rid of this interval by a gal- 
lop, which is one of the happieſt expedients for 
the purpoſe in the world, as it removes the head- 
ach of yeſterday's dinner, gets through the time 

: till 
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till the dinner of to-day, and gives an appetite 
for enjoying that meal when it comes. But my 
poor friends in Prince's-ſtreet had no hope of 
getting through the tedious inter val in the ſocie- 
ty of their horſes; they had before them the diſ- 
mal proſpect of ſpending three long hours in their 
own company, or in the company of their fellow- 
ſufferers ; and, after all, of fitting down to din- 
ner with muddy heads, and ſqueamiſh ſtomachs, 
« Mentem mortalia tangunt,” ſays the Poet: 
The diſtreſſes incident to humanity are the great 
nouriſhers of moral ſpeculation. The mortals of 
Prince's-ſtreet touched my mind, and I could not 
think, without a great degree of commiſeration, 
of the difficulty they would. find in pafiing the 
time till the arrival of that important 2:ra in the 
hiſtory of the day the hour of dinner. The 
more I reflected, the more I was diſtreſſed on 
their account: For I ſuf] pect that it is not only 
when morning is rainy that our gentlemen of fa- 
ſhion find their time heavy. The languor and 
reſtleſſneſs which are ſo frequently to be obſerved . 
united in their looks and behaviour, are too evi- 
dent ſymptoms of this quotidian diſorder, this 
malady of time, under which they have the miſ- 
fortune to labour. 
To ſay the wwe in 4 of our complaints 


dShaci » #S 


© hours 
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hours returning every day are by far too much 
for perſons who have no other object but amuſe- 
ment. It is almoſt impoſſible to continue longer 
in bed than eleven hours; few people are able to 
lie more than eight or nine. Here, then, upon 
the moſt moderate calculation, we have at leaſt 
thirteen hours to be filled up every day by people 
who have nothing to do but to be amuſed. Now, 
although a chace, a bottle of wine, a dance, and 
ſome other expedients, to which theſe gentlemen 
haverecourſe, may give occaſional fill-ups to their 
ſpirits, yet it is not in man, not even in a man of 
faſhion, to be both idle and comfortable for thir- 
teen hours together, day after day. 

There ſeems to be here an incongruity which 
is not obſervable any where elſe in the works of 
Nature. All the other animals have their dura- 
tion pretty welladjuſted to the purpoſes for which 
they ſeem to have been intended, or to their ca- 
pacity for filling up the time allotted to them 
with tolerable ſatisfaction. The gay fluttering 
tribe of butterflies, whohave ncother buſineſs un- 
der the ſun but pleaſure, do notlivelongenoughto 
have any languid intervals, or fits of the vapours. 
Geeſe, on the other hand, are very long lived: 
But then it is to be obſerved, that geeſe under- 
take the important and laborious taſk of rearing 
a family every ſeaſon ; they have likewiſe many 


enter- 
, 
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enterpriſing excurſions to make both by land and 
water in ſearch of their food; and beſides, they 
can fill up their leiſure hours agreeably by means 
of two very fortunate circumſtances, their power 
of commanding ſleep when they pleaſe, and their 
talent for converſation. By theſe means, geeſe, 
when they are ſaved from the hand of the poul- 
terer, are able to go on to a reſpectable old age, 
without ever being at a loſs how to kill the time. 

But men of faſhion are an anomaly in the cre- 
ation. Indeed, to adjuſt matters one of two 
things is neceſſary; either to abridge the dura- 
tion of their life, or elſe to improve their means 
of enjoying it. 

With regard to the firſt method of abridge- 
ment, I humbly conceive, that if, from the time. 
when our men of faſhion break looſe from their 
parents and preceptors, with the full command of 
money or credit, they were to ſink quietly to reſt in 
the courſe of nature at the end of a twelvemonth, 
their life would be pretty nearly ſufficient for all 
they have to do. They would not fail within 
that ſpace to run round the whole circle of plea- 
ſure again and again, which is evidently what 
they conſider as the chief end of man. At the 
ſame time, they would be ſeaſonably delivered 
from the inſipidity of pleaſure, when it becomes 
too familiar, from the unhappy devices which 


they 
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they fall upon to diverſify their amuſements, and 
to ſaunter away a tedious lifetime. Many of our 
young men of faſhion ſeem to be fenſible of the 
juſtneſs of this obſervation ; for they do what 
they can to get the better of their conſtitution, 
and to abridge their life to a duration more ſuit. 
able to the uſe which they make of it. 

In this attempt, however, they are not always 
ſufficiently expeditious ; and, at any rate, it is 
always extremely unpleaſant; moſt men of 
faſhion, like moſt other men, however diſagree- 


able or uſeleſs they may find their lives, not 


chuſing to die as long as they can eaſily avoid 
it. It would therefore be more acceptable, if it 
were poſſible to ſupply them with ſome means of 
paſſing more tolerably the 15 or 14 hours which 
they cannot loſe in ſleeping. 

Here to be ſure a moraliſt might aſſume a high 
tone of declamation, and call on thoſe gentlemen 
to remember the duties which their country re- 
quires. He might tell them, that the eyes of 
mankind were directed to their conduct, and ex- 
pected, from their ſtation and fortune, examples 
of active and difintereſted patriotiſm. He might 
tell them, that, if they were unwilling to take a 
ſhare in the legiſlature, or if the happy ſeaſon of 
peace gave them no opportunity to diſplay their 
martial talents and gallantry in the field, yet they 
os could 
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could not be at a loſs for occaſions to diſplay their 
activity and enterprize, byemploying their wealth 
and influence to diffuſe civilization and comfort, 
induſtry and good morals, among all ranks of 
their fellow- citizens. He might tell them, that 
from ſuch occupations they would derive the moſt 
honourable, heartfelt and laſting pleafures, and 
be followed with-the gratitude, the bleſſings of 
thouſands. He might likewiſe intreat them to 


- conſider the opportunities which their riches and 


leiſure afforded them of extending their reſear- 
ches into ſcience, and encourage them with the 
proſpect of utility and reputation united with the 
moſt intereſting and endleſs amuſement. He 


might alſo point out the delightful relaxation 


from their labours and ſolace to their cares which 
literature would afford them; he might tell them 
how much it would contribute at once to poliſh 
and elevate the character, and how admirably it 
would ſuperſede thoſe frivolous or pernicious en- 
tertainments in which they waſte their hours. 
But it would be cruel to harraſs the poor gen- 
tlemen with theſe ſchool-declamations. The 
employments here pointed out require not only 
temporary exertions, but alſo continued induſtry, 
which we can ſcarcely expect from them. All 
that can be attempted with any reaſonable hope 


of ſueceſs, is to find ſome occupations which are 
more 
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more innocent, but which require no preater la. 
bour than the bottle or the gaming table, than 
low profligacy or treacherous intrigue. 
Nov, I have known ſeveral idle perſons who 
contrived to amuſe the vacant intervals between 
breakfaſt and dinner, and between dinner and 
ſupper, in a very inoffenſive manner. According 
as the weather and ſeaſon permitted, they em- 
ployed all the firſt part of the day either in ang- 
ling, ſhooting, hunting, or ſkaiting. When 
they could not go abroad with comfort, they al- 
ways contrived work at home; ſuch as weaving 
nets, plaiting lines, drefling fiſhing-flies, cleaning 
guns, looking after the horſes, and playing on the 
fiddle. In this manner, with the help of the 


newſpaper, dreſſing for dinner, and now and then 


a game at whiſt or back-gammon for a trifle in 
the evening, I have known ſome perſons of no 
great fortune, who ſpent their time in the:coun- 
try from year's end to year's endpwithout much 
extraordinary fleeping, without much extraor- 
dinary yawning, without much extraordinary 
drinking, without doing any harm, and even with- 
out thinking on the amuſements of the town. 

I ſhould therefore imagine, that the men of 
faſhion, conſidering the accurate attention which 
it is proper for them to pay to their dreſs, and 
the ſuperior advantages which they enjoy. from 
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the amuſements of the town, excurſions to water- 
ing places, and trips tothe Continent, might con- 
trive to occupy their time without hanging out 
their melancholy faces at coffee-houſe doors or 
confeCtioners' , without expoſing their own 
fortunes to be pilfergd, or trying to pilfer others, 
at the gamin e, without weakening their 
conſtitutions, or injuring their fellow-creatures. 
It is true, their occupations would frequently be 
rather more inſipid and leſs reſpectable than 
might be wiſhed. But ſince by ſome unaccoun- 
table irregularity in Nature, the lives of men of 
faſhion, although they have ſo much leſs to do 
than other men, are prolongedto 50 or Co years; 
they might unqueſtionably contrive, by a ſucceſ- 
ſion of theſe little occupations, to paſs through 
this long term far leſs uncomfortably, than by 
dividing their time between downright idleneſs, 
intemperance, and vice. 
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| N' 60. 'DATURDAYT, March 25. 1786. 


| To the AUTHOR of the Loux R. 


S1TR, 


A 8 far as J can judge of myſelf, I am a 
man well entitled to your protection. My 
mind has been ſo much employed in projecting 
ſchemes for the benefit of mankind, and eſpeci- 
ally of my fellow ſubjects, that I have been total - 
ly indifferent to my own affairs. At preſent I am 
poor and ſtudious, and yet content that. a long 
life has not paſſed in altogether an uſeleſs man- 
ner. In the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-four, the year in which Dean Swift 
died, I had the honour to preſent to a great man 
a liſt, conſiſting of three hundred and nineteen 
new taxes, the greater part of which I perceive 
have been adopted. I have in manuſcript a num- 
ber of treatiſes, which might be a load to an or- 
dinary ſized porter, written in a ſmall character, 
on a variety of ſubjects, with much eaſe and ſpi- 
rit, Having a great part of my life reflected, 
that 


60. 
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that only three great Epic Poems have appeared 
in ſix thouſand years, I employed the whole force 
of my mind to collect into one focus the entire 
ſpirit of Criticiſm, which has been, for twenty 
years paſt, diſſipated and toſſed from one great 
writer to another, without the deſired ſucceſs. 
Had I been prevailed on to publiſh this, it would 
have made a volume of five ſhillings; and I am 
inclined to think, that, with no other aſſiſtance, 
a man of moderate genius could have compoſed 
an Epic poem with as much ſpeed as a Romance. 

Another performance of mine is an eſſay de- 
ducing the degeneracy of preſent manners from 
electricity and the feudal ſyſtem. The one I 
conſider as the firſt or primary, the other as the 
promoting and afſiſting cauſe. From the latter 
proceeds the ſubordination of ranks, and from 
the former that inundation of feeling which was 
formerly confined to children, and fine ladies 
like children, but has now deluged the army, the 
navy, miniſters of ſtate, ſhoe-blacks, and foot- 
men. My next diſcourſe I call a ſcheme for re- 
conciling all the ſectaries in Great Britain. 

But I proceed to mention what at preſent em- 
ploys all my thoughts, and what by your means I 
with to announce to the Public. My hopes of 
ſucceſs are founded on the wonderful avidity with 
which mankind receive weekly and monthly 

Miſcellanies. 
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Miſcellanies. Theſe are generally good things, 
tranſlated from the French, copied out of old 
authors, or altogether new and original, the pro- 
duction of modern writers. My plan is entirely 
new. I viſh to be director in a work of this kind, 
more adapted than any thing that has yet been 
publiſhed, for the improvement of the fair ſex. 
On no account will I admit any but female ſub. 
ſcribers ; and, excepting in ſome of the.depart: 
ments wherein J muſt toil myſelf, I will admit 
of none but female writers; For I incline to 
have this work altogether perfect, claſſical, and 
feminine. I conſider this as the winding up of 
a long life; and TI ſhall certainly lie down in my 
grave in more peace, reflecting, that I have add- 
ed to the republic of letters one half of the hu- 
man ſpecies, whom our fooliſh prejudices have 
hitherto in a great meaſure excluded, | 

I will divide this work into ſeveral depart- 
ments, keeping in mind, however, for whoſe 
uſe and reading it is only intended, 

The firſt ſhall conſiſt of Foreign Intelligence. 
And this I doubt not to manage to the ſatisfac- 
tion of my readers. For, having travelled in my 
youth, there is ſcarcely a court in Europe, where- 
in I cannot command a female correſpondent to 
inform me of its gallantries and its faſhions.— 
This will greatly enlarge the ſphere of female 

knowledge; 
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knowledge; and make ſcandal, like Cayen pep- 
per in a highly-ſeaſoned diſh, harmleſs by 
ſpreading it. The ſlips of a Marchioneſs abroad 
will be as familiar as of an actreſs at home; and 
the dreſſes of Ruſſia as much known as thoſe 
of a birth-day. in 

This will be occaſionally interſperſed with 
books of travels and voyages, in which particu- 
lar and minute attention will be paid to the 
marriage ceremonies of diſtant countries, that 
being the part of ſuch books which I have gene- 
rally obſerved to bear the ſtrongeſt marks of pe- 
ruſal, when I have at any time had the honour 
of opening them in a Lady's library. 

My next department. will conſiſt of Sketches 
and Intereſting Anecdotes of private characters, 
with the Tea-table Converſations, and the Fa- 
ſhions of the principal towns in Great Britain. I 
will give names at full length; both to ſerve as 
a neceſſary check on the diſſoluteneſs of manners, 
and to preclude an improper application. To my 
tea-table dialogues I will add a Dictionary of 
French phraſes, and words of the lateſt introduc- 
tion, to aſſiſt thoſe of my readers who have not 
as yet arrived at much perfection in that excel- 
lent part of education. But my great intention 
in this department is, to enable my fair readers 
to be in and out of the mode in all parts of Great 

| Britain 
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Britain preciſely at the ſame time. And altho' 
in my own private judgement I think I ought to 
publiſh my Miſcellany only once a-month yet, 
if from humour or taſte, or the quick ſucceſſion 
of cuſtoms and modes, this is not thought ſuffici. 
ent to anſwer the various purpoſes of my work, 
J will at all times chearfully ſubmit to a reaſon- 
able number of my ſubſcribers. That my publi- 
cation may not be deficient in any embelliſhment 
or illuſtration which other works of the ſame 
kind furniſh to their readers, plates will be given, 
from drawings by the beſt maſters and miſtreſſes, 
of the different articles of dreſs moſt approved 
in the faſhionable world. As in books of Ar- 
chitecture, there are elevations of Fronts and 
Back-fronts, ſections of Arches and Abutments, 
deſigns for Prizes, Stueco-Cornichets, and Pilaſ- 
ters; fo, in my miſcellany, ſimilar aſſiſtances 
will be given to the artifts of the female figure, 
and the inventors of female decoration. 

The third diviſion of my intended miſcellany 
will be a ſection for female Eſſayiſts; and I hope 
to make a proper, ſpirited, and entertaining 
choice, I will occaſionally admit little affecting 
hiſtories to animate the female world to virtuous 
and worthy deeds. Nor will it be leſs neceſſary, 
for this laudable purpoſe, ſometimes to record 
bad, as well as good actions, imprudences and le- 

vities, 
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vities, as well as wiſe and diſcreet conduct. In 
this, I muſt own, I ſhall only have the merit of 
following the example ſet me by ſeveral of thoſe 
works which are profeſſedly written for the in- 
ſtruction of the female world. And indeed, how 
can Ladies be inſtructed in morals, unleſs they 
know every ſide of the queſtion ? or how be 
taught to avoid the ſnares and dangers of the 
world, unleſs they are let into the whole ſecret 
of their effects and operation? 

A Critical Review of Books will be my fourth, 
But here I have uot the moſt diſtant thought of 
intermeddling with the property of ſome worthy 
men, whom I honour and eſteem. Books of 
Humour or of Philoſophy, Belles Lettres, and 
Hiſtory, if they be not the production of one with 
is, or may become my ſubſcriber, I will not cri- 
ticiſe. God forbid that I ſhould preſume to think 
myſelf qualified to judge and decide concerning 
the merit of all ſorts of books. I will confine my 
remarks to Novels and Plays, reſerving to myſelf 
the liberty of dipping into the ſofteſt kind of 
Poetry ; and even in this I will endeavour to a- 
void two things wherein my fellow-labourers in 
this barveſt have frequently erred. In the firſt 
place, I will on no account give the character of 
a book, unleſs it has had the approbation of the 
public for a dozen years at leaſt. Singular as 

this 
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this may appear to be, it was the practice of the 
beſt ancient critics. And, beſides abridging my 
own labour, it will much abridge that of others: 
For I myſelf, led to think favourably of a book 
by a fair character in an old Review, have made 
a tedious and fruitleſs ſearch for it in both public 
and private libraries. Secondly, For the moſt 
part I will give my opinion in the way of ſpeci. 
men and extract only. I reluctantly cenſure an 
aſſociation of men who have ſo often, and ſo juſt- 
ly, deſerved well of mankind ; but at all times! 
muſt ſpeak truth. And I am forced to ſay, that 
my brethren, in criticiſing various departments 
of Literature, have written ſuch good ſentences 
of their own, as frequently to lead both them- 
{gves and their readers quite away from the book 
they were giving an account of. This, to be ſure, 
as Pope ſaid of his own Paſtorals, though it is 
not criticiſm, is ſomething-better ; but my mo- 
deſty will not allow me to attempt it. 

As a little poetry is thought neceſſary in works 
of this kind, I ſhall reſerve my fifth department 
for the productions of the Female Muſe. In this 
article I am exceſſively nice and delicate. My 
ear is naturally good, and my underſtanding as 
yet undebauched. At the ſame time I muſt con- 
feſs, that what we find in the multitude of Miſ- 


cellanies, which daily come abroad, is poetry 
highly 
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highly ſeaſoned and refined; and were I well aſ- 
ſured of the ſex of the authors, I would not he- 
ſitate to admit it into mine. But as this is doubt- 
ful, I ſhall only propoſe it as an excellent model 
to all my correſpondents. 

My fixth and laſt department I intend to make 
the largeſt, and my endeavours ſhall not be want- 
ing to make it the moſt uſeful. It is wholly to 
conſiſt of Freethinking. A thouſand times have 
I been grieved to the ſoul, to think that that re- 
ligion which emancipates the human mind from 
folly and prejudice, that religion which M. de 
Voltaire juſtly ſtiles the mild, the benevolent, the 
unperſecuting, ſhould in a great meaſure be con- 
fined to the moſt worthleſs of the human race, 
whoſe lives diſcredit their profeſſion ; of whom 


many, though they have not been perſecuted for 


their opinions, have yet ſuffered for their crimes, 
Human laws, ever unmerciful, and I may add 
unjuſt, to puniſh thoſe for their actions, who have 
deſerved rewards for the benevolence and free- 
dom of their thoughts ! In the ſincerity of my 
heart, I hope none of the fair ſex will think raſh- 
lyof my endeavours, fince I with to convert them 
to a new religion, merely that they may do ho- 
nour to it. Leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected of vanity, 
which of all weakneſſes J hate the moſt, I ſhall 

VorL, II. L "me 
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ſay nothing more, than that I intend to give to 
each number an engraving, of ſome woman 
who has diftinguiſhed, or who may diſtinguiſh 
herſelf, either by her actions or her writings. 


Jam, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 


[PROJECTOR LITER ARIUS, 


No 
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No 61. SATURDAY, April 1. 1786. 


Is treating of the moral duties which apply to 
different relations of life, men of humanity 
and feeling have not forgotten to mention thoſe 
which are due from Maſters to Servants. No- 
thing indeed can be more natural than the attach- 
ment and regard to which the faithful ſervices 
of our domeſtics are entitled; the connection 
grows up, like all the other family-charities, in 
early life, and is only extinguiſhed by thoie 
corruptions which blunt the others, by pride, by 
folly, by diſſipation, or by vice. 

I hold it indeed as the ſure ſign of a mind not 
poiſed as it ought to be, if it is inſenſible to the 
pleaſures of home, to the little joys and endear- 
ments of a family, to the affection of relations, to 
the fidelity of domeſtics. Next to being well with 
his own conſcience, the friendſhip and attach- 
ment of a man's family and dependents ſeems to 
me one of the moſt comfortable circumſtances in 
his lot. His ſituation with regard to either, forms 
that ſort of boſom comfort or diſquiet that ſticks 


cloſe to him at all times and ſeaſons, and which, 
L 2 though 
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though he may now and then forget it amidſt 
the buſtle of public, or the hurry of active life, 
will reſume its place in his thoughts, and its per- 
manent effects on his happineſs, at every pauſe 
of ambition or of buſineſs. 
In ſituations and with diſpoſitions ſuch as mine, 
there is perhaps leſs merit in feeling the benevo- 
lent attachment to which I allude, than in thoſe 
of perſons of more buſtling lives, and more difli. 
pated attentions. 'To the Lounger, the home 
which receives him from the indifference of the 
circles in which he ſometimes loiters his time, i; 
naturally felt asaplace of comfort and protection; 
and an elderly man-ſervant, whom I think I go- 
vern quietly and gently, but who perhaps quietly 
and gently governs me, I naturally regard as a 
tried and valuable friend. Few people will per- 
haps perfectly underſtand the feeling I experi- 
ence when I knock at my door, after any occaſi- 
onal abſence, and hear-the hurried ſtep of Peter 
on the ſtairs; when I ſee the glad face with 
which he receives me, and the look of honeſt joy 
with which he pats Cæſar (a Pomeranian dog 
whoattends me in all my excurſions) on the head, 
as if to mark his kind of reception of him too; 
when he tells me he knew my rap, makes his 
modeſt inquiries after my health, opens the door 
of my room, which he has arranged for my re- 
ception, 


61, 


idſt 
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ception, places my flippers before the fire, and 
draws my elbow-chair to its uſual ſtand ; I con- 
feſs I fit down in it with» ſelf- complacency 
which I am vain enough to think a bad man 
were incapable of feeling. 

It appears to me a-very pernicious miſtake, 
which I have ſometimes ſeen parents guilty of in 
the education of their children, to encourage and 
incite in them a haughty and deſpotic behaviour 
to their ſervants; to teach them an early conceit 
of the difference of their conditions; to accuſtom 
them to conſider the ſervices of their attendants 
as perfectly compenſated by the wages they re- 
ceive, and as unworthy of any return of kindneſs, 
attention, or complacency. Something of this 
kind muſt indeed neceſlarily happen in rhe great 
and fluctuating eſtabliſhments of faſhionable life; 
but I am ſorry to ſee it of late gaining ground in 
the country of Scotland, where, from particular 
circumſtances, the virtues and fidelity of a great 
man's houſehold were wont to be conſpicuous, 
and exertions of friendſhip and magnanimity in 
the cauſe of a maſter uſed to be cited among the 
traditional memorabilia of moſt old families, 

When TI was, laſt autumn, at my friend Colonel 
Cauſtic's in the country, I ſaw there, on a viſit to 
Miſs Cauſtic, a young gentleman and his ſiſter, 
children of a neighbour of the Colonel's, with 

L 3 whoſe 
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whoſe appearance and manner I was peculiarly 
pleaſed. ** The hiſtory of their parents,” ſaid 
my friend, * is ſomewhat particular, and J love 
to tell it, as I do every thing that is to the honour 
of our nature. Man is fo poor a thing taken in 
the groſs, that when I meet with an inſtance of 
nobleneſs in detail, I am fain to reſt upon it long, 
and to recall it often; as, in coming hither over 
our barren hills, you would look with double de. 
light on a ſpot of cultivation or of beauty. 
«The father of thoſe young folks, whole looks 
you were ſtruck with, was a gentleman of conſi- 
derable domains and extenſive influence on the 
northern frontier of our county. In his youth he 
lived, as it was then more the faſhion than it is 
now, at the ſeat of his anceſtors, ſurrounded with 
Gothic grandeur, and compaſſed with feudal fol- 
lowers and dependents, all of whom could trace 
their connection, at a period more or leſs remote, 
with the family of their chief. Every domeſtic 
in his houſe bore the family name, and looked on 
himſelf as in a certain degree partaking its digni- 
ty, and ſharing its fortunes. Of theſe, one was 
in a particular manner the favourite of his maſter. 
Albert Bane (the ſirname, you know, is generally 
loſt in a name deſcriptive of the individual) had 
deen his companion from his infancy. Of an age 


ſo much more advanced as to enable him to be a 
ſort 
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ſort of tutor to his youthful Lord, Albert had 
early taught him the rural exerciſes and rural a- 
muſements, in which himſelf was eminently ſkil- 
ful; he had attended him in the courſe of his e- 
ducation at home, of his travels abroad, and was 
ſtill the conſtant companion of his excurſions, 
and the aſſociate of his ſports. 

« On one of thoſe latter occaſions, a favourite 
dog of Albert's, whom he had trained himſelf, 
and of whoſe qualities he was proud, happened 
to mar the ſport which his maſter expected, who, 
irritated at the diſappointment, and having his 
gun ready cocked in his hand, fired at the animal, 
which however, in the hurry of his reſentment, 
he miſſed. Albert, to whom Oſcar was as a child, 
remonſtrated againſt the raſhneſs of the deed, in 
a manner rather too warm for his maſter, ruffled 
as he was with the accident, and conſcious of be- 
ing in the wrong, to bear. In his paſſion he 
ſtruck his faithful attendant ; who ſuffered 
indignity in ſilence, and retiring, rather in grief 
than in anger, left his native country that very 
night; and when he reached the neareſt town, 
enliſted with a recruiting party of a regiment 
then on foreign ſervice. It was in the beginning 
of the-war with France which broke out in 1744, 
rendered remarkable for the rebellion which the 


policy of the French court excited, in which 
L 4 {ome 
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ſome of the firſt families of the Highlands were 
unfortunately engaged. Among thoſe who join. 
ed the ſtandard of Charles, was the maſter ot 
Albert. | 

“After the battle of Culloden, ſo fatal to that 
party, this gentleman, along with others who 
had eſcaped the ſlaughter of the field, ſheltered 
themſelves from the rage of the unſparing ſol- 
diery, among the diſtant receſſes of their coun- 
try. To him his native mountains offered an 
aſylum; and thither he naturally fled for pro- 
tection. Acquainted, in the purſuits of the chace, 
with every ſecret path and unworn track, he lived 
for a conſiderable time, like the deer of his fo- 
reſt, cloſe hid all day, and only venturing down 
at the fall of evening, to obtain from ſome of his 
cottagers, whoſe fidelity he could truſt, a ſcanty 
and precarious ſupport. I have often heard him, 
for he is one of my oldeſt acquaintances, deſcribe 
the ſcene of his hiding-place, at a later period, 
when he could recollect it in its ſublimity, with- 
out its horror.“ At times,” ſaid he, „ when 
I ventured to the edge of the wood, among ſome 
of thoſe inacceſſible crags which you remember 
a few miles from my houſe, I have heard, in 
the pauſes of the breeze which rolled ſolemn 
through the pines beneath me, the diſtant voices 


of the ſoldiers, ſhouting in anſwer to one ano- 


ther 
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ther amidſt their inhuman ſearch. I have heard 
their ſhots re-echoed from cliff to cliff, and ſeen 
reflected from the deep ſtill lake below, the gleam 
of thoſe fires which conſumed the cottages of my 
people. Sometimes ſhame and indignation well 
nigh overcame my fear, and I have prepared to 
ruſh down the ſteep, unarmed as I was, and to 
die at once by the ſwords of my enemies ; but the 
inſtinctive love of life prevailed, and ſtarting as 
the roe bounded by me, I have again ſhrunk 
back to the ſhelter I had left.” 

« One day,” continued he, “ the noiſe was 
nearer than uſual; and at laſt, from the cave in 
which I lay, I heard the parties immediately be- 
low ſo cloſe upon me, that I could diſtinguiſh the 
words they ſpoke. After ſome time of horrible 
ſuſpenſe, the voices grew weaker and more diſ- 
tant; and at laſt I heard them die away at the 
further end of the wood. I roſe and ſtole to the 
mouth of the cave; when ſuddenly a dog met 
me, and gave that ſhort quick bark by which 
they indicate their prey. Amidſt the terror of 
the circumſtance, I was yet maſter enough of my- 
{elf to difcover that the dog was Oſcar ; and I own 
to you I felt his appearance like the retribution 
of juſtice and of Heaven.—Stand ! cried a threat- 
ening voice, and a ſoldier preſſed through the 
thicket, with his bayonet charged. —It was Al- 

L 5 bert! 
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bert! Shame, confuſion, and remorſe, ſtopped 
my utterance, and I ſtood motionleſs before him, 
My maſter,” ſaid he, with the ſtifled voice of 8 
wonder and of fear, and threw himſelf at my feet. 
I had recovered my recollection. © You are re- 
venged,” ſaid I, “and I am your priſoner.” — 
« Revenged ! Alas ! you have judged too hard- 
ly of me; I have not had one happy day ſince 
that fatal one on which I left my maſter ; but I 
have lived, I hope, to ſave him. The party to 
which I belong are paſſed ; for I lingered behind 
them among thoſe woods and rocks which I re- 
membered ſo well in happier days.—There is, 
however, no time to be loſt. In a few hours this 
wood will blaze, though they do not ſuſpect that 
it ſhelters you. Take my dreſs, which may help 
your eſcape, and I will endeavour to diſpoſe of 
yours. On the coaſt, to the weſtward, we have 
learned there is a {mall party of your friends, 
which, by following theriver's track till duſk, and 
then ſtriking over the ſhoulder of the hill, you 
may join without much danger of diſcovery.”— 
I felt the diſgrace of owing ſo much to him I had 
1 injured, and remonſtrated againſt expoſing him 
| to ſuch imminent danger of its being known that 
he had favoured my eſcape, which, from the tem- 
| per of his commander, I knew would be inſtant 
| death. Albert, in an agony of fear and diſtreſs, 
| | beſought 
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beſought me to think only of my own ſafety.— 
« Save us both,” ſaid he, « for if you die, I can- 
not live. Perhaps we may meet again; but what- 
ever becomes of Albert, may the bleſſing of God 
be with his maſter !” 

Albert's prayer was heard. His alive, by 
the exerciſe of talents which, though he always 
poſſeſſed, adverſity only taught him to uſe, ac- 
quired abroad a ſtation of equal honour and emo- 
lument; and when the proſcriptions of party had 
ceaſed, returned home to his own country, where 
he found Albert advanced to the rank of a Lieu- 
tenant in the army, to which his valour and merit 
had raiſed him, married to a Lady by whom he 
t had got ſome little fortune, and the father of an- 
) only daughter, for whom nature had done 
J much, and to whoſe native endowments it was 
the chief ſtudy and delight of her parents to add 
every thing that art could beſtow. 'The gratitude 
of the chief was only equalled by the happineſs 
of his follower, whoſe honeſt pride was not long. 
after gratified, by his daughter's becoming the- 
wife of that maſter whom his generous fidelity 
had ſaved. That maſter, by the clemency of 
more indulgent and liberal times, was again re- 
ſtored to the domain of his anceſtors, and had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the grandſon of Albert 
enjoy the hereditary birthright of his race. I ac- 

companied- 
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companied Colonel Cauſtic on a viſit to this gen- 
tleman's houſe, and was delighted to obſerve his 
grateful attention to his father-in-law, as well as 
the unaſſuming happineſs of the good old man, 
conſcious of the perfect reward which his former 
fidelity had met with. Nor did it eſcape my no- 
tice, that the ſweet boy and girl, who had been 
our gueſts at the Colonel's, had a favourite brown 
and white ſpaniel, whom they careſſed much 
after dinner, whoſe name was Oſcar. 
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Ne 62. SATURDAY, April 8. 1786. 


Abſentem ruſticus urbem 


Tollis ad aſtra levis. Hok. 


To the AurHOR of the LouNCGER. 


SIR, Muſhroom-Hall, It April 1786. 


Th E indulgence which you ſhowed to my 
correſpondence when in town, emboldens me 
to hope for the ſame favourable reception of 
my letters from the country. Here, Mr. Loun- 
ger, I have much more time to write ; but un- 
fortunately I have much fewer ſubjects ; and thoſe 
too none of the moſt enlivening. I think there 
is a ſort of fatality in it, that I am always in low 
ſpirits when I fit down to write to you. Theſe 
conſtant eaſterly winds do affect one's nerves ſo 
I told you in my laſt, that my ſiſter-in-law 
talked of going to London, and perhaps to the 
Continent; and how unwilling I ſhould be to 
accompany her. She is actually gone ſome weeks 
ago, and J was not aſked to be of the party; but 
the 
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ſhe has taken her favourite Miſs Gu/to, becauſe 

ſhe can talk French a little more glibly, having 

been bred at a London boarding-ſchool ; though 
my French maſter ſays it is execrable patois, and 
won't be underſtood by people of faſhion. Well! 

I don't deſire to detract from any body; but ſome 
people are ſingular in their favourites. But it 
don't ſignify; we can be very happy at home, 
though it was a little croſs to leave Edinburgh juſt 
when one had got into the humour of it ; and 
when one began to know people a little, and 
people began to know one, which takes ſome 
time, you know, Mr. Lounger, eſpecially with 
people who are not quite ſo forward as ſome 
people, who are greater favourites with ſome 
people than other people are. 

- You muſt know that our ſociety in Edinburgh 
had latterly become much more agreeable to me, 
from our intimacy with Mrs. Rattle, who came 
lately from Spa, where ſhe had gone for the reco- 
very of her health, being vaſtly ſubject to low 
ſpirits whenever ſhe remains long in this climate, 
Mrs. Rattle was pleaſed to take very particular no- 
tice of me, being delighted, ſhe ſaid, with a cer- 
tain naivete, of which I was poſſefled ; though 
Mrs. Muſhroom, who was jealous of her attention 
to me, ſaid it was only becauſel was the beſt hearer 
of her acquaintance. Be that as it may, ſhe was 

1 8 always 
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always remarkably civil and obliging to me; de- 
clared ſhe looked on me as her particular prote- 
gee ; and that, except one or two gentlemen with 
whom ſhe had been acquainted abroad, I was the 
only perſon to whom ſhe gave the conſtant entree 
to her boudoir. I was invited to moſt of her par- 
ties, which made the town appear quite a different 
thing to me from what it did when I wrote to you 
laſt Unfortunately theſe pleaſant days did not 
laſt long; my dear Mrs. Rattle was ſuddenly ta- 
ken ill ſoon after her huſband's arrival in Edin- 
burgh, (for he did not come till ſome time after 
her), and was obliged to leave town without be- 
ing able to ſee even me. My brother and Mrs. 
Muſhroom, as I mentioned before, haveſet off for 
London with Miſs Guſto; and ſo, Mr. Lounger, 
Lam come back to the country again. 

I had but a very diſagreeable journey of it, tho 
my maid, (who was my ſiſter- in- law's till ſhe got 
a gentlewoman of Miſs Guſto's recommending), 
and a very good ſort of young man, to whom my 
brother has promiſed a church on an eſtate he 
has bought lately, took all poſſible care of me by 
the way. But the roads were miſerably bad, and 
the poſt-chaiſes terribly jolting and uneaſy.— 
Though we talk ſo much of improvements, there 
muſt certainly be a great change to the worſe in 
that article; for I remember travelling part of 

| that 
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that road once before, along with my mother, in 
the Diligence, which we found a very comfortable 
eaſy ſort of machine; and the roads were then 
remarkably ſmooth, and well made. Nor is the 
accommodation at the inns leſs fallen off from 
what it was at that time. 
The weather has been dreadful ſince my ar- 
rival; and I have been perfectly ſtarved with cold 
ever ſince I reached my father's; yet they tell 
me it was ſtill colder ſome weeks before; though 
I am ſure it was not ſo with us in town, Except 
one night at the play, when it was a very thin 
houſe, moſt of the faſhionable company having 
gone to the Dancing Dogs; and one other time, 
when I waited a great while in the lobby of the 
Aſſembly- room for my ſiſter and another Lady, 
who had dined at Mrs. Midnight's, I don't recol- 
lect having felt it diſagreeably cold all the time! 
was in Edinburgh. On that laſt occaſion [ 
caught a little cold, which, however, has been 
infinitely worſe ſince I removed to the country ; 
though they ſay change of air is good for a cough, 
I have found mine much more troubleſome here 
than in Edinburgh. Indeed, one cannot ſtir out 
of doors without wetting one's feet ; and I was 
t'other day over the ſhoes in dirt going to ſee 
my brother's Temple of Venus, which one of 


his improving adviſers, Dr. — , planned for him 
laſt 
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jaſt autumn. Yet the Doctor was at no ſmall 
pains making a walk to it, which conſumed, as he 
told us, Lord knows how many waggon-loads of 
gravel; but unfortunately one of the tui] led 
into a bog; for it is ſo artfully twiſted, that I 
have heard the Doctor ſay, the Temple, which 
is ſcarce 200 yards from the houſe as the crow 
flies, is a good half mile off by the ſerpentine. 
I am ſure I thought it far enough, when they 
would needs have me go and viſit it. Beſides, 
one meets cattle in this field, and dogs in that; 
and they are certainly grown much worſe natur- 
ed ſince I left the country. 

I am glad, however, to take a long walk, tho 
it ſhould be ſomewhat dirty and diſagreeable, to 
paſs off a while of the morning (afternoon they 
call it here) from one to three, as well as to get a 
little wearied, that I may be able to ſleep when 
we go to bed by eleven. My cough plagues me 
ſo all the night long, and then I hear ſome of the 
out-o*-door ſervants getting up when Ihave ſcarce 
ſlept a wink. It was but this very morning they 
broke off one of the charmingeſt dreams!— Me- 
thought I was at the Maſquerade, (what a croſs 
thing it was, Mr. Lounger, to give up the Maſ- 
querade!) and there was my fiſter-in-law, and 
Captain Coupee, and Miſs Guſto, and Lady Rumpus, 
and Mrs Rattle, and goodneſs knows how many 

fine 
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fine people beſides; and a Highlander in his 
plaid and philabeg followed me up and down, 
and I was told it was a Duke in diſguiſe; and 


methought I was juſt ſtanding up to dance a 


Strathſpey with him, —when I was waked by one 
of our brutes in the ſtable-yard bawling out ſome. 


thing about the firſt yoking with the brown 
mare. I could have cried, Mr. Lounger, when 


I thought that it was but a dream] and I had 


nobody whom I could even tell it to here; for 


neither my mother nor ſiſters know any thing | 
about a Maſquerade, and they never ſaw Cap- | 
tain Coupee, nor Miſs Guſto, nor Lady Rum- 


pus, nor Mrs Rattle. 

The Homeſpuns, indeed, are very good girls, 
and they come to me as often as their father 
will let them; and we have long converſations 
about Edinburgh, and what I. ſaw and heard 
there; and they are ſo charmed with what I tell 
them, and fo diſtracted to get thither! We 
ſometimes fit up talking of it two or three hours 
after all the reſt of the family are quiet. My ſiſ- 
ter-in-law, to ſay truth, has not been unmindful 
of us ſince ſhe has been gone, but has ſent us 
down, among other things, a parcel of new 
books and Magazines, which I now and then 
read to the Homeſpuns at thoſe ſittings- up of 


ours. I dare not lend them a reading of any, 
| ſince 
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ſince their father took it into his head to burn 
one for having a new tete & tte in it. 

To be ſure Mr Homeſpun is a very odd fort 
of a man, and if it were not for Mrs Homeſpun, 
there would be no bearing of him ; he is always 


railing at fine gentlemen, and fine ladies, and 


new faſhions he is certainly ten times more rude 
and diſagreeable than he was before I went to 
town. And he ſays, that ſince I came, I have 
infected his daughters with ridiculous ſmall waiſts, 
and large heads; and yet their mother and they 
all agree how much better they look ſince T 
brought them their new ſtays and heads. The 
firſt day they walked over here to welcome me 
home, they looked ſo red and fo blowzy, I 
thought I never ſaw two ſuch frights in my life; 
I could hardly believe they were the ſame girls I 
had left but four months before; and they were 
both aſtoniſhed at my improvement in ſo ſhort a 
time, only the eldeſt thought, as ſhe has confeſſed 
to me ſince, that my complexion was ſomewhat 
of the paleſt. Now, to tell you a ſecret, Mr 
Lounger, I can mend that when I chuſe, though 
I never ventured to try but once, for diverfion's 
ſake, that I rubbed a very little out of Mrs Rat- 
tle's French box on my cheeks, and every body 
obſerved how handſome I looked that day, and 

what 
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what a ſparkle my eyes had ; but I did not let 
any body know how they came by it. 


Indeed if there is any ſin in't, I am ſureit is not | 


worth the while here, for there is no body to ſee 
one needs care how one looks for. I uſed to be 


joked about our neighbour young Broadeaſt, who 


is reckoned one of the beſt matches in our neigh- 
bourhood, and my Father brought him to ſee me 
the very day after my arrival. But he is grown 
ſo fat and ſo courſe ſince I left this, and talks 
and laughs ſo loud, and ſpeaks of nothing but 
the value of land, and the laying out of farms! 
I received him very coldly, and he has not 
come back fince : For my own part, I don't 
care if he ſhould never come back. 


There is, however, ſome pleaſure in dreſſing 


one's ſelf, to have the amuſement of making the 
people ſtare and wonder as they do. It is very 
diverting to me to hear the obſervations of ſome 
of the good Ladies, our neighbours, when I put 
on ſome of my town-things, on purpoſe to pro- 
voke them. La! what a head ! Good graci- 
ous! what a neck l and mercy upon us what 


a bunch behind ! —Sunday laſt, being the firſt. 


opportunity for my appearing in public, I reſolv- 
ed to make a figure; and ſo I went to church 
with my head as well curled as my maid and 1 
could make it, my neweſt faſhioned hat, and a 

round 
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round hoop Mrs. Muſhroom had juſt ſent me 
from London. Would you think it, Mr Loun- 
ger, I had like to have been mobb'd in the com- 
ing out? and the people followed the carriage 
till it came to the church-way ford in our way 
home. 

But this will only do now and then; and, on 
the whole, I find my time hang very heavy on 
my hands; though I try all I can to coax away a 
great part of the day too. As I am a perſon of 
ſome conſequence ſince my late journey to town, 
they indulge me a good deal in the diſpoſal of my 
time, even though it ſometimes runs a little croſs 
to the regularity of theirs; only my father growls 
now and then; but we don't mind that much. 
[ ſeldom riſe till near eleven, and generally break- 
faſt in bed. I read the newſpapers my brother 
ſends down, all except the politics. I ftroll out, 
as I told you before, between one and three; 
then, if 1 dreſs, or perhaps alter the fit of my 
cap, or change my feathers before the glaſs, I am 
ſeldom ready till long paſt dinner- time; they put 
it back an hour ever fince my brother came firſt 
home. In the evening [I play the new minuets, 


teach my ſiſters cards, or we gueſs the riddles in 
the Lady's Magazine; and I think of the Pro- 


menade in Prince's Street, and of Dunn's rooms, 


and of being in Edinburgh next winter if I can. 
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I am told there is to be a ball in our county 
town, when the Judges come this way on their 
Circuit, in about a fortnight hence, which the 
Homeſpuns talk of with great glee. And they 
tell me there is a ſet of players who are to per- 
form there at that time, and the German Tum- 
bler with his bear and dogs. But, for my part, 
I have very little inclination to go. After ſee- 
ing Lamaſh, and Wilſon, and Kippling, not to 
mention Woods and Mrs Crawford.-—But above 
all, to think of the German Tumbler after 
Richer and Dubois; and his dogs forſooth, after 
the dear little dogs at the Black Bull Oh 
Mr. Lounger, as Macbeth ſays, 


What a falling off is there! 


It will be really compaſſionate in you to give 
us a paper now and then about what is going on 
in town, And do, Mr. Lounger, let there be 
plenty of characters in it. I have told the Home- 
ſpuns, the owners of all the characters in your 
paper from the very beginning, without miſſing 
one. For, believe me, I am, dear Mr. Loun- 
ger whether in town or country, your conſtant 
reader and admirer, 


MARJORY MUSHROOM, 
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No 63. SATURDAY, April 15. 1786. 


An is mihi liber cui mulier imperat ? cui leges imponit 
praeſcribit, welat quod videtur ? Cicus. 


To the LouNCER. 


8 IR, 


1 AM a middle-aged gentleman, poſſeſſed of a 
moderate income, ariſing chiefly from the profits 
of an office, of which the emolument is more 
than ſufficient to.compenſate the degree of labour 
with which the diſcharge of its duties is attend- 
ed. About my forty- fifth year, I became tired 
of the bachelor-ſtate; and, taking the hint 
from ſome little twinges of the gout, I began to 
think it was full time for me to look out for an a- 
greeable help-mate. The laſt of the juvenile taſtes 
that forſakes a man, is his admiration of youth 
and beauty; and I own I was ſo far from being 
inſenſible to theſe attractions, that I felt myſelf 
ſometimes tempted to play the fool, and marry 

for 
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for love. I had ſenſe enough, however, to re- 
ſiſt this inclination, and, in my choice of a wife, 
to ſacrifice rapture and romance to the proſpect 
of eaſe and comfort. I wedded the daughter 
of a country-gentleman of ſmall fortune, a lady 


much about my own time of life, who bore the | 


character of a diſcreet - prudent woman, who 
was a ſtranger to faſhionable folly and diſlipa- 
tion of every kind, and whoſe higheſt merit 
was that of an excellent houſe-wife. 

When I begin by telling you, that I repent of 
my choice, you will naturally ſuppoſe, Mr Loun- 
ger, (a very common caſe), that I have been de- 
ceived in the idea I had formed of my wite's 
character. Not at all, Sir; I found it true to 
a title. She is a perfect paragon of pru- 
dence and diſcretion. Her moderation is ex- 
emplary in the higheſt degree; and as to œco- 
nomy, ſhe is all that I expected, and a great 
deal more too. You will aſk, then, of what 
it is that I complain ? I ſhall lay my grievances 
before you without reſerve. 

A man, Sir, who, with no bad diſpoſitions, 
and with ſome pretenſions to common ſenſe, has 
arrived at the age of five and forty, may be pre- 


ſumed to have formed for himſelf a plan of lite, 


which he will not care haſtily to relinquiſh, mere- 


ly to gratify the caprices of another, I entered 
the 
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the matrimonial ſtate with a firm reſolution not 
to quarrel with my wife for trifles ; but really, 
Sir, the ſacrifices daily exacted on my part, and 
the mortifications I have been forced to ſubmit 
to, are at length become ſo numerous, and ſo 
intolerable, that I muſt either come to'a down- 
right rupture, or be hooted at for a filly fellow 
by all my acquaintance. 

Before I married, having as I already inform- 
ed you, a decent i income, I thought myſelf en- 
titled to many of thoſe little indulzences to which 
a ſocial diſpoſition inclines a man who is poſſeſſed 
of the means of gratifying it. The neceſſary buſi- 
neſs in which my office engaged me occupying 
ſeveral hours of the day, it was my higheſt plea- 
ſure to paſs the evenings with a few ſenſible 
friends, either at my own lodgings, at theirs, or 
in the tavern. © I found myſelf likewiſe a very 
welcome gueſt in many reſpectable families, 
where, as the humour ſtruck me, I could go in 
at any hour, and take my part of a domeſtic meal 
without the formality of an invitation. I was a 
member too of a weekly club, which met on the 
Saturday evenings, moſtof thempeopleof talents, 
and ſome of them not unknown in the world of 
letters. Here the entertainment was truly tic. 
A ſingle bottle was the modicum, which no man 
was allowed to exceed. Wit and humour flow- 

Vor. II. M ed 
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ed without reſerve, where all were united by the 
bonds of intimacy ; and learning loſt her gravity 
over the enlivening glaſs. O nofes cœnægue 
Deum 1 

As my profeſſion was a ſedentary one, I kept, 
for the ſake of exerciſe, a couple of good geld- 
ings, and at my leiſure hours contrived frequent- 
ly to indulge myſelf in a ſcamper of a dozen miles 
into the country. It was my pride to keep my 
horſes in excellent order; and, when debarred 
by buſineſs from riding them, I-conſoled myſelf 
with a viſit to the ſtable. Shooting was likewiſe 
a favourite amuſement ; amd, though I could 
not often indulge it, I had a brace of ſpringing 
ſpaniek, and a couple of excellent pointers. In 
ſhort, between my buſineſs and amuſement, my 
time paſled moſt delightfully ; and I really be- 
lieve I was one of the happieſt bachelors in 
Great Britain. 

Alas, Sir, how little do we know what is for 
our good | Like the poor gentleman who killed 
himſelf by taking phyſic when he was in health“, 
J wanted to be happier than I was, and I have 
made myſelf miſcrable. 


My 


Mr. Eaſy alludes to the Italian epitaph, S:ava ben, mz 
per ſtar meglis, flo qui.” 
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My wife's ruling paſſion is, the care of futuri- 
ty, We had not been married above a month be- 
fore ſhe ſound my ſyſtem, which was to enjoy the 
preſent, was totally inconſiſtent with thoſe pro- 
vident plans ſhe had formed in the view of a va- 
riety of future contingencies, which, if but bare- 
ly poflible, ſhe looks upon as abſolutely certain. 
The proſpect of an increaſe to our family, (though 
we have now lived five years together, without 
the ſmalleſt ſymptom of any ſuch accident), has 
been the cauſe of a total revolution of our domeſ- 
tic economy, and a relinquiſhment, on my part, 
of all the comforts of my life. The God of 
Health, we are informed, was gratificd by the 
ſacrifice of a cock; but the God of Marriage, 
it would ſeem, is not ſo eaſily propitiated ; for 
| have ſacrificed to him my horſes, my dogs, 
and even my friends, without the ſmalleſt proſ- 
pect of ſecuring his favour. 

In accompliſhing this œconomical reforma- 
tion, my wife diſplayed no ſmall addreſs. Lord, 
Sir, what ways women have of working out their 
points! She began by giving me frequent hints 
of the neceſſity there was of cutting off all ſuper- 
fluous expences; and frequently admoniſhed me, 
that it was better to ſave while our family was 
ſmall, than to retrench when it grew larger. 


When ſhe perceived that this argument had very 
M 2 | little 
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little force, (as indeed it grew every day weaker), 
and that there was nothing to be done by general 
admonition, ſhe found it neceſſary to come to 
particulars. She endeavoured to convince me 
that I was cheated in every article of my fa- 
mily expenditure. It is a principle with her, 


that all ſervants are thieves. When they offer | 


themſelves to be hired, if they demand what 
ſhe thinks high wages, ſhe cannot afford to pay 
at the rate of a Ducheſs; if their demand is mo- 
derate, ſhe is ſure they muſt make it vp by ſteal- 
ing. To prove their honeſty, ſhe lays tempta- 
tions in their way, and watches in a corner to 
catch them in the fact. In the firſt fix months 
after our marriage, we had five ſcarch-warrants 
in the houſe. My groom, (as honeſt a fellow 
as ever handled a curry-comb), was indicted for 
embezzling oats ; and, though the fleek ſides of 
my geldings gave ſtrong teſtimony to his integri- 
ty, he was turned off at a day's warning. This 
I ſoon found was but a prelude. to a more ſerious 
attack; and the battery was levelled at a quarter 
where I was but too vulnerable. I never went 
out to ride, but I found my poor ſpouſe in tears 
at my return. She had an uncle, it ſeems, who 
broke his collar-bone by a fall from a horſe, My 
pointers ſtretched on the hearth, were never be- 
held by her without uneaſineſs. They brought 

to 
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to her mind a third couſin who loſt a finger by 
the burſting of a fowling- piece; and ſhe had a 
ſad preſentiment, that my paſſion for ſport might 
make her one day the moſt miſerable of women. 
Sure, my dear,” ſhe would ſay, © you would 
not, for the fake of a trifling gratification to 


© yourſelf, render your poor wife conſtantly un- 
© happy! Yet I muſt be ſo while you keep 


© thoſe vicious horſes and naſty curs.“ Wl:at 


could I do, Sir? A man would not chooſe to 


paſs for a barbarian. 
It was a more difficult taſk to wean me from 
thoſe ſocial enjoyments I have mentioned, and to 


cure me of a dangerous appetite I had for the 


company of my friends. If I paſſed the evening 
in a tavern, I was ſure to have a ſermon againſt 
intemperance, a warning of the viſible decay of 
my conſtitution, and a moſt moving complaint 
of the heavineſs of thoſe ſolitary hours which ſhe 
ſpent in my abſence. Thoſe hours, indeed, ſhe 
attempted ſometimes to ſhorten, by ſending my 
ſervant to acquaint me, that ſhe had gone to bed 
indiſpoſed. This device, however, after two or 
three repetitions, being ſmoaked by my compa- 
nions, I was forced to vindicate my honour before 

them, by kicking the meſſenger down ſtairs. 
Matters were yet worſe with me, when I ven- 
tured to invite my own cronies to a friendly ſup- 
M 3 per 
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per at my own houſe. In place of that eaſe and 
freedom which indicates a cordial reception, they 
found, on my wife's part, a cold and ſtiff forma. 
lity, which repreſſed all focial enjoyment ; and 
the nonſenſical parade of a figure of empty ſhew 
upon the table, which convinced them of the 
trouble their viſit had occaſioned. Under this 
impreſſion, you may believe, there is no great 
Cunger of a debauch in my houſe, Indeed my 
wife commonly ſits out the company. If it hap- 
pens otherwiſe, we have a ſtated allowance of 
wine; and if more is called for, it is ſo long a 
coming, that my friends take the hint, and wiſh 
me a good night. 

But, even were I more at liberty to indulge my 
ſocial diſpoſition than I unfortunately find my- 
ſelf, there are other reaſons, no leſs powerful, 
which would prevent me from inviting my friends 

to my houſe. My wife, Sir, is abſolutely unfit 
for any kind of rational converſation. Bred from 
her infancy under an old maiden aunt, who had 
the management of her father's houſehold and 
country farm, ſhe has no other ideas than what 
are accommodated to that ſtation. Unluckily 
her tranſplantation to town, by removing her 
from her calves, her pigs, and her poultry, has 
given her fewer opportunities of diſplaying the 
capital ſtack of her knowledge. She ſtill finds, 

however, 
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however, a tolerable variety of converſation; in 
the riſe and fall of the markets, the qualities ant 
prices of butcher- meat, the making of potatoe- 
ſtarch, the comparative excellence of Leith and 
Kenſington candles, and many other topics'of 
equally amuſing diſquiſition. Seriouſly, Sir, 
when alone Jean find refuge in my books; but 
when with her in company, the never opens her 
mouth, but'F am in terror for what is to come 
out of it. 

I ſhould perhaps complain the leſs of being re- 
duced to this ſtate of involuntary domeſtication, 
if I ſaw any. endeavours on her part to make my 
home ſomewhat comfortable to me. I am no 
epicure, Mr. Lounger; but I own to you I like a 
good dinner, and have ſomehow got the reputa- 
tion of being a pretty good judge of wines, - In 
this laſt article I piqued myfelf on having a cri- 
tical palate 3 and this my friends knew ſo well, 
that I was generally conſulted when their cellars 
needed a ſupply, and was ſure to be ſummoned 
to give my opinion at the opening of a new hogt- 
head, or the piercing of a butt. You may be- 
lieve I took care that my own ſmall ſtock of li- 
quors ſhould not diſcredit my reputation; and I 
have often, with ſome exultation, heard it re- 
marked, that there was no ſuch claret in Edin- 
burgh as Bob Eaſy's ye/lozo ſcal. 

M 4 Good 
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Good claret, which I have long been accuſto- 
med to conſider as a panacea for all diſorders, my 
wife looks upon as little better than flow poiſon, 
She is convinced of its pernicious effects both on 
my purſe and conſtitution, and recommends to 
me, for the ſake of both, ſome brewed ſtuff of 
her own, which ſhe dignifies with the name of 
wine, but which to me ſeems nothing but ill- 
fermented vinegar. She tells with much ſatiſ⸗ 
faction, how ſhe has paſſed her Currant wine for 
Cape, and her Gooſeberry for Champain ; but, for 
my part, I never taſte them without feeling very 
diſagreeable, effects from it; and I once drank 
half a bottle of her Champain, which gave me a 
cholic for a week. 

In the article of victuals, I am doomed to yet 
greater mortification. Here, Sir, my wife's fru- 
gality is diſplayed in a moſt remarkable manner, 
As every thing is to be bought when at the low- 
eſt price, ſhe lays in during the ſummer all her 
ſtores for the winter. For ſix months we live 
upon falt-proviſians, and the reſt of the year on 
fly-blown lamb, and ſtale mutton. If a joint is 
roaſted the one day, it is ſerved cold the next, 
and haſhed on the day following. All poultry is 
contraband. Fiſh (unleſs falt herring, and dried 
ling, when got a bargain) I am never allowed to 
taſte, 

Thus 
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Thus mortified in my appetites, divorced as I 
am from my friends, having loſt all my mirth, 
© and foregone all cuſtom of my exerciſe,” Iam 
told that even my face and figure are totally 
changed ; and, in place of the jolly careleſs air 
of a bon-vivant, J have got the ſneaking look and 
ſtarved appearance of a poor wretch eſcaped from 
a ſpunging-houſe, and dreading a dun in every 
human being that accoſts him. —That it ſhould 
come to this But I am determined no longer 
to endure it. My wife ſhall read this letter in 
my preſence ; and, while ſhe contemplates her 
own picture, I ſhall take my meaſures according 
to the effect it produces on her. If ſhe takes it 
as ſhe ought, 'tis well — if not, and a rupture is 
the conſequence, {till better ſhall be my own 
man again. 

I am, Bir, yours, &c. 


ROBERT EASY. 
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No. 64. SATURDAY, April 22. 1786. 


To the Aurnon of the Lou N GER. 


8 IR, 


Th AT diſtreſs finds ſome conſolation from 
revealing its misfortunes, is a trite. obſerva- 
tion, which perhaps is in no inſtance more 
ſtrongly felt, than where we have ourſelves to 
blame for our calamities. There is ſomething 
in making a confeſhon, though but on paper, 
(even if it ſhould never be communicated to any 
one), which unloads the mind of a weight that 
bears it down in ſecret ; and though it cannot 
pluck the thorn from memory, has certainly the 
effect of blunting its poignancy. —Suffer me then, 
Sir, to tell you, or to write as if I were telling 
you, how unhappy I am, and by what means I 
have become fo. 

I was left by my father at the age of thirteen, 
the eldeſt of two daughters, under the charge of 
one of the beſt and moſt indulgent of mothers. 
Our circumſtances were affluent, our ſociety re- 

| ſpectable, 
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ſpectable, and our education, from its very com- 
mencement, had been attended to with care, and 
provided for with the utmoſt liberality. No in- 
ſtruction was neglected, no accompliſhment un- 
attended to. In attaining theſe, my ſiſter was 
not quite ſo fortunate as I. Born, as I have been 
often told, with uncommon quickneſs of parts, I 
found no difficulty of maſtering the ſtudies that 
were taught me, or of acquiring the embelliſh- 


ments it was wiſhed I ſhould acquire. My ſiſter 


was often deficient in the one, and aukward at 
the other. She poſſeſſed, however, a found, 
plain underſtanding, and an excellent temper. 
My ſuperiority never excited envy in her, and I 
think never vanity in me. We loved one ano- 
ther moſt ſincerely; and after ſome years had 
blunted the griet which my mother felt for her 
huſband's death, there were, I believe, _ hap- 

pier families than ours. | 
Though our affections were cordial, however, 
our diſpoſitions were very different. My ſiſter 
was contented to think as other people thought, 
and to feel as other people felt; ſhe rarely ven- 
tured to ſpeculate in opinion, or to ſoar im fancy. 
vas often tempted to reject, if not to deſpiſe, 
the common opinions of mankind, and to create 
to myſelf a warm, and, I am afraid, a viſionary 
picture of happineſs, ariſing from a highly refined 
ſenſibility: 
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ſenſibility. My mother was at pains to combat 
theſe enthuſiaſtic ideas, and to repreſent the dan. 
ger of indulging in them. From a deſire, per- 
haps, of overcoming that tendency towards them 
which ſhe perceived in me, her diſcourſe, when 
we were alone, almoſt conſtantly turned on this 
ſubject. As ſhe always allowed us the liberty of 
argument with her, I ſtood up in thoſe converſa- 
tions the warm defender of my own maxims, in 
contradiction to thoſe prudent ones which ſhe re- 
commended. Her's, I am perfuaded, admitted 
of better reafoning ; but my cauſe gave greater 
room for eloquence. All my little talents were 
exerted in the conteſt; and I have often ſince 
thought, that my mother had from nature a bent 
to my fide of the queſtion, which all her wiſdom 
and experience had not been able to overcome; 
that though ſne conſtantly applauded the prudent 
ſyſtem of my ſiſter, ſhewas in truth rather partial 
to mine, and vain of that ability with which I de- 
fended it. However that might be, I myſelf 
always roſe from the diſpute more and more 
convinced of the juſtneſs of my own opinions, 
and proud of that ſuperiority which I thought 
they conferred on me. 

We had not long attained a marriageable age, 
when we found ourſelves ſurrounded with thoſe 
whom the world terms admirers, Our mother's 
| benevolence 
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benevolence and ſweetneſs of temper inclined her 
to ſociety, and we were too innocent for prude- 
ry; we had therefore a number of viſitors of the 
other ſex, many of whom were fo particular in 
their attencions, that women who wiſhed to boaſt 
of conqueſts, would have called them lovers. 
With us they did not always aſſume that title; 
my ſiſter was too prudent, and I was too nice, 
eaſily to believe a man a lover. 

Among thoſe, however, were two gentlemen, 
whoſe attachment was declared to me in terms 
too ſtrong to be miſunderſtood. Florio's perſon 
was univerſally allowed to be handſome ; many, 
of whom I was one, thought it elegant. With 
external accompliſhments his education had fur- 
niſhed him; his manner was eaſy and unimbar- 
raſſed; ſome called it aſſuming, I thought it na- 
tural, His converſation was full of the language 
of ſenſibility ; in my idea it ſpoke a mind replete 
with ſenſibility itſelf. Other people ſometimes. 
ſuſpected him of ſhallowneſs and affectation; I 
praiſed him for avoiding the pedantry of know- 
ledge, and the ruſticity of men proud of its ac- 
quirements. ; | 

Alcander was the only fon of a particular friend 
of my mother's, and therefore on a very inti- 
mate footing in our family, My mother, with 
whom he was a favourite, diſcovered in him a 

great 
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great fund of good ſenſe and of uſeful know. 
ledge. I was ſtruck with the inelegance of his 
appearance and addreſs, and the want of refine. 
ment in his ſentiments and converſation. His 
goodneſs and candour were often the topics of 
my mother's commendation; I remarked his 
want of diſcernment, and the coldneſs of his at- 
tachments and averſions. My mother often re- 
peated her own eulogiums of Alcander, and the 
criticiſms of the world on Florio ; I always heard 
herwithadeterminedoppoſitionof ſentiment, and 
therefore roſe from the converſation more averſe 
to the firſt, and more attached to the latter.— 
Alcander, after perſiſting for ſome time under a 
very marked difinclination to him, gave up the 
purſuit ; but as he ſtill continued his viſits to the 
family, particularlyduring any occaſional abſence 
of mine, he transferred by degrees his affeCtions 
to my ſiſter. When he had ceaſed to be my lo- 
ver, I was willing to be very much his friend: 
My mother had always ſhewn her partiality in 
his favour ; my ſiſter was won by his virtues, and, 
after ſome time, became his wife. 

Florio's ſuit to me was oppoſed by my mother 
with rather more vehemence than was natural to 
her. She often inſiſted on the infatuation, as 
ſhe called it, of that deception which I was un- 
der with regard to him, a deception which ſhe 

| predicted 
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predicted I ſhould one day be convinced of. Her 
oppoſition, however, though it over-ruled my 
conduct, never overcamemy attachment : Iwould 
not be his without the confent of my mother; 
but my affection it was not in her power to 
ſhake. Her love for me overcame her reſolu- 
tion; and at laſt ſhe gave, however unwillingly, 
my hand to Florio. 

I was now the happieſt of women. The ſcenes 
I had often pictured of conjugal renderneſs and 
domeſtic happineſs, I thought now realizedin the 
poſſeſſion of a man who, I had taught myſelf to 


believe, was to love me for ever, and was himſelf 


every thing I ought to love; and I often looked 
with a degree of pity on the ſituation of my ſiſ- 
ter, whoſe happineſs (for ſhe called it happineſs) 
with Alcander was of a kind ſo inferior to mine, 
How long this laſted I cannot exactly fay. I 
fear I begun to be unhappy long before I would 
allow myſelf to believe it. I have often wept a- 
lone at the coldneſs and neglect of Florio, when 
on meeting him, a few words of ſeeming tender- 
neſs and affection made me again reprozch my 
doubts of his love, and think my own ſituation 
the moſt enviable of any. Alas ! he at length 
drove me from this laſt ſtrong hold in which my 
affection for him had entrenched itſelf. It is 
now three years ſince he has treated me in ſuch 
a Manner 
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a manner as to leave me no apology for his treat. 
ment. During the laſt, my mother's death has 
deprived me of one of the few comforts I had left, 
From my mother I carefully concealed my dif. 
treſs; but I believe in vain : She lived to gueſs 
at my miſery; and I fear her ſenſe of it added to 
the preſſure of that diſeaſe which brought her to 
her grave. 

After the loſs of my buſband's BAY it is little 
to talk of my diſappointment in his talents and 
accompliſhments. It was long, however, before 
I allowed myſelf to ſee defects which leſs pene- 
tration than I have been flattered with poſſeſſing, 
had long before diſcovered, My mother had 
often before our marriage expreſſed her ſurpriſe 
that one of my abilities ſhould be ſo deceived, as 
not to fee his inferiority : I believe it is by theſe 
abilities that thedeception is aided. They areable 
to form a picture to which more ordinary minds 
are unequal; and in the weakneſs of their raſh 

attachment, they find the likeneſs where they 
with to find it. 


I was interrupted by my fiſter. Why are her 
looks ſo ſerene ? and why does ſhe tell me, how 
much mine are altered ? I am too proud to allow 
a witneſs to my diſtrefles; and from her, of all 
womankind, I would conceal them. This diſſi- 


mulation is due to my pride, perhaps to my duty; 
yet 
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yet if you knew, Sir, what it is to ſmile in 


public, to ſeem to be happy, with ſuch feelings 
as mine; to act contentment all day long, and 
to retire at night to my lonely pillow with 
the anguiſh my heart has treaſured up all the 
while! -— But the ſubject overpowers me. 
Farewell, 


CONSTANTIA. 
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Ne 65. SATURDAY, April 29. 1786. 
Maligniati falſa ſpecies Libertatis ineſt. Tae. 


To the Au THOR of the Lo UNGER. 


8 IR, 


Some time ago a female correſpondent was 
obliged to enter a complaint with you againſt 
one of the Virtues, and ſet forth the hardſhips 
which a family endures from the circumſtances 
of its maſter's extreme cultivation of Truth. | 
am ſorry, Sir, to be obliged to enter a ſimilar 
complaint againſt another of the Virtues, of the 
ſame family with that of which the Lady com- 
Plains; and to relate to you the effects which | 
happened lately to witneſs from the extreme 
cultivation of Freedom, 

The word Freedom, Sir, till this late incident 
in my life, carried with it a ſound at once fo fa- 
cred and fo animating, as I thought was entitled 

to 
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to my warmeſt love and veneration. Yet a young 
man, and full of the claſſic remembrances of Ro- 
man virtue, I connected with the love of Liberty 
every thing that dignifies and humaniſes man; 
and I heard the cautions of ſome of my elder and 
more experienced acquaintance, with the ſecret 
triumph of a ſuperior mind, whoſe vigour was 
unſubdued by age, whoſe honeſt warmth was 
unextinguiſhed by intereſt or the world. 

By one of thoſe adviſers I was lately carried on 
2 viſit to the houſe of a common relation of ours, 
with whoſe perſon, as he reſided in a different 
part of the country, I was not at all acquainted 
but whoſe character having often heard him ce- 
lebrated as a warm partiſan of Liberty, I had long 
learned to revere ; and I was happy to find that I 
ſhould have now an opportunity of acquiring an 
intimate acquaintance with him, our vifit being 
propoſed to be as long as it was diſtant, and meant 
to laſt during the whole Eaſter Holidays, accor- 
ding to their longeſt computation. 

When we arrived at the houſe, and I was in- 
troduced to my couſin, I was ſomewhat diſap- 
pointed with his aſpect and manner, neither of 
which poſſeſſed a great dealof that dignity, which, 
from an aſſertor of Freedom, according to my 
claſſic notions of the character, I bad taught my- 
{elf to expect. I found Mr. W:/full a thick ſquat 


figure, 
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figure, with an appearance of great ſtrength and 
freſhneſs for his age, with a perſon rather luſty, 
and ſomewhat of rubicundity in his face. His 
| motions were more quick than graceful, his voice 
rough and ſtrong, which laſt, however, I was in- 
clined, on the firſt hearing it, to call firm and 
manly. Theſe qualities I afterwards found em- 
ployed to give force and emphaſis to a variety of 
oaths, of which the gentleman was very profuſe 
in the courſe of his converſation. He gave usa 
very cordial welcome, and inſiſted on our recruit- 
ing ourſelves after our journey with a glaſs of his 
cordial waters, which I found ſo ſtrong as to make 
my eyes water the firſt mouthful I ſwallowed; 
but Mr. Wilfull himſelf took off a bumper, with- 

out ſeeming to feel any ſuch inconvenience. 
When dinner came, the ladies of the family 
appeared, who conſiſted of Mrs. Wilful and two 
daughters, on whom our Landlord beſtowed a 
hearty ſcold for making us wait, as he faid, a 
quarter of an hour for their damned hair- dreſ- 
fing. This reprimand the ladies bore with great 
ſubmiſſion. Mrs, Wilfull, indeed, made a filent 
ſort of reply, by pulling out her watch, by which 
I ſaw it wanted ſeveral minutes of four. But Mr. 
Wilfull ſwore another oath, that a woman's watch 
was like her judgement, very little to be depen- 
ded 
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ded on; and deſired her to take notice, that his 
watch was to be the only regulator in his houſe. 
During the time of dinner, Mr. Wilfull made 
uſe of the ſame ſort of freedom to criticiſe ſeve- 
ral diſhes which were nat quite dreſſed to his 
liking. On his lady making ſome attempts at 
explanation and apology, he told her he knew 
ſhe muſt always have her own way, but that he 
could not help believing his own ſmell and taſte :* 
On ſome further remonſtrance, though a very 
gentle one, he carried the liberty of his tongue 
a little farther; he ſwore at her, and curſed the 
cook. | 55 5 
The cloth had not been removed above a few 
minutes, when our landlord, by aſking the ladies' 
toaſts one after another as faſt as they could be 
drank, gave them a hint that he expected they 
ſhould retire, and leave us to enjoy «© that liberty 
he loved.” As the firſt fruits of which, the door 
was ſcarce ſhut behind them, when he began to 
give us ſome toaſts which ſeemed to have been at 
his tongue's end all the time they ſtaid, and wait- 
ed there impatient for utterance till they ſhould 
be gone. At the cloſe of theſe moral ſentiments, 
he gave us ſome political ſentiments (for Mr. 
Wilfull is extremely ſentimental), which tended. 
to ſix the creed of the company in patriotiſm, as 
the former ſet of healths had eſtabliſhed their 
principles 
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principles in point of virtue and mortality. The 
firſt of theſe, « Liberty and the Conſtitution,” 
we were deſired to drink, not in the ordinary 
glaſſes of the table, but in an old faſhioned rum. 
mer of a particular ſhape and magnitude, which 
had been in his family for ſeveral generations, and 
was marked with certain words and figures more 
emblematical of freedom than of taſte or polite- 
neſs. This doſe of wine it was abſolutely incum- 
bent on every gueſt to ſwallow at a draught; on 
ſomebody's venturing to remonſtrate, that his 
making himſelf ſick would tend neither to the 
increaſe of liberty, nor to the eſtabliſhment of the 
conſtitution, his plea was immediately over-ruled 
in a very vociferous manner by our Hoſt, from 
whoſe deciſion I found there was no appeal. He 
contrived to furniſh us with ſuch a variety of 
bumper-toaſts in favour of freedom, which none 
of us were at liberty to decline, that I was carried 
ſpeechleſs to bed, (as, I'was afterwards told, were 
ſeveral other members of the company), and 
waked next morning with ſo violent a headach, 
that had I not been informed of Mr. WilfulPs be- 
ing that day engaged at a county meeting on 
ſome public meaſure, I believe I ſhould have 
hardly been prevailed on to riſe, 
When he took his departure after breakfaſt, 
which he did with ſome apologies, extremely 
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unneceſſary, for leaving us with his wife, I was 
rery agreeably diſappointed to find Mrs. Wilfull 
and the young ladies not at all ſo much given to 
ilence as from their deportment on the preceding 
day I had been led to imagine them. I found 
the one had learned and the other inherited ſome 
of Mr. Wilfull's love of liberty, which they were 
exceedingly fond of exercifing in the abſence of 
that gentleman, and which ſhewed itſelf in a very 
free diſcuſſion of his temper, diſpoſition, and ma- 
nagement of his family. In the courſe of this 
converſation, in which. indeed I was a hearer on- 
ly, I learned that Mr. Wilfull was perfectly the 
lord and maſter-of his own houſe, in which he 
exerciſed the moſt dictatorial ſway, no doubt ac- 
cording to the old Roman maxim, Ne quid 
detrimenti Reſpublica capiat,” for the pure good 
of the family. Of this, however, the family, as 
perhaps was ſometimes the caſe with the ſtate, 
were not quite fo ſenſible as they ſhould have 
been. Mrs, Wilfull complained that her huſband 
was a little particular in his temper. The daugh- 
ters talked more plainly, and ſaid, that Pappa 
was-one of the ſtrangeſt out-of-the-wayeſt men 
in the world; that he would not allow them 
education like other girls in town, becauſe, he 
laid, in a town they would learn nothing but 
French dances and French faſhions, both which 

he 
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he hated, becauſe the French were ſlaves. His 
ſon, it ſeems, he alſo kept at home with a tutor 
he had provided for him, who was but very little 
of a ſcholar; his ſcholarſhip, Mrs. Wilfull ſaid, 
her huſband did not much mind, as he had ne. 
ver found Greek or Latin of any uſe to himſelf; 
but that this young man was a favourite with him 
becauſe of. his ſtaunch political' principles, and 
being what he called a /rong-headed fellow, but 
in what ſenſe the word was applied Mrs. Wilfull 
did not explain, She added, that neither her 
ſon or daughters had much opportunity of im- 
provement from ſociety, as political quarrels had 
eſtranged the principal families in the neighbour- 
hood from their houſe. 

In domeſtic matters, Mrs. Wilfull hinted the 
difficulties ſhe frequently laboured under to keep 
things tolerably quiet. The ſervants, ſhe ſaid, 
were frequently leaving them at ſhort warnings; 
and that they had had ſeveral law-ſuits with diſ- 
carded footmen about wages and board wages. 
Mr. Wilfull, ſhe ſaid, was in the main a very 
good ſort of man; but it muſt be conſeſſed he 
liked his own way in every thing; and that he 
would not allow any uy the _—y of giving 
him an anſwer. 

From the parſon of Mr. Wilfull's pariſh, who 


happened to come in during this converſation, I 
learned 
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learned that his patron's tenants had all very 
ſhort leaſes, as it was his principle, that a man's 
eſtate was not his own, if a low fellow had the 
uſe of it for twenty or thirty years. Afterwards, 
inthe courſe of a walk with this ſame clergyman, 
I had an opportunity of ſeeing ſomewhat of the 
ſtate and culture of Mr. Wilfull's eſtate. The 
barn-yards were but thinly ſtored, and the farm- 
houſes but in indifferent repair. Several of the 
farms were in a ſtate of open uncultivated wild- 
neſs, with here a patch of broom, there a corner 
a furze, and now and then a ridge or two of 
ruſhes and thiſtles. A perſon of a ſportive ima- 
gination might have traced an analogy between 
Mr. Wilfull's principles and the ſtate of his 
grounds: Ferxes chained the Helleſpont, becauſe 
he was accuſtomed to govern ſlaves: Mr. Wilfull, 
one might ſay, left the very ſoil at liberty, and 
neither conſtrained it by culture, nor fettered it 
by incloſures. 

This ſtate of his private property, however, 
my companion partly accounted for from Mr. 
Wilfull's attention having been for ſome time 
much occupied by ſome public and national con- 
cerns, in which his love of liberty had involved 
him. There was alittle town in the neighbour- 
hood of his eſtate, in which it ſeems he had, from 
patriotic motives, projected a thorough reforma- 

Vor. II. N tion. 
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tion. It was at preſent, according to the parſon's 
account, in the hands of about a dozen people, 
who, Mr. Wilfull complained, had the entire dif. 
poſal of it. He wiſhed its government to be in 
the people at large; by which, however, the 
clergyman frankly confeſſed his patron meant, if 
poſſible, to get the management of it to himſelf, 
Mean time he had taught the inhabitants, every 
ſoul of them, proper ideas of freedom and inde- 
pendence; in cultivating theſe, indeed, they had 
loſt ſome others which people who don't know 
the value of liberty might reckon as uſeful. There 
were formerly one or two thriving manufactures 
in the town; but they had of late been driven 
out of it as hoſtile to its freedom. I aſked the 
clergyman, what branches they now carried on 
there? « Oh! now, Sir,” ſaid he, “ they areal! 
buſy in making— reforms.” 

Inſhort, Mr. Lounger, (for I am afraid of tiring 
you with my recital), I found, from this day's 
information, as well as my own experience during 
another which I ſpent at Mr. Wilfull's, that this 
gentleman is ſo very fond of liberty, that he is 
inclined to monopolize it entirely to himſelf. 
Not caring either to ſuffer in ſilence, or to quar- 
rel with my kinſman by aſſerting my freedom, I 
contrived ſome apology for putting an end to my 


vifit on the morning of the fourth day; and 1 
| confeſs 
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confeſs was very happy to leave this champion 
for independence, to return to the government 
of an elderly aunt, who keeps houſe for me; 
who, though of old-faſhioned Tory principles, is 
yet very fond of her nephew, very indulgent to 
the ſervants, and very hoſpitable to the neigh- 
bours; and who, though ſhe does not trouble 
herſelf about the good of her country, feeds the 
beſt fowls, makes the beſt mince-pies, and brews 
the beſt ale in the world. I am, &c. 


LIBERCULUS. 
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Ne 66. SATURDAY, May 6. 1786. 


To the Au rHOR of the LouN GER. 


SIR, 


N O complaints are more commonly made, or 
more readily liſtened to, than thoſe of genius 
neglected, or talents unrewarded, of merit over- 
Jooked. That theſe complaints ſhould often be 
made on flight pretences, may eaſily be account- 
ed for from the effects of ſelf-love and of con- 
ceit z and that people ſhould attend to them 
with indulgence will not be wondered at, when 
we reflect that we are naturally inclined to favour 
thoſe whoſe circumſtances do not awaken our 
envy, eſpecially if they furniſh us with the means 
of decrying others whoſe ſituation excites it. 
But even where genius is actually found to 
languiſh in obſcurity, or to pine in indigence, the 
world 1s not always to be blamed fer its neglect. 
Genius is often too proud to aſk favours which 
the world is too proud to offer; or too baſhfu! 


to 
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to diſplay abilities which others are tod buſy to 
ſeek out. Beſides: that the ſplendid qualities of 
which it boaſts are often leſs fitted for the pro- 
vince it has choſen than much more moderate 
abilities, it ſometimes allows them to be mixed 


with failings, which render their poſſeſſor leſs 


eaſily made happy, and thoſe around them leſs 

diſpoſed to contribute to his happmeſs. Tem- 

per, mederation,. and humility, a toleration of 
folly, and an attention to trifles, are endowments» 
neceſfary in the commerce with mankind ; often 
az uſeful, and generally more attractive, than- 
wiſdom; learning, eloquence, or wit, when at- 
tended with arrogance, ill- nature, an ungracious+ 
manner, or a forbidding addreſs. 

It will likewiſe be conſidered, that, in general, 
thoſe inferior minds, whom genius and talents are 
apt to deſpiſe, are much more eaſily made happy 
than thoſe who occupy the rank above them: 
The meafure of our deſires is commonly enlarged” 
in proportion to the comprehenſiveneſs of our 
minds, and the catalogue of our evils frequently 
increaſed in proportion to the range of our ima- 
ginations. In many occurrences of life, genius 
and fancy diſcover evils which dullneſs and in- 
ſenſibility would eſcape, and delicacy of feeling 
mars that pleaſure which thoughtleſs vivacity 
would perfectly enjoy. 

N 3. | You 
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You gave, in one of your earlier papers, an 
account of two gentlemen, both fortunate in life, 
but very differently affected by their good for- 
tune. One who was above the enjoyment of any 
ordinary good ; the other, on whom every at- 
tainment conferred happineſs, who had no eye 
for deformity „and no feeling for uneaſineſs. Al- 
low me to illuſtrate the ſame power of a conſti- 
tutional difference of temper upon the oppoſite 


ſituation, from the example of two perſons, 


whoſe characters ſome late incidents gave me a 
particular opportunity of tracing. 

Tom Sanguine and Ned Proſpef, like your 
friends Clitander and Eudocivs, were ſchool-fel- 
lows. Sanguine was the firſt boy of the ſchool in 
foint of learning, and very often its leader in 
every thing. The latter diſtinction it coſt him 
many a black eye to maintain, as he generally 
had a battle with every lad who diſputed his pre- 


eminence, or who objected to any project be had 


Jaid down for his companions. Sometimes he 
was thrown entirely out of his command, and 
would be whole days in a ſtate of proſcription 
from his fellows, attended only by one or two 
little boys, whom he either awed or bribed to 

continue of his party. 
Proſpect had a certain influence too, but it was 
acquired by different means, He had no pre- 
tenſions 
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tenſions to learning, and almoſt: conſtantly ne- 

glected or failed in the taſks that were ſet him; 
yet he was a favourite with his maſters, from a. 

certain livelineſs which looked like genius, and a 
certain attention to them which looked like appli-- 
cation; and with the boys, he was always ready 

to join any plan which the forward could deviſe, 

or the bold could execute. He was in friendſhip 

with every one, and did not care with whom he 

was in friendſhip; of jealouſy or rivalſhip he was. 
perfectly devoid, and often returned the afliſtance 

which Sanguine afforded him at their exerciſes, 

by conciliatory endeavours to accommodate dit- 

ferences between him and ſome of their compa- 

nions. As for himſelf, he never remembered 

quarrels, or reſented affronts; difappointments of 

every kind he forgot; indeed, if a ſchool alluſion 

may be allowed, there was ſcarce a paſt tenſe in 

his ideas; they always looked to the future. 

When they roſe into manhood and life, the 
two young gentlemen retained the ſame charac- 
teriſtic difference as when at ſchool. Sanguine 
was ſoon remarked for his abilities, and eaſily flat- 
tered himſelf that every advancement would be 
open to them, He looked to the goal in buſineſs 
or ambition, without troubling himſelf to exa- 
mine the ground between. Full of that pride 
and ſelf-importance to which he thought his ta- 

N 4 lents | 
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lents entitled him, he would not degrade them 
by an application to the ordinary means by which 
inferior men attain ſucceſs. He would not ſtoop 
to ſolicit what he thought his merit gave him a 
right to expect: To conciliate the great, he cal- 
led ſervility; to be obliged to his equals, he 
termed dependence. In argument, he was warm 
and dogmatical; in oppoſition, haughty and con- 
temptuous; he was proud to ſhow the fallacy of 
reputed wiſdom, and ſought for opportunities of 
treating folly with diſdain. His inferiors he 
loved to awe into ſilence; and in company with 
thoſe above him, he often retired into a proud 
indignant ſilence himſelf, To be eafily pleaſed 
or amuſed he thought the mark of a light and 
frivolous mind; and, as few people cared to be 
at the expence, he ſeldom received either plea- 
ſure or amuſement. When he. might have be- 
ſtowed' theſe on others, he often did not think it 
worth his while to beſtow them. For his learn- 
ing, bis knowledge, or his wit, he demanded ſuch 
an audience as he rarely could find; and among 
men of middling capacity, of whom the bulk of 
ſociety is formed, one half of Sanguine's acquain- 
tance dreaded his talents, and the other half de- 
nied them. In his friendſhips, he was warm and 
violent; but they were generally connections in 
EO which 


Ne 


whit 
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which lie was rather to give than to find ſupport, 


rather to confer than to receive obligation. 


With ſuch a caſt of mind and diſpoſition, 


Sanguine, notwithſtanding all his natural and all 
his acquired abilities, has ſucceeded very ill in 
life. Of thoſe (and they were but few) by whom 
he was neither hated nor feared, ſcarce any one 
was intereſted to promote his ſucceſs. There is 
always fo much of ſelfiſhneſs in our exertions 
for others, as to claim a ſort of property in the 


good we do them; and him who, like Sanguine, 


does not allow that claim, we ſeldom with to 
oblige a ſecond time. Nor were his genius and 
knowledge, great as they were allowed to be, 
better ſuited to the ordinary affairs of the world; 
than thoſe of a much lower order. He often 
deſpiſed that mediocrity which was &-fitter in- 
ſtrument for his purpoſe than all his boaſted ex- 
cellence: He laboured to ſhine where he ſhould 


have been contented to convince; to aſtoniſh and 
to dazzle where it ought to have been his object 


to perſuade and to win. 


The neglects of the world Sanguine reſented 


more than he endeavoured to overcome; and 
having long loſt all hopes of ſucceſs in it, now 
employs the powers of his fancy and of his elo- 
quence, to degrade thoſe dignities which he has 
failed to reach, and to depreciate thoſe ad van- 
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tages he has been unable to attain. He ſaunters 

about in places of public reſort, like the Evil 
Genius of the time, ſickening at every proſperous, 
and enjoying every untoward eyent ; ſuffering 
without compaſſion, and unfortunate without the 
dignity which a good mind allows to- misfor- 
tune. 

Profpett, whoſe abilities did not 1 much 
eminence in any of the learned profeſſions, was 
bred a merchant. His maſter found him not 
very attentive to his buſineſs; but exceedingly 
ſerviceable to him and his family in every thing 
elſe. He frequently forgot to make the proper 
entries in the books; but of the little commiſ- 
ſions of his maſter's wife and children, he took 
particular carez and once excuſed himſelf for a 
miſtake with regard to a valuable cargo from the 
Weſt-Indies, by ſhewing how much he had been 
occupied about a parroquet and a monkey for the 
young ladies. To himſelf he made a fort of apo- 
logy for theſe neglects, from an idea, that in trade 
nothing was worth attending to but in the capi- 


tal; and talked with great fluency, and an ap- 


pearance of information, on the plans he had 
formed for entering upon a large ſcale of com- 
merce in London. To London accordingly he 
went; but found there that he was ſtill diſtant 
from the immediate ſcene of the trade he had 
chiefly 
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chiefly ſtudied : And, after ſpending, in amuſe- 
ment rather than in diſſipation, half the ſtock 
from which he was to have raiſed a princely for- 
tune, he procured recommendations to a houſe in 
Jamaica, and embarked for that iſland with the 
full reſolution of being as rich as Alderman Beck- 
ferd before he returned. He failed of being as 
rich, but he was fully as happy, and in the courſe 
of that happineſs ſpent all the remainder of his 
patrimony. He afterwards viſited ſeveral of the 
American provinces, without any increaſe of for- 
tune, or decreaſe of good-humour ; and at laſt 
returned home with no money in his purſe, and 
but little information in his mind, but with that 
flow of animal ſpirits which no ill ſucceſs could 
overcome, and that ſort of buzzing idea of future 
good fortune, which no experience of diſappoint- 
ment has ever been able to drive out of his 
head. TE | 

By the favour of a perſon of conſiderable in- 
tereſt, whom his cfficicus civility had in ſome 
inſtance happened to oblige, he has obtained a 
ſmall penſion, on which he makes ſhift to live, 
and to get into very tolerable company, being ad- 
mitted as a good-natured oddity, who never of- 
fends, and is never offended. He has now given 
up his plans for bettering his private fortune, ex- 
cept in ſo far as they are connected with the proſ- 


perity. 
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perity of his country, having turned his thoughts 
entirely to politics and to finance. I know not 
if it was an ill-natured amuſement which I recei- 
ved the other morning from ſeeing him attack his 
old acquaintance Sanguine in the coffee-houſe, 
and drive him from the fire-place to the window, 
from the window to the door, and from the door 


_ — out into the ſtreet, with a paper of obſervations 


on Mr. Pitt's plan for reducing the national debt. 
Sanguine was dumb with. vexation and contempt, 
which Proſpect (who was full of buſtle and of en- 
joyment from this new-ſprung ſcheme) very in- 
nocently conſtrued into the filence of attention, 

and concluded his purſuit, by thruſting the paper 


into the other's hand, telling him, that when 


next they met he ſhould be glad to have his ſen- 


timents on the probadflity of the plan, and the 


juſtneſs of the calculations. 

It would, I believe, Sir, conſiderably increaſe 
the ſtock of human happineſs, if you could per- 
ſuade men like Mr. Sanguine, that miſanthropy, 
comfortleſs as it is, is yet more an indulgence than 
a virtue; that a war with the world is generally 
founded on injuſtice ; and that neither the yield- 
ings of complacency, nor the ſportfulneſs of 
good- humour, are inconſiſtent with the dignity 
of wiſdom. I am, &c. 

MODERATUS. 
V. 


No 
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; Studiumque immane loquendi, Ovip, 


N O body will deny the ſuperiority of the $1 
| modern over the ancient world in almoſt all the 43d 
arts and ſciences. But perhaps that ſuperiority 1 
is not more obſervable. when we think of the ar- af 
ticles of modern acquirement in detail, than 14 
| when we conſider the facility which the preſent 4 
times have introduced in the art of obtaining 4 | 
knowledge in general; or, when that idea is ap- $0 
plied to the young, the highly improved ſyſtem | 
of Education which we have invented,. ſo much 
ſimpler and more conciſe than that which the 
ignorance of our forefathers led them to adopt. 
Were it not beneath the dignity of the ſubject, 14 
one might apply to our preſent ſyſtem of educa- Ml 
tion, what ſome venders of little books of Arith- $i 
metic, Mathematics, and Aſtronomy, have ad- 
vertiſed of their performances—it is Education 
made eaſy to the meaneſt capacities.” 
The ancient ſyſtem for the acquiſition of know- 
ledge, was by liſtening to the inſtructions of the 
wiſe 
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wiſe and experienced; and in ſome of the old 
ſchools, a probationary ſilence of a very long pe- 

riod was inſiſted on for that purpoſe. In thoſe 

times, that might perhaps be ſuitable enough; 

but now, when life, according to ſome philoſo- 
phers, is ſo much ſhortened, and there are fo 

many more things to talk about, the ancient 

mode would ſurely be very prepoſterous. Indeed 

there is much reaſon to doubt if, even in ancient 
times, this method of liſtening was ſo much prac. 

tiſed as has ſometimes been repreſented. Pytha- 
goras, it is preſumed, like ſome philoſophers of 
our own day, choſe to talk for all the reſt of the 
company, and enjoined ſilence to his ſcholars, 
that he might have hearers ; but Socrates, who 
had been taught better breeding by his wife, let 
them have more than word about with him. Plu- 
tarch indeed, another of their wiſe men, ſays, in 
a Treatiſe upon Education, that © man has two 
powers, Which give him the pre-eminence over 
all other animals, underſtanding and ſpeech; that 
the firſt is made to command, and the latter to 
obey; that underſtanding or mind is ſuperior to 
accident or fortune, that ſickneſs or diſeaſe has 
no power over it, and that the wrinkles of age do 
not diminiſh its beauty ; that time, which con- 
- quers all things, has no effect on it, but, by a pri- 
vilege peculiar to itſelf, it maintains its youth in 
old 
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old age.” This Plutarch, however, was himſelf 
one of the moſt talkative fellows in the world, 
and delighted in ſtory-telling beyond any man of 
his time; and the deſcription he has given as a- 
bove, of underſtanding or intelligence, applies 
equally to the other faculty he meant to fet it o- 
yer, to wit, that of ſpeech. We have every day 
examples to convince us, that neither loſs of for- 
tune, bad health, or old age, has any power over 
the tongue; to it, indeed, the circumſtance of 
its ſuperior vigour when old applies ſo ſtrikingly, 
that one would almoſt ſuppoſe an error in the 
text, and that there was here a miſtake, which 
thoſe Greeks had a hard word to expreſs, but 
which ſignified, that one had put firſt what 
ſhould have been laſt: On this ſuppoſition, 
what the author really meant to ſay is, that it 
is the buſineſs of the tongue to command, and 
the part of the underſtanding to obey. 

Now this, when fo corrected, is pretty nearly 
the modern idea, which is, that knowledge is to 
be acquired fully as much, or rather more, by 
ſpeaking than by hearing ; and this rule, like all 
other rules of education, is to be attended to 
from the earlieſt years. Mothers, who, accord- 
ing to the ableſt opinions on the head, are the 
beſt inſtructors of early youth, have particularly 


an excellent method of inculcating this doctrine 
on 
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on. their pupils. As they grow up, thoſe pupils. 


are to be confirmed in the practice of it. When 
brought into company, they are to be particular. 
ly cautioned” againſt that antique baſhfulneſs 
which uſed to diſqualify young people from this 
attainment ; as far indeed. as youth might be 
uſed-by way of argument for. ſilence, they are 
to forget altogether their being young, and to 
talk, with the authority of experience, and the 
loquacity of age, in all places, public and private. 
Neither the \church nor the Playhouſe is to be 
excepted ; and in public exhibitions. of greater 
moment, if a young man,. for-example, happens 
to get into the Houſe of: Commons, and gives 


himſelf any trouble about what is going on there,. 


it is wonderful how much he may learn merely 
by ſpeaking, as the daily examples of Orators,. 
who get up without knowing any thing of. what 
they are to talk about, evinces. 

There is one part of the. courſe of modern: 
education, which might at firſt view be ſuppoſed 
_ unfavourable to this mode of acquiring know- 
ledge — and that is the article of travelling; be- 
cauſe it often happens, that, from a want of the 
languages of thoſe countries through which he is 
to paſs, a young traveller. cannot ſpeak ſo much. 
as is proper for the purpoſe. But this may be 
almoſt entirely remedied in Paris, and other ca- 

itals 
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pitals of every foreign country, by converſing with 
Engliſh'only, or with ſuch of the natives as al- 
ready underſtand a little of the Engliſh tongue, 
and are very willing to learn more of it, as Fri- 
ſeurs, Taitors, Valets de place, &. From ſuch 
companions, one not only may obtain a very com- 
petent knowledge of the manners and cuſtoms of 
ſuch foreign countries; but one has alſo a favou- 
rable opportunity of communicating to them the 
manners and cuſtoms of one's own, which can be 
done with much more freedom and truth to ſuch 
hearers than to others. In this manner travel, 
inſtead of a hinderance, will be of very great uſe 
in promoting this new and improved mode of e- 
ducation ; it will promote ſpeaking, and inſure 
an audience, both while a young man remains 
abroad, and after he comes home; while abrcad, 
he will ſpeak of nothing but his own country, 
which will enable him to ſpeak of nothing but 
foreign countries when he returns. 

This general maxim, which I ant here endea- 
vouring to enforce, muſt however be underſtoodto 
apply to people of a certam fortune only. With 
thoſe in leſs favoured circumſtances, hearing and 
receiving inſtruction are neceſſary, at leaſt in par- 
ticular ſituations and ſocieties. In company with 
the great or the rich, which they are at all times to 
ſeek after and frequent, they muſt liſten with as 

| unlimited 
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unlimited affent, tho” not quite ſo rigid a ſilence, 
as the diſciples of the philoſophers we firſt men- 
tioned; but, when they leave this ſociety, and get 
among their equals, they will then have the pri- 
vilege of communicating that knowledge they 
have received, and are entitled to impoſe filence 
on their auditory, by the deciſive authority of 
thoſe great and rich men, of whoſe ſchool they 
are. This leads me to mention a method of 
acquiring knowledge, the moſt eaſy and com- 
pendious of any, which is, by growing rich or 
great one's ſelf; a truth which I have ſeen many 
very wiſe and learned men confeſs, by the defe- 
rence they paid to the opinions and information 
of one lately come to the poſſeſſion of a fortune 
or a title, whom, before. he attained that wealth 
or rank, they had been obliged to pronounce very 
ignorant and uninformed, 

But as thoſe who are poor may acquire know- 
ledge inſtantaneouſly by growing rich, ſo thoſe 
who are rich may in ſome caſes acquire know- 
ledge very rapidly by growing poor. Adverſity, 


ſays ſome ancient ſage, is the greateſt of all 
teachers; in ſome of her ſchools, however, people 
learn ſlowly, which was the old method; in o- 
thers ſhe communicates knowledge with aſto- 
niſhing rapidity, which is the new mode ; as, for 
inſtance, at that modern ſeminary of inſtruction 

the 
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the Gaming Table. It is indeed ſurpriſing, 
what univerſality of knowledge is there to be at- 


rained, as may be judged of from the manner in 


which many people. in eminent ſtations, both ci- 
vil and military, have acquitted themſelves, 
who had acquired the qualifications neceſſary for 
ſuch appointments at that fountain of know- 
ledge alone. ä 
Another method by which a young r man may 
ſelf, is by purchaſing a ; commiſſion in the army, 
There is ſomething in the bare putting on of a 
cockade which inſpires knowledge, or at leaſt the 
confidence of it, which anſwers moſt purpoſes as 
well, and which gives the title to ſpeak, ſo eſſen- 
tial to this modern ſyſtem of education, Unleſs 
the courfe of his ſtudies be interrupted by actual 
ſervice, which is not often the caſe, there are 
many opportunities of improvement for a ſoldier, 
of which, in a civil capacity, he would be entirely 
deprived.. During one half of the year at coun- 
try-quarters, he has the advantage of that ſoli- 
tude which ſo many philoſophers and poets have 
panted after as the nurſe of contemplation, as 
the mother of knowledge; the other half he can 
contrive, by a leave of abſence, to ſpend in the 
edifying ſociety of the capital. In the firſt caſe, | 
he can avail himſelf of the ſcience of the exciſe- 
man, 
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man, the learning of the curate, and ſometimes 
the knowledge of the ſquire; in the other, he 
can reſort to the ſources of that multifarious in. 
formation which is to be found at the coffeehouſe, 
the tavern, the playhouſes, and Ranelagh. 

As for the female world, the ſame rule of ob- 
taining knowledge, or educating themſelves, by 
talking, not liſtening, is equally expedient, and 
indeed ſeems more particularly adapted to the 
genius of the ſex. In this they may, by a-pru- 
dent choice of their ſociety among the other ſex, 
be much aſſiſted; as they can eaſily find a pretty 
numerous claſs of well-bred young gentlemen, 
who will never introduce any ſubject, nor treat 
any ſubject already introduced, but in ſuch a 
manner as does not at all require being liſtened 
to; ſo that every member of the party may with 
great eaſe, and without any material injury, ſpeak 
at one and the ſame time. 

But as I enumerated ſome very eaſy and ſpeedy 
methods of the men's acquiring knowledge, ſo 
there is one way, as eaſy as any of thoſe, by which 
the Ladies may attain it, I mean by being mar- 
ried; which perhaps is the reaſon why ſome pru- 


dent and œconomical mothers defer all ſorts of - 


inſtruction till that period, except ſome. particu- 
hr pieces of knowledge, which may tend to pro- 
cure their daughters that opportunity of imme- 

| diate 
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diate improvement.. In the. married ſtate, a 
young Lady has an increaſed advantage of that 
power of talking which I have mentioned as ſo 
eſſential to the cultivation of the mind. Beſides 
the ſuperior privileges of a matron to uſe her 
tongue, ſhe has by marriage acquired a neceſſary 
aſſiſtant for a ſpeaker ;' ſhe has provided herſelf 
with a hearer in her huſband. 


The Lounger has been favoured with to commu- 
nications from female correſpondents, which, contrary 
to his ęſtabliſbed cuſtom, he thinks himſelf obliged to ac- 
Anowledge. 

Mrs Invoice has told her flory in a very natural 
and forcible manner ; and the wrongs of which ſbe 
complains from the partner of ber late huſband, exhibit 
ſuch an impudent abuſe of public indulgence, as juſtly 
deſerves every reprehen/ion a pen ſo able as bers can in- 
ict. But her recital admits of ſo directiy perſonal an 
alluſion, as, not withflanding all its merit, unavoidably 
precludes its inſertion. Though the pictures which this 
work occaſionally exhibits, to be of any value at all, 


muſt 
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muſt” be true to nature ; jet it were equally awerf to 
the feeling: of the author, aud to the dignity ef his 
paper, to nale them the portraits of individuals. 

: The verſes of Delia are written with eaſe and ſpi. 
wit ; there is but one object ion to their being inſerted, 
their very high prajſe of | the Lounger, which, though 
it were ingratitude in him not to ee it might 
be deemed vanity to publiſß. 


No 


Shakeſpeare, of all poets, ſeemsto claim it the moſt. 
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No 68. SATURDAY, May 20. 1786. 
TH AT « Poet and Creator are the ſame,” 


is equally allowed in Criticiſm as in Etymology ; 
and that, without the powers of invention and 


imagination, nothing great or highly delightful 


in Poetry can be atchieved. | 

I have often thought that the ſame thing holds 
in ſome meaſure with regard to the reader as 
well as the writer of poetry. Without ſomewhat 
of a congenial imagination in the former, the 
works of the latter will afford a very inferior de- 
gree of pleaſure. The mind of him who reads, 
ſhould be able to imagine what the productive 
fancy of the Poet creates and preſents to his 
view; to look on the world of fancy ſet before 
him with a native's eye, and to hear its language 
with a native's ear; to acknowledge its manners, 
to feel its paſſions, and to trace, with ſomewhat 


of an inſtinctive glance, thoſe characters with 


which the Poet has peopled it. 
If in the peruſal of any poet this is required, 


Of 
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Of all poets, Shakeſpeare appears to have -poſle(. 
ſed a fancy the moſt prolific, an imagination the 
moſt luxuriantly fertile, In this particular he has 
been frequently compared to Homer, though 
thoſe who have drawn the parallel, have done it, 
I know not why, with a ſort of diſtruſt of their 
aſſertion. Did we not look at the Greek with 
thatreverential awe which his antiquity impreſſes, 
I think we might venture to affirm, that in this 
reſpect the other is more than his equal. In in- 
vention of incident, in diverſity of character, in 
aſſemblage of images, we can ſcarcely indeed con- 
ceive Homer to be ſurpaſſed ; but in the mere 
creation of fancy, I can diſcover nothing in the 
Thad that equals the Tempe/? or the Macbeth of 
Shakeſpeare. The machinery of Homer is in- 
deed ſtupendous; but of that machinery the ma- 
terials were known ; or, though it ſhould be al- 
| lowed that he added ſomething to the mythology 
he found, yet ſtill the language and the manners 
of his deities are merely the language and the 
manners of men. Of Shakeſpeare, the machi- 
nery may be ſaid to be produced as well as com- 
| bined by himſelf. Some of the beings of whom 
it is compoſed, neither tradition nor romance 
afforded him; and of - thoſe whom he borrowed 
thence, he invented the language and the man- 
ners; language and manners peculiar to them- 
{elves, 
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ſelves, for which he could draw no analogy from 
mankind. Though formed by fancy, however, 
his perſonages are true to nature, and a reader of 
that pregnant imagination which I have men- 
tioned above, can immediately decide on the juſt- 
neſs of his conceptions; as he who beholds the 
maſterly expreſſion of certain portraits, pro- 
nounces with "confidence on their likeneſs, 
though unacquainted with the perſons from 
whom they were drawn, 

But it is not only in thoſe untried regions of 
magic or of witchery that the creative power of 
Shakeſpeare has exerted itſelf, By a very ſin- 
gular felicity of invention, he has produced in the 
beaten field of ordinary life, characters of ſuch 
perfect originality, that we look on them with no 
leſs wonder at his invention, than on thoſe pre- 
ternatural beings, which . are not of this earth;” 
and yet they ſpeak a language ſo purely that of 
common ſociety, that we have but to ſtep abroad 
into the world to hear every expreſſion of which 
it is compoſed. Of this ſort is the character of 
Falſtaff. 

On the ſubject of this character I was lately 
diſcourſing with a friend, who is very much en- 
dowed with that critical imagination of which I 
have ſuggeſted the uſe in the beginning of this 
paper. The general import of his obſervations 
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may form neither an uſeleis nor unamuſing field 
for ſpeculation to my readers. 

Though the character of Falſtaff, ſaid my 
friend, is of ſo ſtriking a kind as to ingroſs almoſt 
the whole attention of the audience, in the re- 
preſentation of the play in which it is firſt intro- 
duced; yet it was probably only a ſecondary and 
incidental object with Shakeſpeare in compoſing 
that play. He was writing a ſeries of hiſtorical 
dramas, on the moſt remarkable events of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, from the time of King John 
downwards. When he arrived at the reign of 
Henry IV. the diſſipated youth and extravagant 
pranks of the Prince of Wales could not fail to 
excite his attention, as affording at once a ſource 
of moral reflection in the ſerious department, and 
a fund of infinite humour in the comic part of 
the drama. In providing him with aſſociates 
for his hours of folly and of riot, he probably 
borrowed, as was his cuſtom, from ſome old play, 
interlude, or ſtory, the names and incidents which 
he has uſed in the firſt part of Henry IV. Ol/d- 
caſtle, we know, was the name of a character in 
ſuch a play, inſerted there, it is probable, (in 
thoſe days of the church's omnipotence, in every 
department of writing), in odium of Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, chief of the Lol/ards, though Shake- 
ſpeare afterwards, ia a Proteſtant reign, changed 

it 
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it to Falſtaff. 'This leader of the gang, which 


the wanton extravagance of the Prince was to 


cheriſh and protect, it was neceſſary to endow 
with qualities ſufficient to make the young Hen- 
ry, in his ſociety, 


40 af the world afide, 
And bid it paſs.” 


Shakeſpeare therefore has endowed him with in- 
finite wit and humour, as well as an admirable 
degree of ſagacity and acuteneſs in obſerving the 
characters of men; but has joined thoſe qualities 
with a groſſneſs of mind, which his youthful maſ- 
ter could not but ſee, nor ſeeing but deſpiſe. With 
talents leſs conſpicuous, Falſtaff could not have at- 
tracted Henry; with profligacy leſs groſs and lets 
contemptible, he would bave attached him too 
much. Falſtaff 's was juſt “ that unyoked hu- 
mour of idleneſs, which the Prince could “ a 
while uphold,” and then caſt off for ever. The 
audience to which this ſtrange compound was to 
be exhibited were to be in the ſame predicament 


with the Prince, to laugh and to admire while 


they deſpiſed. To feel the power of his humour, 
the attraction of his wit, the juſtice of his reflec- 
tions, while their contempt and their hatred at- 
tended the lowneſs of his manners, the groflneſ; 
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of his pleaſures, and the unworthineſs of his 
vice. 

Falſtaff is truly and literally « ex Epicuri 
grege porcus,” placed here within the pale of 
this world to fatten at his leiſure, neither diſtur- 
bed by feeling, nor reſtrained by virtue. He is 
not, however, poſitively much a villain, though 
he never ſtarts aſide in the purſuit of intereſt or 
of pleaſure, when knavery comes in his way. We 
feel contempt, therefore, and not indignation, at 
his crimes, which rather promotes than hinders 
our enjoying the ridicule of the fituation, and 
the admirable wit with which he expreſſes him- 
ſelf in it. As a man of this world, he is endow- 
ed with the moſt ſuperior degree of good ſenſe 
and difcernment of character; his conceptions, 
equally acute and juſt, he delivers with the ex- 
preſſion of a clear and vigorous underſtanding ; 
and we ſee that he thinks like a wiſe man, even 
when he is not at the pains to talk wiſely. 

Perhaps, indeed, there is no quality more con- 
ſpicuous throughout the writings of Shakeſpeare, 
than that of good ſenſe, that intuitive ſagacity 
with which he looks on the manners, the cha- 
racters, and the purſuits of mankind. The burſts 
of paſſion, the ſtrokes of nature, the ſublimity of 
his terrors, and the wonderful creation of his 

fancy, are thoſe excellencies which ſtrike ſpecta- 
| tors 
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tors the moſt, and are therefore moſt commonly 
enlarged on; but to an attentive peruſer of his 
writings, his acute perception and accurate diſ- 
cernment of ordinary character and conduct, that 
ſkill, if I may fo expreſs it, with which he deli- 
neates the plan of common life, will, I think, 
appear no leſs ſtriking, and perhaps rather more 
wonderful; more wonderful, becauſe we cannot 
ſo eaſily conceive that power of genius by which 
it tells us what actually exiſts, though it has never 
ſeen it, than that by which it creates what never 
exiſted. This power, when we read the works, 
and confider the ſituation of Shakeſpeare, we 
ſhall allow him in a moſt extraordinary degree. 
The delineation of manners found in the Greek 
tragedians is excellent and juſt; but it conſiſts 
chiefly of thoſe general maxims which the wil- 
dom of the ſchools might inculcate, which a bor- 
rowed experience might teach. That of Shake- 
ſpeare marks the knowledge of intimacy with 
mankind. It reaches the elevation of the great, 
and penetrates the obſcurity of the low; detects 
the cunning, and overtakes the bold; in ſhort, 
preſents that abſtract of life in all its modes, and 
indeed in every time, which cvery one without 
experience muſt believe, and every one with ex- 


perience muſt know to be true. 
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With this ſagacity and penetration into the 
characters and motives of mankind, Shakeſpeare 
has inveſted Talſtaff in a remarkable degree: He 
never utters it, however, out of character, or 
at a ſeaſon where it might better be ſpared. 

Indeed, his good ſenſe is rather in his thoughts 
than in his ſpeech; for ſo we may call thoſe ſo- 
liloquies in which he generally utters it. He 
knew what coin was moſt current with thoſe he 
dealt withal, and faſhioned his diſcourſe accord- 
ing to the diſpoſition of his hearers; and he 
ſometimes lends himſelf to the ridicule. of his 
companions, when he has a chance of getting 

any intereſt on the loan. 

But we oftener langh with than at him ; for 
his humour is infinite, and his wit admirable. 
This quality, however, ilill partakes in him of 
that Epicurean groſſneſs which I have remarked 
to be the ruling characteriſtic of his diſpoſition. 
He has neither the vanity of a wit, nor the ſin- 
gularity of a humouriſt, but indulges both talents, 
like any other natural propenſity, without exer- 
tion of mind, or warmth of enjoyment. A late 
excellent actor, whoſe loſs the ſtage will long 
regret, uſed to repreſent the character of Falſtaff 
in a manner different from what had been uni- 
formly adopted from the time of Quin down- 


wards. He exchanged the comic gravity of the 
old 
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old ſchool, for thoſe burſts of laughter in which 
ſympathetic audiences have ſo often accompani- 
ed him. From accompanying him it was in- 
deed impoſlible to refrain; yet, though the ex- 
ecution was maſterly, I cannot agree in that 
idea of the character. He who laughs, is a 
man of feeling in merriment. Falſtaff was of 
a very different conſtitution. He turned wit, 
as he ſays he did « diſeaſe, into commodity. 
hit is much that a lie with a ſlight 
oath, and a jeff with a ſad brow, will do with 
a fellow that never had the ache in his ſliould- 
ers.“ 
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Ne 69. SATURDAY, May 27. 1786. 


{ Continuatien of the Remarks on the Character of 


Falſtaff.) 


T O a man of pleaſure of ſuch a conſtitution 
as Falſtaff, temper and good humour were ne— 
ceſſarily conſequent. We find him there- 
fore but once I think angry, and then not pro- 
voked beyond meaſure. He conduQs himſelf 
with equal moderation towards others; his wit 
lightens, but does not burn; and he is not more 
inoffenſive when the joker, than unoffended 
when joked upon: «I am not only witty myſelf, 
but the cauſe that wit is in other men.” In the 
evenneſs of his humour he bears himſelf thus, 
(to uſe his own expreſſion), and takes in the 
points of all aſſailants without being hurt. The 
language of contempt, of rebuke, or of convic- 
tion, neither puts him out of liking with himſelf 
or with others. None of his paſſions riſe beyond 

this 
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this controul of reaſon, of ſelf-intereſt, or of 
indulgence. 

Queen Elizabeth, with a curioſity natural to a 
woman, deſired Shakeſpeare to exhibit Falſtaff 
as a lover. He obeyed her, and wrote the Merry 
Wives of Windſor; but Falſtaff's love is only 
factor for his intereſt, and he withes to make his 
miſtreſſes © his Exchequer, his Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, to both of which he will trade.” 

Though I will not go ſo far as a paradoxical 
critic has done, and aſcribe valour to Falſtaff; 
yet if his cowardice is fairly examined, it will be 
found to be not ſo much a weakneſs as a prin- 
ciple. In his very cowardice there is much of 
the ſagacity I have remarked in him; he has the 
ſenſe of danger, but not the diſcompoſure of fear. 
His preſence of mind faves him from the ſword 
of Douglas where the danger was real ; but he 
ſhews no ſort of dread of the ſheriff's viſit, when 
he knew the Prince's company would probably 
bear him out: When Bardolph runs in frighten- 
ed, and tells that the ſheriff, with a moſt mon- 
ſtrous watch, is at the door, « Out, you rogue! 
(anſwers he) play out the play; I have much to 
ſay in behalf of that Falſtaff.” Falſtaff's cowar- 
dice is only ara n to the danger; and ſo 
would every wiſe man's be, did not other feel- 


ings make him valiant. 


Such 
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Such feelings, it is the very characteriſtic of 
Falſtaff to want. The dread of diſgrace, the 
ſenſe of honour, and the love of fame, he nei- 
ther feels, nor pretends to feel: 


&« Like the fat weed 
« That roots itſelf at eaſe on Lethe's wharf,” 


he is contented to repoſe on that earthy corner 
of ſenſual indulgence in which his fate has placed 
him, and enjoys the pleaſures of the moment, 
without once regarding thoſe finer objects of de- 
light which the children of fancy and of feeling 

ſo warmly purſue. | 
The greateſt refinement of morals, as well as 
of mind, is produced by the culture and exerciſe 
of the imagination, which derives, or is taught to 
derive, its objects of purſuit, and its motives of 
action, not from the ſenſes merely, but from fu- 
ture conſiderations which fancy anticipates and 
realizes. Of this, either as the prompter, or the 
reſtraint of conduct, Falſtaff is utterly devoid; 
yet his imagination is wonderfully quick and cre- 
ative in the pictures of humour and the aſſocia- 
tions of wit. But the“ pregnancy of his wit,” 
according to his own phraſe, “ is made a tap- 
ſter ;” and his fancy, how vivid ſoever, till ſub- 
jects itſelf to the groſſneſs of thoſe ſenſual con- 
ceptions 
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ceptions which are familiar to his mind. We 
are aſtoniſhed at that art by which Shakeſpeare 
leads the powers of genius, imagination, and 
wiſdom, in captivity to this ſon of earth; *tis as 
if tranſported into the enchanted iſland in the 
Tempeſt, we ſaw the rebellion of Caliban ſucceſs- 
ful, and the airy ſpirits of Proſpero miniſtering 
to the brutality of his flave. 

Hence perhaps may be derived great part of 
that infinite amuſement which ſucceeding audi- 
ences have always found from the repreſentation 
of Falſtaff, We have not only the enjoyment of 
thoſe combinations, and of that contraſt to which 
philoſophers have aſcribed the pleaſure we de- 
rive from wit in general, but we have that ſingu- 
lar combination and contraſt which the groſs, the 
ſenſual, and the brutiſh mind of Falſtaff exhibits, 
when joined and compared with that admirable 
power of invention, of wit, and of humour, 
which his converſation perpetually diſplays. 

In the immortal work of Cervantes we find a 
character with a remarkable mixture of wiſdom 
and abſurdity, which in one page excites our 
higheſt ridicule, and in the next is entitled to our 
higheſt reſpect. Don Quixote, like Falſtaff, is 
endowed with excellent diſcernment, ſagacity, 
and genius ; but his good ſenſe holds fief of his 
diſeaſed imagination, of his over-ruling madneſs 

for 
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for the atchievements of knight-errantry, for he- 
roic valour and heroic love. The ridicule in the 
character of Don Quixote conſiſts in raiſing low 
and vulgar incidents, through the medium of his 
diſordered fancy, to a rank of importance, dig- 
nity, and ſolemnity, to which in their nature 
they are the moſt oppoſite that can be imagined, 
With Falſtaff it is nearly the reverſe ; the ridi- 
cule is produced by ſubjecting wiſdom, honour, 
and other the moſt grave and dignified prin- 
ciples, to the controul of groſſneſs, buffoonery, 
and folly, *Tis like the paſtime of a family- 
maſquerade, where laughter is equally excited by 
drefling clowns as gentlemen, or gentlemen as 
clowns. In Falſtaff}, the heroic attributes of our 
nature are made to wear the garb of meanneſs 
and abſurdity. In Don Quixote, the common 
and the ſervile are clothed in the dreſſes of the 
dignified and the majeſtic; while, to heighten 
the ridicule, Sancho, in the half deceived fimpli- 
city, and half diſcerning ſhrewdneſs of his cha- 
rater, is every now and then employed to pull 
off the maſk. 25 
If you would not think me whimſical in the 
parallel, continued my friend, I ſhould ſay that 
Shakeſpeare has drawn, in one of his immediate- 
ly ſubſequent plays, a tragic character very much 
reſembling the comic one of Falſtaff, I mean 
that 
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that of Richard III. Both are men of the world, 
both poſleſs that ſagacity and underſtanding 
which is fitted for its purpoſes, both deſpiſe thoſe 
refined feelings, thoſe motives of delicacy, thoſe 
reſtraints of virtue, which might obſtruct the 
courſe they have marked out for themſelves. 
The hypocriſy of both coſts them nothing, and 
they never feel that deteCtion of it to themſelves 
which rankles in the conſcience of leſs determi- 
ned hypocrites. But uſe the weakneſſes of o- 
thers, as ſkilful players at a game do the igno- 
rance of their opponents; they enjoy the advan- 
tage not only without ſelf-reproach, but with the 
pride of ſuperiority. Richard indeed aſpires to 
the Crown of England, becauſe Richard is wick- 
ed and ambitious : Falſtaff is contented with a 
thouſand pounds of Juſtice Shallow's, becauſe he 
is only luxurious and diſſipated. Richard courts 
Lady Anne and the Princeſs Elizabeth for his 
purpoſes : Falſtaff makes love to Mrs Ford and 
Mrs Page for his. Richard is witty like Falſtaff, 
and talks of his own figure with the ſame far- 
caſtic indifference. Indeed, ſo much does Rich- 
ard, in the higher walk of villany, reſemble Fal- 
ſtaff in the lower region of roguery and diſſipa- 
tion, that it were not difficult to ſhew, in the 
dialogue of the two characters, however diſſimi- 
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lar in ſituation, many paſſages and expreſſions 
in a ſtyle of remarkable reſemblance, 

Of feeling, and even of paſſion, both charac. 
ters are very little ſuſceptible ; as Falſtaff is the 
knave and the ſenſualiſt, ſo Richard is the villain 
of principle. Shakeſpeare has drawn one of paſ- 
ſion in the perſon of Macbeth. Macbeth produ- 
ces horror, fear, and ſometimes pity; Richard, 
deteſtation and abhorrence only. The firſt he 
has led amidſt the gloom of ſublimity, has 
ſhown agitated by various and wavering emo- 
tions. He is ſometimes more ſanguinary than 
Richard, becauſe he is not inſenſible of the weak- 
neſs or the paſſion of revenge; whereas the cru- 
elty of Richard is only proportionate to the ob- 
ject of his ambition, as the cowardice of Falſtaff 
is proportionate to the object of his fear: But 
the bloody and revengeful Macbeth is yet ſuſcep- 
tible of compaſſion, and ſubject to remorſe. In 
contemplating Macbeth, we often regret the per- 
verſion of his nature; and even when the juſtice 
of Heaven overtakes him, we almoſt forget our 
hatred at his enormities, in our pity for his miſ- 
fortunes. Richard, Shakeſpeare has placed a- 
midſt the tangled paths of party and ambition, 
has repreſented cunning and fierce from his 
birth, untouched by the ſenſe of humanity, hard- 


ly ſubject to remorſe, and never to contrition 3 
and 
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and his fall produces that unmixed and perfect 
ſatisfaction which we feel at the death of ſome 
ſavage beaſt that had deſolated the country from 
inſtinctive fierceneſs and natural malignity. 

The weird-ſiſters, the gigantic deities of nor- 
thern mythology, are fit agents to form Macbeth. 
Richard is. the production of thoſe. worldly and 
creeping demons, who ſlide upon the earth their 
inſtruments of miſchief to embroil and plague 
mankind. Falſtaff is the work of Circe, and her 
ſwiniſh aſſociates, who, in ſome favoured hour 
of revelry and riot, moulded this compound of 
groſs debauchery, acute diſcernment, admirable 
invention, and nimble wit, and ſent him for a 
conſort to England's madcap Prince; to ſtamp 
currency on idleneſs and vice, and to wave the 
flag of folly and diffipation, over the ſeats of 
gravity, of wiſdom, and of virtue. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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